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IRA PARKER & SONS COMPANY 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


for real team work... 


GOOD . 


Teamwork wins in the lumber business—as well as 
on the football gridiron. Winton has the experience 
and the organization—and doesn't fumble your 
orders. No time is lost in delivering to you, just what 
you want, right when you must have it. Winton has 
been serving lumber dealers for half-a-century and 
knows all the finer points of the game. If you want to score sales 
touchdowns on your local field, you'll make no mistake in calling 


on Winton for 


IDAHO WHITE PINE ® PONDEROSA PINE ® WHITE SPRUCE ® DOUGLAS FIR 
WESTERN HEMLOCK ® RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 





WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Company, Gibbs, Idaho: 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pes Lumber Co., Ltd, The Pas, Manitoba. 





PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Ewauna Box Company, Klamath Falls, 


Oregon — Somers Lumber Company, Somers, Montana. 
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CUSTOMERS are commencing to realize the importance 


of protecting exposed woodwork—with a protection that 


goes deeper into the fibers than paint. That's why this 
modern wood preservative is such a ready seller—such a 
profitable item for dealers and millwork plants. 

PAR-TOX is so easy to apply by brushing or dipping. It 
is colorless and odorless—dries at once and can be painted- 
over, stained or varnished right away. It immediately pene- 
trates deeply into the fibers and gives lasting protection 
against decay and insect attack. 


PAR-TOX is backed by our 75-year reputation for depend- 


able paints, chemicals and wood treatments. Send TODAY 
for your FREE sample—test its rapid penetration. 


PARKER’S PRIMERLESS PUTTY 


is another profitable item for dealers. 
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ANAME that's meant dependable 

values and reliable service in 
Northern Woods for three-quarters 
of a century— 


Super quality in Hardwood Floor- 
ing— 

An exceptional range of items, ex- 
cellent in manufacture and uniform 
in grade— 

Let us tell you how Holt Mixed Car Serv 
ice can be a real help to you this Fall in 
preparing for your customers’ needs. 


HOLT tarowoon co. 
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Robinson-Patman Act a Crossword 


Puzzle That Needs Clarifying 


man Act, an attorney remarked: 

“Many of the laws enacted by the 
recent Congress have a lawsuit in every 
line, but this Act seems to have a law- 
suit in the every word.” As yet, no one 
seems to have any well defined idea of 
just what menaces to business or just 
what protection to business are contained 
in this law, but it is hoped that from 
some of the litigation in connection with 
complaints already filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission there will emerge 
some clear-cut decisions that will enable 
business to chart a course that it can 
follow in safety and without too much 
disturbance to established merchandising 
methods and channels of distribution. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce sees a probability that out of this 
Act will come better and more uniform 
cost accounting in many lines of busi- 
ness—a necessity if concerns are going 
to be prepared to justify any price dis- 
criminations by actual cost figures. 
Under the law, an individual or a con- 
cern charged with price discrimination 
is guilty until he can prove that the dif- 
ferential was justified in accordance with 
the provision of the Act that “nothing 
herein shall prevent differentials which 
make due allowance for differences in 
the cost of manufacture, sale, or delivery 
resulting from the differing methods or 
quantities in which such commodities 
are to such purchasers sold or delivered.” 
An attorney for an industry rather 
closely allied to the lumber industry dis- 
cussing the question of different prices 
to chain stores and independents said: 

It will be difficult indeed for a manufac- 
turer to explain why a chain store making 
individual purchases and receiving individual 
shipment but billing all of its orders through 
a central buying office should receive a 
greater discount than the independent store 
in the same town, doing the same volume 
of business. It seems clear that it is very 
likely that this practice is inconsistent with 
a law that was widely heralded as a bill to 
equalize buying opportunity and aimed in 
particular against the chain store. ... 

An illustration of what constitutes a valid 
differential in chain store purchases would 
be where one shipment is made to the cen- 
tral warehouse, and is distributed by the 
chain’s own facilities. This saves the manu- 
facturer the cost of handling many separate 
shipments instead of one large one. A dis- 
count by the manufacturer which would 
cover his actual saving is permissible. But 
such a method of transacting business should 
not be used as a camouflage for discrimina- 
tion. For instance, if a discount of 10 per- 
cent is given to a chain store group and the 
actual savings is only 5 percent, then the 
manufacturer exposes himself to the risk of 
prosecution. 

While the implications of this law 
have not yet been made entirely clear, 
it seems certain that the only ‘differen- 
tials in price that a manufacturer can 
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legally make will be those that can be 
proved to represent savings in the cost 
of manufacturing, sales and delivery of 
merchandise. The opinion seems to be 
that arbitrary quantity discounts will 
not be allowed. 


In a recent discussion on this subject 
an attorney was asked: “If a manufac- 
turer sells to a company operating a 
group of stores, shipment to be made in 
varying quantities to the stores direct, 
but the entire purchase to be billed to the 
one buying office, is it permitted to allow 
a quantity discount, which would not be 
available to a single concern in any place 
where any of these purchases were de- 
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livered, even though the quantity deliv- 
ered to the particular group-owner store 
would be no larger than would be the 
purchase of the independent?” The an- 
swer was, “Yes, where the entire pur- 
chase is billed to the one buyer.” 

On the other hand, another attorney 
representing an important group of 
manufacturers has advised his clients 
that this would be clearly a case of dis- 
crimination—that the only possible sav- 
ing that could be justified would be in 
bookkeeping costs, and that saving 
would be the limit of the discount that 
would be legal. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes 
to present in an early issue an article 
by a nationally known attorney discuss- 
ing this Act with particular reference to 
the lumber industry. Readers who are 
interested in any phase of the subject 
are invited to submit promptly any ques- 
tions which they would like discussed. 


Duty of Every Citizen Is to Go to Polls 
and Vote His Convictions 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reaches its 

readers the results of the national 
election will be known. With the political 
tumult and shouting over, the country 
can at least settle down, it is to be hoped, 
to some degree of stability, and its cit- 
izens go about their business; either with 
rejoicing that the country once more is 
saved, or deploring its approach to the 
oft-quoted verge of ruin, according to 
their pre-election views as to the merits 
of the opposing candidates and policies 
—we almost said platforms, but the terms 
are hardly synonymous—this year any- 
way. 

That there are real issues to be deter- 
mined at the approaching election—issues 
that when stripped of partisan prejudice 
and heated campaign oratory still are of 
tremendous importance not only to every 
man, woman and child now living within 
the confines of this nation, but to their 
children—can not be denied. What kind 
of an America do we want—and what 
kind of an America do we want to hand 
on to our children? Those are the real 
issues to be voted upon, for no thinking 
person can blink the fact that the two 
principal presidential candidates repre- 
sent two divergent schools of political 
thought. They can not both be right. 
Which way, America? 

But the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dis- 
tinctly is not of those who feel that the 
triumph of one or the other of the two 
great parties will either spell immediate 
disaster or usher in a new millennium of 
unexampled prosperity. Without for a 
moment letting go of our own partisan 
preferences or asking you to abandon 
yours, there are a few common-sense 


B “Astens ANOTHER issue of the 


points upon which we should be able to 
agree. No matter which party wins, pop- 
ular government in this country will con- 


tinue. No one expects anything else; not 
even the small percentage of Americans 
who want a dictatorship either of the left 
or of the right. These few persons may 
hope for such a change; but even in their 
minds this hope is placed in the remote 
future. 

No matter which party wins, this elec- 
tion will set us forward in the business 
of efficient and responsible government. 
Naturally such a statement must look 
deeper than surface events for its justi- 
fication. It is all too easy to get an over- 
simplified idea of an election; to remem- 
ber only the tempers and the partisan 
issues that have been whipped up and 
to forget that the event is anything more 
than a circus which comes to an end with 
the counting of ballots. The lasting value 
of a campaign is that it sets all voters to 
thinking of public affairs in fairly defi- 
nite, national terms. But the majority of 
voters begin this intensive thinking only 
after the conventions have been held and 
the platforms have been drawn. It may 
well happen, and usually does, that as 
they listen to speeches and read news- 
papers and talk with each other they 
come to conclusions not expressed in any 
platform. They must choose, of course, 
among the candidates and programs of- 
fered; but this does not mean that they 
withdraw from the scene, after the elec- 
tion, and give the successful candidates a 
blank check. In a popular government 
citizens have ways of making their posi- 
tions known, other than by casting bal- 
lots; and no administration ever does or 
ever should ignore a definite trend of 
opinion. The results turn upon whether 
or not the public has convictions about 
public policy. Under all the fireworks 
and showmanship, the campaign has been 
reasonably thoughtful; and we may look 
forward with considerable confidence to 
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governing policies modified and set in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the public. 
No matter which party wins, and this 
is the chief and final point, business will 
continue to find opportunities to serve 
the public and itself. Recovery is well 
on the way and will not be reversed by 
the election. You and we naturally have 
our own ideas about the outcome that 
would give us our fullest opportunities. 
But, in any event, our best chance to 
serve our industry, and through it our 
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customers, is to avoid a jaundiced view 
of conditions and to keep on working as 
usual in our own offices and at our own 
jobs. We have the right and the duty 
to make known our conclusions about 
governing policies, in a good-tempered, 
thoughtful and sportsmanlike fashion ; 
and this applies quite as much to business 
men whose party wins as to those whose 
party loses. Neither party, we may be 
sure, desires to destroy the material, so- 
cial or moral foundations of American 


Costs as Related to Price 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 20.—The first 
Federal Trade Commission complaint under the 
Robinson-Patman Act that has a direct bearing 
on the building industry was issued here today. 
The development comes at a time when all in- 
dustry awaits the first airing, early next month, 
of complaints issued previously by the Com- 
mission against firms in other fields. 

The complaint today is against the United 
States Quarry Tile Co., of Canton, Ohio, which 
is charged with violation of Section 2 (a) of 
the Robinson-Patman Act, prohibiting price 
discrimination. 


Alleges Price Discrimination on Tile 


The Commission’s complaint charges that the 
United States Quarry Tile Co., which main- 
tains factories in West Virginia and Ohio, has 
violated Section 2 (a) of the Act by discrim- 
inating in price between customers located in 
other States who are in competition with one 
another in the sale of tile to consumers. The 
United States Quarry Tile Co. is alleged to 
have granted a 15 percent discount to certain so- 
called “wholesalers,” regardless of the quan- 
tity sold, which discount has not been made 
available to tile contractors, thus tending to in- 
jure, destroy or prevent competition by tile con- 
tractors with the socalled “wholesalers” who 
are, in fact, in many instances acting as retailers 
by selling to the ultimate consumer. 

The section in question, which the commission 
alleges is being violated, sets forth in part that 
“it shall be unlawful for any person engaged 
in commerce * * * to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade or quality * * * where the effect of 
such discrimination may be substantially to les- 
sen competition * * *.” 

The tile company is allowed twenty days in 
which to file answer to the charges set out in 
the complaint. 


Unfair Competition Charged Under 
Previous Laws 


Other complaints issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission in violation of the Federal Trade 
Act (not the Robinson-Patman Act), charge 
the Standard Wall Covering Co., of Philadel- 
phia, with misrepresentation of certain building 
materials: the Marsh Lumber Co., trading as 
Marsh Wall Tile Co., of Dover, Ohio, with 
unfair competition in the sale of wood fiber wall 
and counter coverings; and the Masonite Corp., 
Chicago, with unfair competition in the sale of 
building materials. 

All three of the foregoing cases were sched- 
uled to come up before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission this week. 

Meanwhile, industry attempts to proceed with 
caution, for it has no assurance, due to am- 
biguities which exist under the law, that any 
action it may take in pursuit of business will 
be lawful. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce this week announced the appoint- 
ment of a committee to examine the question 
of prices in distribution, including the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, basing points and related sub- 
jects. 

Discussing the broad problem of price dif- 
ferentials in a special supplement to its Wash- 


ington Review this week, the Chamber points 
out: 

The justification of price differentials im- 
mediately raises practical problems with re- 
spect to determination of costs. Over a long 
period, manufacturers generally have im- 
proved their cost-finding procedure to the 
point where costs of manufacture are usually 
determined with reasonable accuracy. Actual 
costs of distribution in terms of goods mov- 
ing to any one customer are a different 
matter. 

However difficult the allocation of over- 
head costs may be for manufacturing opera- 
tions, they are much more difficult in the 
case of distribution. The Robinson-Patman 
Act may have the effect of holding out for 
distributors a new incentive to make pro- 
gress with their methods of cost finding. 


The chamber points out further that in each 
of the complaints recently issued by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission under the Robinson- 
Patman act, the question of quantity discounts 
is involved and says: 


No extensive account is necessary to dem- 
onstrate that the unit costs of selling large 
orders are less than the costs of selling 
small orders. It costs less per- unit to sell 
a carload of merchandise to one customer 
than it does to sell him a few cases of the 
same article. Although this fact is well 
known, only relatively few data are avail- 
able which demonstrate such actual cost dif- 
ferences. 


Under the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
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welfare. Neither can do it so long as an 
informed public makes itself heard. 

_ So we suggest that during the remain- 
ing days of the campaign you persuade 
as many voters as possible to join you in 
voting your partisan convictions; with 
the mental set of good sportsmen, win, 
lose or draw. We can be quite sure that 
honest and creative business will continue 
to be done after November 3; for, no 
matter what the verdict at the polls, we 
still shall have popular government. 


Differentials 


Act, manufacturers and wholesalers who estab- 
lish price differentials and then are charged 
with discrimination, will be required to sub- 
stantiate such differentials. The accounting 
procedure for determination of such cost dif- 
ferences is often complex, and there is room for 
a wide difference of opinion as to the propriety 
of any procedure adopted, the Chamber avers. 

In connection with its study of the problem, 
the trade body invited business men’s organiza- 
tions to place in the hands of its committee in- 
formation regarding practical problems arising 
in their industries relating to prices. 


Would Separate Wholesaling From 
Retailing 


While these developments were taking place, 
Representative Wright Patman, co-author of 
the controversial legislation, announced he has 
prepared a bill which is designed to amend the 
Clayton Act and which would have the effect 
of keeping the manufacturers out of the retail- 
ers’ business, and the retailers out of the manu- 
facturers’ field. 

The bill would prohibit a manufacturer, or 
any affiliate of a manufacturer, from shipping 
in interstate commerce articles to be sold at 
retail by the manufacturer. This would limit 
sales at retail by a manufacturer to the State 
in which his plant was located. In all other 
States, he would be forced to sell his goods to 
non-affiliated companies for retail distribution. 


Act--Whom It 


Affects and How 


For benefit of members of the Chicago Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association, Byron’ M. 
Getzoff, well known Chicago attorney, recently 
prepared, in question and answer form, a review 
of the features of the Walsh-Healy bill per- 
taining to Government contracts. In view of 
the extensive Government projects planned for 
next year, this review should be of interest to 
lumber manufacturers and to lumber and build- 
ing material dealers, who may have occasion 
to bid on materials required for these projects: 

Q. Whom does it affect? 

A. Contractors who are the manufacturers 
or regular dealers in the materials, supplies, 
articles or equipment to be manufactured 
or used in the performance of the contract 
with the Government, “or any contract made 
and entered into by any executive depart- 
ment, independent establishment, or other 
agency or instrumentality of the United 
States or by the District of Columbia or by 
any corporation, all stock of which is bene- 
ficially owned by United States.” 

Q. When is it effective? 

A. On all contracts entered into pursuant 
to invitations for bids issued on or after 
Sept. 28, 1936. 

Q. Does this affect all Government con- 
tracts after Sept, 28th? 

A. No. This only pertains to contracts 


whose amounts exceed $10,000. Thus on con- 
tracts totaling $800 or $8,000, these provisions 
would not control. 


Q. What are the essential requirements 
where the Government contracts exceed 
$10,000? 

A. 1. The contractor must either make his 
own articles, or it must be shown that he is 
a regular dealer in the merchandise used in 
the performance of the contract. 2. No em- 
ployee can work on such a contract unless 
he is paid the minimum wage. 3. No child 
or convict labor may be hired. Age limit: 
boys, 16; girls, 18. 4. Maximum hours of 
eight-hour day and forty-hour week shall 
prevail. 5. Safe working conditions. 


Q. What is the penalty for violations of 
the preceding requirements? 


A. In addition to damages for breach of 
contract, there shall be liquidated damages 
of $10 per day for each person employed, 
who is known to the employer to be either 
a child laborer or a convict laborer. He is 
also liable for liquidated damages to a sum 
equal to the amount of underpayment to any 
employee engaged in the performance of such 
a contract. The United States shall have the 
right to cancel the contract, and to make 
new contracts and charge any additional cost 
to the original contractor. 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Realm is getting a little ahead of 
the presses, in the.course of this fairly 
long trip, so the season of the year in 
which you read these lines will not cor- 
respond with the season in which we write 
them. Summer crops are being harvested 
in the great California valleys as this copy 
is being shaped up; crops of indescribable 
opulence and variety. In the country 
around Salinas we saw lettuce fields with 
thousands of shipping crates scattered 
about and hundreds of workers filling 
them with these great heads that look like 
cabbages. Lettuce is going out in train- 
loads. In fact, we were told that fast vege- 
table trains, carrying not only lettuce but 
many other breeds of garden sass, were 
hauling eastward at ten-minute intervals. 

In the Sacramento Valley, almost count- 
less canneries are preparing mountains of 
food for next winter’s consumption. 
Orchards of apricots, of cherries, of 
peaches and so on through the long roster 
were bending under their loads. One day 
we met a speeding fruit truck on the high- 
way in the orchard.country. A ripe peach 
bounded into the air, came down on the 
hood and busted like a bomb on our wind- 
shield ; and in a moment we were looking 
through a fair imitation of a stained glass 
-window. The filling station attendant who 
washed the sticky mess off made the guess 
that somebody had playfully hit us with a 
glass of jelly. 

The Californians have a genuine human 
sympathy for their neighbors in the mid- 
dle West who have suffered so terribly 
from drouth; but they have an equally 
human satisfaction in the fact that the 
endlessly diversified agricultural products 
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The Eureka Mill & 
Lumber Co., of 
Oakland, has an ex- 
traordinary range of 
sales and display 
windows, having 
much expanded its 
lines 





of their great State are practically all 
running above normal yields and will 
bring high prices. A fellow mid-westerner 
pointed out to us an editorial in a Coast 
paper that referred with pity but also a 
certain condescension to the middle West 
as “that formerly prosperous area.” Our 
friend blew a few snorts of mingled irri- 
tation and amusement, as a newcomer 
from the bluegrass country is likely to do. 
“Before they send the undertakers over 
the mountains for the last sad rites over 
the Mississippi Valley,’ he remarked, 
“they'd better think where they’re going 
to sell all this truck they’re raising. They'll 
sell it in the middle West, as usual. We 
were ‘formerly prosperous’ all right, and 
we sent quite a bundle of capital to de- 
velop California. We'll send a lot more 
that we'll not particularly miss, drouth or 
no drouth, and we’ll buy their show stuff 
for cash. You’d think this editorial writer 
didn’t know that western prosperity rests 
on a foundation of mid-western corn.” 
Well, of course, they know the impor- 
tance of the middle West; but you can’t 
hold it against them that their own fat 
valleys are blossoming like the rose, or 
that they feel good because this is true. 


THE SMALL HOUSE GOES BIG 


The great crops of California help to 
account for the big increase in building; 
particularly of small houses. Repeatedly 
the Realm has been told that “we’re build- 
ing several very nice houses in town; run- 
ning to five or six thousand dollars.” This 
doesn’t mean, of course, that the bulk of 
new houses are lean-tos or made of paper ; 
but it does throw some light upon the 
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character of building. A house sufficient 
for this country of outdoor living doesn’t 
need to be large or costly. People really 
do live much of the time out of doors; 
dining and sometimes cooking under the 
palms in the back yard. 

And while this is mostly tourist stuff, 
the department has seen an amazing num- 
ber of houses literally on wheels—the 
comparatively new stream-lined trailers 
that are marvels of compactness and com- 
fort, finished with chromium gadgets and 
as neat as the wardroom of a cruiser. 
Stop where the highway crosses a moun- 
tain to look off across a valley spread out 
at your feet like an artist’s dream, and 
there’ll be several of these shiny and over- 
grown beetles parked on the wing, a radio 
moaning the Last Roundup and Pa and 
Ma teaching the children their geography 
by the experimental method. 


THE HARD-WORKING FAMILY BUS 


The outdoor living of California rests 
not only on climate but on the great sys- 
tem of highways. They are good, they 
lead everywhere and they certainly are 
used. Motoring is an integral part of Cal- 
ifornia life. It’s not only tourists and 
sight-seers but everybody else. Business 
itself is mobile. A business man thinks 
little more of making a trip of several 
hundred miles to attend personally to a 
transaction than he thinks of a long- 
distance telephone call. The result is a 
State of good drivers. We note that here 
as elsewhere the newspapers hammer 
along at the driving accidents and the 
fatalities, for of course a certain number 
of these unfortunate things occur. But 
after driving in nearly all the States in the 
Union, the Realm, basing the statement 
on its own obseryations, would put the 
California drivers in the top bracket for 
skill and good manners. They drive so 
constantly, day after day, that they’ve 
reached a professional level of compe- 
tence. It’s the same in the mountains and 
in the big cities. Every driver seems to 
know exactly what every other driver is 
going to do. There is little hogging of the 
road, little taking of inexcusable chances, 
almost. no horn blowing. That last is a 
real test. Find a place where motor horns 
are howling a constant chorus, and you 
can put it down that the drivers are not 
sure of themselves and, whether or not 
they admit it out loud, they have the in- 
stinctive knowledge that they’re hams at 
the wheel. 

Not the least notable sight on the high- 
ways is the large number of trucks pow- 
ered with Diesel engines. They burn a 
heavy fuel oil and have exhausts sticking 
up like smoke stacks. These huge af- 
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Golden Gate Motors and Dwellings 


Gardening by the Train Load --Western Drivers Who 
Know Their Stuff--The Relation of Volume to Price 
--An Architect on a Retail Staff 


fairs, almost like freight trains, have 
floods of power and considerable speed. 
A large percentage of heavy freight must 
travel the highways in these vehicles. 

Well, that’s enough about motor traf- 
fic. We mention it because it has some 
bearing upon the habits of house building. 
Not the least important room in the Cali- 
fornia house, so to speak, is the family 
sedan. It is in use day and night. 

Lumber dealers, naturally, are inter- 
ested in small houses; and California has 
gone a long way in designing these build- 
ings to fit local needs. Some, of course, 
are pretty poor stuff; jerry built and 
with little life expectancy. But these con- 
tractor-built, subdivision houses soon get 
found out. The average California house, 
if one can strike an average in so much 
diversity, is fairly small. One of the re- 
cent developments is a house in the su- 
burbs or the country, surrounded by an 
acre or half an acre of garden, orchard 
and chicken runs. It is well designed, 
pretty well constructed and often insu- 
lated against heat. Some of the dealers 
admit they’re a little puzzled by the 
printed material put out by various Gov- 
ernment agencies about these small houses. 
They say the designs and specifications 
don’t come inside the designated costs. 
Some of them express the suspicion that 
these costs are based in part upon the no- 
toriously low prices Uncle Sam pays for 
lumber and in part upon the wishful think- 
ing of certain public officials. “Wouldn’t 
it be nice if a house could be built for 
less,’ muses a Government architect. And 
then on the grounds that it would be 
nice, he attaches the price he dreams about 
and sends it out to the public. At least 
some dealers are inclined to think so in 
their low moments. 


SALES AROUND ‘FRISCO BAY 


Well, prices do seem to be fairly low; 
at least here and there. It’s the old story 
of increasing volume and prices awash. 
That’s not peculiar to California; for it 
seems to be almost a law of business na- 
ture. “It’s a funny thing,’ remarked a 
widely-known dealer who will not be 
named here and who didn’t really look as 
though he were amused, “but when sales 
were down we pegged along, getting fairly 
adequate prices. Now we're selling twice 
as much and not making any profit. You’d 
think to see us behave that we didn’t like 
each other and didn’t trust each other. I 
wouldn’t say that’s quite true. I’d say we 
consider each other to be liars who could 
give Ananias points and that if we never 
saw each other again it would be soon 
enough.” A_ genial overstatement, of 
course, but it will serve to indicate some 
of the ‘price difficulties which show up 


here and there. The department would 
like to add, though, that it is just here 
and there; not a universal experience. 

S. W. Farrar, of the Humphrey-Farrar 
Lumber Co., in Berkeley, said he be- 
lieved that as a rule small dealers were 
having better success keeping prices at a 
level to yield a profit, than were some of 
the large concerns. “The little dealer’s 
sales are in comparatively small lots,” he 
said. “He doesn’t bid on the big projects 
that are priced from Canada to Mexico, 
and he offers quite a bit in practical ad- 
vice to his neighborhood customers. If the 
big boy wants to cut prices, he does it on 
a big volume job where he can really get 
results.” 

In Oakland, the department dropped in 
to see F. E. Graw, who runs a little yard 
under his own name. This elderly lum- 
berman carries a little stock and makes his 
sales over the counter. “I don’t bid on 
jobs that circulate around for figures,” he 
said. “I’m content with neighborhood 
sales, and most of my customers take their 
purchases with them. We maintain a de- 
livery charge. I add 50 percent to costs 
and then try to get it. Quite often I do 
get it.” This probably proves something ; 
not, however, that the universal solvent 
of all lumber problems is to have nothing 
but small units, dealing only in pick-up 
sales. We take off the department hat to 
the neighborhood dealers who are getting 
fair prices. Their methods of retailing 
work—for them. 

It’s a tough assignment to deal with 
lumber retailing around San Francisco 
Bay. As you know, there’s a whole ring 
of cities on this big body of sea water, of 
which San Francisco is the largest. Oak- 
land is the big city on the east side of the 
Bay; but over on the Oakland side the 
cities and towns merge into one another, 
and sales apparently have little knowledge 
of city boundaries. There seems to be lit- 
tle competition back and forth across the 
Bay ;.partly because 
of the cost of deliv- 
eries over the ferries, 
and partly because 
there are yards of 
all sizes on either 
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side prepared to take 
care of all trade. We 
may be wrong about 
this ; but our impres- 
sion is that San 
Francisco, and to a 
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Californians live a good part of their lives 

in the most important room in the house— 

the family sedan, or in the open; hence the 

popularity of such equipment as this out- 
doors fireplace 


certain extent the other Bay cities, are 
building their commerce around banking 
and shipping rather than around manufac- 
tures. To be sure, there are some fac- 
tories; but local business men tell us 
frankly that labor troubles have given 
manufacturing a certain handicap. This 
is, however, a great fiscal center, and the 
Bay of course is one of the world’s finest 
harbors. The great bridges being built, 
one across the Golden Gate and one from 
San Francisco to Oakland, no doubt will 
have their effects upon the development 
of commerce. 

The eastern shore has many immense 
yards; such as the E. K. Wood Lumber 
Co. The headquarters of this big line are 
at San Francisco, and the purchasing of- 
fices are at Oakland and Vernon. Con- 
struction on the eastern shore is showing 
large gains, many of the houses going up 
in outlying suburbs and in the surround- 
ing hills. 

C. I. Gilbert, of the Eureka Mill & 
Lumber Co., Oakland, explained genially 
that his company had been forced by cir- 
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cumstances and the trend of the times to 
expand its lines. It has an extraordinary 
range of sales rooms and display win- 
dows, showing many but not all the lines 
generally carried in these days. “I don’t 
like paint,’ Mr. Gilbert said. “I never 
did like it. I never wanted to paint a 
board, don’t now and never expect to. I 
don’t like to sell paint. To do it with any 
success there has to be somebody in the 
organization who knows an entirely dif- 
ferent business. Pick-up sales take lots of 
selling; advice about color and how to 
put it on. And big sales come into com- 
petition with the big paint dealers. Yards 
in smaller cities handle all lines, of course ; 
but we handle such things as nails and 
stock building hardware. We found our 
buyers wanted American-made nails; 
wouldn’t take anything else. 

“Business volume is up, though not to 
what it was some years ago. I expect 
some definite changes in the near future; 
higher general price levels, for example, 
and higher wage levels. I don’t see how it 
can be otherwise with so much money be- 
ing pumped into the country. When the 
veterans bonus money came through, one 
bank here opened seven or eight thousand 
new accounts and rented a thousand 
safety-deposit boxes. Banks here are out 
soliciting real estate loans. House va- 
cancies in Oakland are just over one per- 
cent; and I’m told normal vacancies are 


Good Word for 


_Cuartorte, N, C., Oct. 19.—In a recent bulle- 
tin sert to the members of the Carolina Building 
Material Institute, Victor W. Wheeler, secre- 
tary, discussed the position of the “indispensable 
wholesaler,” and urged upon his members more 
consideration for and better co-operation with 
ethical wholesalers. He also paid his respects 
to purchasing agencies through whom some deal- 
ers place their orders. Mr. Wheeler prefaces 
his bulletin with the statement that “A whole- 
saler needs no defense for his functional place 
within the industry. His economic function of 
service to the retailer has been successfully dem- 
onstrated these many years and, as a co-agent 
within our great national lumber industry he 
has conducted himself (collectively speaking) 
with singular honor and ability.” Continuing, 
Mr. Wheeler said: 


THE “INDISPENSABLE WHOLESALER” 


Like good health and God’s everyday bless- 
ings, which we are prone to accept with 
shameful casualness, many retailers have 
come to look upon lumber wholesalers as so 
many individuals standing in their way to 
prevent their reaching the manufacturers di- 
rect. Some feel that to do business with an 
honorable lumber salesman is to make an 
unnecessary, dusty detour to the sawdust 
pile (the manufacturer’s mill). 

Wholesaler an Authority: No, indeed, the 
wholesaler is not an obstructionist, an ap- 
pendage or an unnecessary impediment to 
prompt and economical lumber purchasing; 
he is, rather an AUTHORITY on _ lumber, 
market prices, grades, uses, moisture con- 
tent, where and when lumber may be se- 
cured, how best handled and transported, 
financed; locating special and unusual stock, 
keeping dealers posted on a hundred and one 
things which, if incorporated into a “busi- 
ness service” would cost the subscriber any- 
where from fifty to one hundred dollars per 
year! 

Were it not for the ethical, high-principled 
wholesaler, “ORDERLY DISTRIBUTION” 
would cease to be extant in less than thirty 
days, and the ultimate cost of lumber to the 
consumer would be considerably higher, be- 
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supposed to be ten or twelve percent. So 
everything seems set for a lot of new con- 
struction.” 

B. J. Boorman, of the Boorman Lum- 
ber Co., was retailing in Montana when 
this department first became acquainted 
with him. But for a number of years he 
has had a yard in Oakland. He has been 
meeting the energetic competition of the 
Bay Cities for some time by keeping a 
graduate architect on his staff. In this 
way he offers a special planning service 
that helps get the customer’s mind off the 
single matter of price and turns it to the 
more important matter, important both to 
buyer and seller, of getting the exact plan 
called for by the special conditions. Mr. 
Boorman said with a smile that this never 
served to get prices above a reasonable 
market level, but sometimes did keep them 
from falling too far below that level. Mr. 
Boorman put in much time a year or two 
ago, doing his bit locally and through cor- 
respondence with Washington in the effort 
to work out common-sense methods for 
getting construction started. He still 
thinks that the construction business, all 
by itself, if properly promoted, could come 
near to putting all the idle to work. 

The Tilden Lumber Co., of Berkeley, 
is part of the company that has headquar- 
ters in Oakland. At the time of our visit 
the yard was rather torn up by a new 
road being built to the ferry landing. As 


Wholesaler From 


cause it would cost the dealer more to get 
his “preferred” lumber requirements finally 
placed in his bins or on his yard. 


On the Payroll: The lumber wholesaler is 
not on the retailer’s payroll, but we main- 
tain the retailer would have to put somebody 
thereon if he did not have the wholesaler 
and the wholesaler’s salesmen working for 
him as they are today. The wholesaler makes 
personal trips to the mills, spends hundreds 
of dollars per year in long distance tele- 
phone calls, investigates grade complaints, 
checks shortages, dryness etc., and acts vir- 
tually as a freight agent or “commercial” 
agent. 

Granting “Power of Attorney”: We have 
written this article in the hope it may dis- 
courage retailers from placing orders through 
certain “PURCHASING AGENCIES” instead 
of through the regular, recognized ethical 
wholesalers and their salesmen. There is a 
growing tendency among some retailers to 
seek to save the wholesaler’s pittance of a 
commission by “going out of town” as it 
were, and authorizing some agency to do 
their buying, select their mills, accept ques- 
tionable or inferior grades and in other ways 
act as their “power of attorney”—all for the 
saving of the wholesaler’s little 8 percent 
(frequently less) commission! The dealers, 
of course, not only sell their business birth- 
right when they do this, but pay the agency 
a monthly or quarterly fee to boot! 

For these “considerations,” the PURCHAS- 
ING AGENCY will scamp and scurry around 
for mills that will “sell for less’”’ and make 
it “convenient” for the agency to pass the 
wholesaler’s commission back to the retailer! 
What pretty business, indeed!! 

Taking the “Long” View: It must be ob- 
vious to anybody who will take the time and 
trouble to “think it out and through” that 
the retailer does not save one thin dime in 
the long run, by taking this circuitous 
method of purchasing his lumber require- 
ments. Oh, yes, the retailer may save a few 
dollars on a few isolated carloads of lumber, 
but taking it month in and month out, year 
in and year out, no lumber dealer would 
become truly successful, in our opinion, he 
continued to fill his bins and keep his stock 
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we understand it, this road is a WPA 
project; and until the engineers decided 
just what they were going to do, the 
company was getting along with the office 
on blocks. E. M. Tilden, son of the late 
founder, of the same name and initials, 
told us the FHA had given a real boost 
to construction, some twenty houses in a 
neighboring suburb having been financed 
that way. Mr. Tilden stated that labor 
troubles seemed impending much of the 
time ; with a carpenter strike threatening. 

E. A. Blackman, of the Blackman & 
Anderson Lumber Co., Oakland, said it 
was difficult to get carpenters, and that 
there was some danger of labor cost in- 
creases that would check building. 

H. C. Berry, of the Oakland Lumber 
Co., added his testimony that the FHA 
had been a real aid in getting construc- 
tion started. This company is associated 
with MacDonald & Harrington (Ltd.), 
San Francisco. This is an attractive re- 
tailing plant that carries a complete line 
of building materials. A number of other 
retailers added information about the 
FHA, the instability of labor and the un- 
doubted increase in building. W. T. Frye, 
of H. J. DeVries, Berkeley, said that dur- 
ing the hard going a few years back the 
Bay cities used to issue building permits 
for perhaps two or three houses a day. 
The number at the time of our call was 
running from thirty to forty a day. 


Retail Secretary 


full, fresh, bright and clean 
“purchasing agency” route. 

Remember the wholesalers. 
best friends. 

They save you money, worry and trouble. 
They eliminate or minimize risks. They help 
finance you; at any rate, they grant many 
liberal financial considerations and conven- 
iences. Don’t go “out of town,” to do busi- 
ness. Trade with your friends, people you 
know, trust and respect—people who will be 
right here ten, twenty and fifty years from 
now. 

Orderly Distribution: The Carolina Build- 
ing Material Institute is built upon the single 
principle of “orderly distribution.” Dealers, 
do your part to uphold the Institute by 
patronizing our responsible, ethical lumber, 
and other, wholesalers. 


through the 
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Book of Fire Protection Methods 
and Appliances 


The eighth edition of the Crosby-Fiske- 
Forster Handbook of Fire Protection, issued 
under the sponsorship and editorial supervision 
of the National Fire Protection Association, is 
the first revision of that valuable work in about 
twelve years, and is therefore in demand among 
all those interested in approved and tested 
modern methdds of protection against fire 
losses, and in appliances used in fire preven- 
tion and fire fighting. Chapters on every phase 
of fire causation and prevention are to be found 
herein, such as “Heating Appliances, Chimneys 
and Flues,” “Flammable Liquids,” “Electricity,” 
“Dust Explosions,” “Roofs and Roof Cover- 
ings,’ “Automatic Sprinkler Protection,” 
“Transportation Fire Safety,” “Farm and For- 
est Fire Protection,” these being selected en- 
tirely at random. There are 58 such chapters 
in this comprehensive reference volume. The 
“Handbook” may be obtained from the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN at the publisher’s price, $4.50, 
postpaid. 
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Exterior of new Kansas City (Kan.} building of the Badger Lumber Co., dedicated to better merchandising of building materials 


Expresses Last Word in Modernity 


“Modern” is stamped all over the new 
office and store of the Badger Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Kan., and that term 
applies to the inside as well as the outside 
of the building, as the accompanying illus- 
trations attest. Does it pay to have things 
uptodate, attractive, and convenient for 
the merchandising of lumber and building 
materials of every sort? Let this question 
be answered by W. I. Selbert, vice presi- 
dent of the company, who in the head- 
quarters offices of the big line-yard con- 
cern—which offices are located in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (mot Kan.), said to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

“Although the extent of the merchan- 
dising effort expended at our Kansas City 
(Kan.) yard was, in its inception, some- 
what experimental in nature, the results 
have already justified our hopes, and have 
given us a new vision for the future of our 
industry, and specifically for our own or- 
ganization.” The plant was planned with 
a distinct goal or ideal in view, expressed 
by Mr. Selbert in the following words: 

“In order that the full merchandising 


value of this location might be brought 
into play, it was essential that the exterior 
be co-ordinated with the interior in such 
a way as fully to impress upon the 
mind of passers-by, either on foot or in 
fast-moving motor vehicles, the complete- 
ness of our building materials service.” 
How well this ideal has been met is 
shown by the accompanying view of the 
sales and display room, which is one of 
the most attractive and best arranged that 
this writer has evet noted. All merchan- 
dise is either openly displayed in studio 
shelves or on the top of specially built dis- 
play racks, in open containers ; or, if cabi- 
nets or closed shelves are required, a 
sample of the merchandise therein is at- 
tractively displayed on the outside of its 
own container in such way as to permit 
the prospective buyer not only to see but 
to handle and examine the individual item. 
But of course the exterior first im- 
presses itself upon the visitor. It will be 
observed by the photograph showing the 
building, that beauty, as well as simplicity, 
has been accomplished, both in design and 


treatment, giving a clean, attractive, eye- 
compelling atmosphere to the location. 
The low-cut plate glass windows permit 
clear view of the interior ; wherein, as has 
been mentioned, no effort has been spared 
to place every item having display value 
so as to have it appear to best advantage. 

The absence of hanging or protruding 
signs on the exterior of the building will 
be noted. Thus a cluttered appearance is 
avoided, and even an impression of 
“stream-lining” imparted. The blue neon 
sign, “Badger Lumber & Coal Co.,” plus 
the window signs, and the painted signs of 
highly specialized lines, lie flat to the 
building, accomplishing the desired effect 
of advertising without any sacrifice in ap- 
pearance, but rather, by color harmony, 
adding zest, and, if the terms may be ap- 
propriately applied to a building, aggres- 
siveness and emphasis to the general tone 
and purpose of the structure, which are, 
to make possible increased sales of the 
lines of merchandise handled, and the 
rendering of even more efficient service to 
an army of customers. 


Interior of one of the finest sales and display rooms in the Middle West; that of the Badger Lumber Co. at Kansas City, Kan. 
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How Cost Control Builds Sales and Protects Profits 


In a survey of eastern States we find 
that retailers in all fields, including those 
selling building specialties, paint, hard- 
ware and home appliances, who use cost 
control, report bigger profits than those 
who uSe no system of “costing” sales. We 
found many dealers with big annual sales, 
and no system of cost eontrol, experienc- 
ing smaller net profits than dealers with 


[By FRED MERISH] 


smaller annual volume and adequate cost- 
ing systems. Cost control is a sales 
builder behind the scenes. 

The system of cost control used effec- 
tively by most retailers involves a simple 
cost code. An item costing the dealer 
$6.50 is coded by substituting a letter for 








\ ie THE CASE, comprising a number of compartments separated 


by one horizontal and several vertical—or, more correctly, slanting— 

partitions, seen in right foreground of accompanying illustration. The 
San Pedro Lumber Co., Whittier, Calif., has two of these slanting-compart- 
ment cases—one at each side of the front entrance. The one shown in the 
accompanying picture contains advertising literature—booklets, folders, etc.— 
supplied by various manufacturers, describing their products handled by the 
yard. The other case contains, in similar compartments, samples of the 
actual materials. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative thought this 
idea of showing the materials themselves, as well as printed descriptions .of 
them, a very good one, so he snapped the accompanying picture, which will 
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serve to show how easily any dealer might fix up similar cases, or perhaps 
even improve upon them. Some of the advantages are stated by Manager 
Arnold R. EnEarl: “We find that these cases keep our advertising litera- 
ture in good order, so that it doesn’t look like something for the junkman 
to carry out. We find also that customers will take this material away with 
them when it is silently offered in this way. These sales helps are good 
stuff, and cost the manufacturers considerable money, so dealers ought to 
be interested in effectively using it. Rightly used, it really helps make sales, 
but of course can do this only when it gets into the hands of interested buyers. 
These racks, keeping the literature clean, and displaying it attractively, help 
greatly toward accomplishing that object.” 








the decimal point. This letter, changed 
every two months, is part of a code word. 
For example, the code word may be 
“Paints,” so an item costing the dealer 
$6.50 purchased in February, is coded 
6P50, an item purchased by the dealer 
for $2.49 in July is coded 2N49, the let- 
ter always replacing the decimal point; 
and being used in its proper monthly se- 
quence. The retail price is also shown 
on the tag or ticket. Dealers say that this 
cost code, simple as it is, prevents the 
“sellee” from ascertaining the cost price. 
None reports any trouble in this regard. 

Chain and independent retailers in all 
fields are finding that cost codes build 
sales and decrease the cost of sales. In 
most cases the salespeople are given the 
key to the code. The fact that sales- 
people know the cost prices has not been 
found harmful. Costs are no secret to 
experienced salespeople anyhow. If the 
dealer wishes to keep cost-code prices to 
himself, he can use a special mark to 
designate to the salespeople the long- 
profit items that he wants pushed. Any 
type of code may be used. Code words 
should be changed periodically, to make 
a code more confusing to decipher, as 
special protection against customers who 
may be overly nimble-witted. 

From our interviews on retail sales 
costing we have garnered eight reasons 
why cost control builds sales and protects 
profits. Here they are: 


(1) Cost control stimulates sales of 
long-margin items, particularly if the 
dealer offers a bonus or commission for 
moving the more profitable products. A 
salesman can make no excuse for selling 
a preponderance of short-profit items, re- 
quiring little effort. With cost control, 
he knows the cost and should sell enough 
long-profit items to earn his way. 


(2) Cost control keeps shelf-warmers 
at minimum. The code letter tells age at 
a glance, which is a big advantage in 
maintaining profits, because the old goods 
can be moved before they get So stale as 
to require drastic price cuts to move 
them. 


(3) Cost control provides a quick 
daily check on profits, to determine 
whether sufficient average margin is be- 
ing obtained to safeguard net profits. 
Dealers may record the cost of each 
item sold on the cash register tape, or in 
the sales book, then determine the gross 
profit by deducting costs from selling 
prices. If this gross profit is below the 
usual percentage, steps may be taken im- 
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mediately to rectify the situation; other- 
wise the condition might continue indefi- 
nitely and cause irreparable damage. 
Dealers using cost control check up on 
gross profits at least once weekly, some- 
times every day, to stop loss leaks im- 
mediately. 

[Notre—The remaining five reasons will be 


stated in the second, and final, instalment of 
this article, to appear in next issue——Eprtor.] 


New Store Is Visited by 2,300 
Persons 


About 2,300 persons inspected the new 
store of the Richardson Lumber Co. at 
Forest City, Mo., upon occasion of its 
recent opening and house-warming. The 
new building houses the hardware stock 
and the main office of the Richardson 
chain of yards, the other units of which 





New building of the Richardson Lumber Co., at Forest City, Mo., 
which houses the hardware department and the general offices 


are located at Mound City, Craig and 
Fortescue, Mo. This fine new structure 
is 20x140 feet, and is finished and 
equipped in best modern style. 

The Richardson Lumber Co. began 
business in 1906, with the purchase by 
Will Richardson of the yard formerly 
operated by J. W. Crider. The health of 
the founder having failed some years ago 
the active operation of the business has 
in recent years devolved upon his sons, 
Cecil L. and Herbert A. 

The Richardsons are to be congratu- 
lated upon their fine new store, which is 
a credit alike to the owners and to the 
community which it so efficiently serves. 





Selling Building Materials in an 
Oil Town 


Goose CreEK, Tex., Oct. 19.—Selling 
lumber and building materials in an oil 
field or oil town is generally considered 
a temporary thing or a business affected 
by booms and low business tides; but the 
Lutman Lumber Co., located here, is one 
firm that finds a steady volume of busi- 
ness in an oil producing and refinery 
town. Goose Creek has a population of 
about 6,000. Naturally, oil people are 
always subject to being transferred to 
some other field or town; but the Lutman 
yard finds it is possible to sell homes on 
a permanent “basis. 

Manager I. C. Albright says: “We are 
selling four, five and six room houses 
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- with fine results. 








We are also selling 
some garage apartments—the latter to 
two classes of prospects. If a prospect 
is not quite sure how long he will live 
here, we talk garage apartment to him, 
showing him that it is a good stepping- 
stone to a better home when he has paid 
out on the garage; or that if he should 
be transferred he can always sell his 
apartment and salvage most of his money 
that would have gone into rent receipts. 
We also sell garage apartments to people 
who already own homes but who build 
these apartments to supplement their -in- 
comes.” 

Mr. Albright attributes a large part of 
his firm’s sales to the good relationship 
maintained with carpenters and contrac- 
tors, who in turn bring a lot of business 
to the yard. 

The Lutman Lumber Co. finds that the 


officials of the large refinery encourage 
home building, and an employee of sev- 
eral years’ standing can borrow from a 
loan fund, to build a home, at a low rate 
of interest. This dealer stresses the im- 
portance of home ownership, showing 
workers that their company rates them as 
more valuable if they are home owners. 





EVER notice Contractor 
When you throw And figure 
The table scraps And figure 
Out to the And figure 
Chickens Until the 
Three pullets Nourishment 
Will usually Is all gone 
Get hold of And never seem 
One piece To discover that 
Of gristle Meantime other 
And while they - Good prospects 
Are pulling That would 
And tugging Show a profit 
The other birds Have been 
Eat up all Gobbled up? 

_ The meat? 


If you can not 
Land your 
Prospect with 
One mighty pull 


Did the three 
Which fought 
Ever remind you 


Of retail Let go and 
Lumbermen Forget it 
Looking for And while the 
Volume instead Others are 
Of profit Fighting 
Who get hold of Go get some 
A poor prospect Real 


Or a "slick" Nourishment 


Lifted from bulletin of New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association. 
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He also finds that he can work out other 
loan plans for prospects if necessary— 
and, incidentally, a great deal of cash 
business is being done. 








Lumber Company Furnishes 
. Specialized Aid to Home 
Builders 


San Dieco, CAuiF., Oct. 19.—The Ben- 
son Lumber Co., operating a large saw- 
mill here, has recently added a department 
to serve home builders, embracing all ac- 
tivities involved in building a dwelling, 
from advisory service to financing, assist- 
ance in selection of architect and builder, 
furnishing the lumber and all other ma- 
terials, and supplying structural “super- 
vision. 

Manager Harry Whittemore, however, 





The original office and yard of the Richardson Lumber Co., one of 
the business landmarks of Forest City, Mo. 


stresses the point that the Benson com- 
pany is not engaging in any phase of 
architectural or building contracting activ- 
ity ; the services of the new department be- 
ing strictly advisory, while affording fi- 
nancing and general helpful assistance to 
home builders, with a view to relieving 
them from details. 


Ernest Hulick, prominent in industrial 
circles for a number of years, is in charge 
of the new department, which is described 
as “one-stop, departmentized, and com- 
plete home-building service.” Mr. Hulick 
states that architects, building contractors 
and building-loan people are enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the new service 
and are co-operating wholeheartedly. He 
thinks it should prove a real stimulant to 
home building in this section. 





Opportunity for a Contractor 


A little ad in the classified advertising 
section of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN points to a situation that is 
significant of the revival of building 
throughout the country. This ad is to the 
effect that if any retailer knows of a con- 
tractor who wants to move to California, 
and will communicate that fact, the adver- 
tiser will tell him of an opportunity in the 
southern part of that State. Not wishing 
to “stir up a cyclone of carpenters and 
builders who might think we had a ‘New 
Deal’ situation for them,” the advertiser 
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requests that replies be sent to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, to be in turn passed on 
to him. Here is a rather promising op- 
portunity for a contractor who would like 
to remove his activities to southern Cali- 
fornia. Any reader who knows of a con- 
tractor of this kind may do him a good 
turn by sending his name to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. 





Signs Offer Menu of Lumber 
Yard Goods and Services 


A “menu” of goods and services is 
offered buyers who enter the office of the 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. in Long Beach, 
Calif. Such suggestion tend to build up 
size of the average sale, asserts Manager 
J. M. Gray. A sign ten feet long is used, 
with the word “Menw” lettered in red 
across the top. “Service 7 a. m. to 6 p. m. 
daily except Sunday” is printed beneath. 
There follows three parallel columns, list- 
ing a variety of goods, some “specials” 
being lettered in red, while the others are 
in blue. 

Small blue and white signs are hung 
at intervals around the walls, so that 
no matter where a customer looks, he will 
see two or three ideas suggested. For ex- 
ample, one sign lists: “Window weights, 
shoe cabinets, garage hardware” ; another, 
“Mail boxes, builders’ hardware, composi- 
tion shingles, roll roofing.” Where cus- 
tomers drive into the yard a two-way sign 
has been attached to the building. This 
lists twelve items, set one beneath the 
other, in blue lettering. Items include 
paint, hardware, nails, roofing, fencing 
and other special lines. 

A 4inch pine board, painted white, 
runs the entire length of the sheds, just 
beneath the top deck; in which position 
it is seen by all who drive up to the sheds. 
Twenty-eight special items are listed 
along this board, including garden tools, 
built-in fixtures, cedar-lining, asphalt, cre- 
osote, poultry netting, medicine cabinets, 
step-ladders, turpentine, etc. The sign 
makes extra sales by utilizing space that 
ordinarily is unused. 
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New Coal Shed Has Good 


Points 


The accompanying illustration shows the 
track side of a new coal shed recently com- 
pleted by the Kingsley Lumber & Coal Co., 
at Wilcox, Neb. Its advantages are sum- 
marized by Moritz Aabel, resident manager, 
as follows: 

“The coal can be unloaded direct from 
the car to the bin with a wheelbarrow, thus 
eliminating much breakage. The bottom of 





New coal shed of the 

Kingsley Lumber & 

Coal Co., Wilcox, 
Neb. 





the door is on a level with the car floor. 
The entire floor is of cement. On opposite 
side of the shed, where coal is loaded on 
trucks, we built an extension of the floor, 
about 4 feet beyond the bin, which makes it 
much easier to scoop the coal when the bins 
are full.” 


A Well-Arranged Yard 


The yard of the Harris Lumber Co., 
Loveland, Colo., owned and operated by 
George Harris, affords a good example of 
arrangement. The accompanying draw- 
ing gives an idea of how it is laid out. 
The yard occupies a quarter of a block, 
and is situated on a corner. 

Above the office is a second-story room 
in which are displayed built-in features, 
and other woodwork, including “nook” ta- 
bles and chairs. 

The yard is enclosed with a wire fence, 
so passers-by may look in and see the 
large stock of lumber and the display of 
hog and poultry houses. 

There is plenty of room for trucks to 
drive into the yard, load up and drive 
out without turning around. 

The only part of the Harris stock 
that is out-of-doors is the display of 
hog and poultry houses, arranged as 
shown. The lum- 
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many thousand feet 
of lumber ; which of 
course is arranged 
so that any item ean 
be easily found. 
Moldings, wall- 
board, cement and 
other items are 
stocked in com- 
partments along 
one side, as noted 
in the drawing. 
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A Good Coal "Ad" That 
"Spots" the Lumber Yard 


An excellent caption is used over its 
coal advertisement in local newspaper by 
the Scotia Lumber & Mercantile Co., 
Scotia, Neb. The caption reads: “When 
a of Coal, Think of the Lumber 

ard.” 


The text of the advertisement also is 
good, reading in part: “Our bins are 





bulging with coal, and still more to come; 
we didn’t run clear out of coal last year, 
but we got pretty low. This year, we are 
holding three cars of Hayden lump in re- 
serve—these bins won’t be opened until 
Jan. 1, so let winter do its worst.” 


There is no doubt but what intimate, 
“folksey” talk of this sort gets across, 
especially in a small community. The ad- 
vertisement goes on to tell about the va- 
rious kinds of soft and hard coal, the 
sizes, grades, etc., carried in stock, thus 
helping the householder to decide which 
is best suited to his needs, and ends up 
by repeating the main appeal, in this 
form: 

“We appreciate your orders, so remem- 
ber the lumber yard when you need coal.” 

This is a very good coal ad throughout, 
but, as stated in the beginning, the best 
thing about it is the heading, which cen- 
ters the attention of householders on the 
lumber yard as best source of fuel sup- 
ply. This appeal operates two ways: First, 
to bring in customers for coal; and, sec- 
ond, to open opportunity to sell them 
other items—materials for building and 
for repairs about the home, and farm— 
especially such goods as paints, roofing, 
fencing, etc., which are particularly ready 
sellers during the fall months, in prepara- 
tion for the storms and severe weather ex- 
perienced during the winter months over 
a very large part of the country. 





"Snowbirds" Appear in 


Wisconsin 


Maptson, Wis., Oct. 19.—“Snowbirds” have 
made their appearance in Wisconsin. Not the 
feathery creatures that are welcomed during 
the winter months but a species the law would 
drive from the State. The appellation “snow- 
bird” applies to racketeering coal dealers who 
truck cheap, surface-grade coal into the State 
and sell it in violation of Wisconsin law, 
George S. Warner, chief inspector of the de- 
partment of agriculture and markets points out. 
Their practice is to sell the coal in Wisconsin 
without obtaining a peddler’s license and in vio- 
lation of the laws pertaining to weights and 
measures. Not only that, but’ in many in- 
stances their methods are in violation of city 
ordinances. 

Usually the “snowbirds” are owners of 
trucks who buy the coal at a very low price, 
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bring it into Wisconsin to be sold at a rate 
as high as $5 per guess-weight ton, and later 
fill up their empty truck with potatoes to 
be sold at a considerable profit in their home 
State. Their operations are largely confined 
to Wisconsin’s potato growing areas. 
Violations of the peddler’s license law carry 
maximum penalty of $50 fine or 30 days in jail 
for each illegal sale. The penalty for violating 
the weights and measures provisions of the 
statutes consists of a fine of not more than 
25 or imprisonment of not more than 10 
days or both. It would be possible to impose 
both of these penalties, Inspector Warner said. 





How One Dealer Increased His 


Wallboard Sales 


Three-inch square samples of wallboard and 
insulation stocked by the T. J. Carter Lumber 
Co., Tulsa, Okla., have contributed materially 
to that company’s 30 percent increase in wall- 
board sales during the past six months. The 
squares are kept on a table in the merchandise 
room of the plant. 

“Until six months ago we sold but little 
wallboard except for fixing up store displays 
and similar purposes,” Dale Carter of the com- 
pany said. “But during the increase in con- 
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struction which has since taken place, people 
have become educated to its use. 
possible we suggest it for some purpose, even 


Wherever 


if a minor one, on every job. Though wall- 


board may represent but a small part of the 
total business done, there is a nice profit in it.” 


The reactions of all customers to whom wall- 
board is sold are observed and made use of in 
selling new prospects. 


A Little Thing—But Helpful 


At the office of the Fox-Woodsum Lum- 
ber Co., Pasadena, Calif., a photograph of a 
beautiful thoroughbred dog on the counter, 
under a glass where are displayed the busi- 
ness cards of a large number of tradesmen 
customers, attracts attention to the cards 
and fosters good-will of animal lovers. 

“It’s surprising how many men are dog 
fans, and what an important effect interest 
in the animals has in getting and holding 
their friendship,” says Office Manager E. S. 
Adkins. “Every day several customers com- 
ment on the dog picture; ask who the ani- 
mal belongs to, and then begin to tell about 
their own dogs. Through such conversation 
we establish a cordial relationship. The cus- 


tomer likes us because we like dogs. 
found that this friendly, personal feeling 
counts for a good deal in getting business.” 


of plumbers, 
yard customers. 
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The cards posted under the glass are those 
plasterers, carpenters etc.— 
They pick up business 
through the display, and of course the com- 
pany gets their support for co-operating in 
this way. 





Issues Warning Against Tricky 
Collection Agencies 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—Following 
is an excerpt from a bulletin issued by the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


At various times during past years your 
association has cautioned you about making 
contracts with tricky collection agencies 
which give you a very rosy picture of the 
service they are able to render you, and then 
wind up by having you sign a contract which 
is not so rosy. One of our Iowa members 
has recently called our attention to an in- 
stance of this kind. 


Clever Sales Talk Ropes Victim 


In this particular case, the retailer was 
induced by a clever sales talk to sign a 


Yard Combines Beauty With Utility. 


(Continued from front page) 


reporter: “How did you happen to se- 
lect this classic type of old English archi- 
tecture for your yard?” The reply was: 
“TI will give the credit to my son, Bond 
Proctor, who, since finishing his college 


the first place, he is a thorough lumber- 
man and building materials merchant— 
one who keeps informed regarding the 
many adaptations of wood and other ma- 
terials that are constantly appearing on the 
market, and who does not hesitate to add 


with my old yard here in recent months.” 

Mr. Proctor in years past has served 
the industry as a director of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, and 
his activities have also included many 
other business, political and civic contacts, 





Above views show the attractive office and display room of J. R. Proctor, California, Mo. 


work a year ago, has been associated with 
me in the yard. He wanted to get away 
from the old type of square-front lumber 
yard, and suggested that the English motif 
be adopted; then he and a friend worked 
out the plans.” The result certainly is 
most pleasing, as the photograph shows. 
Two cardinal principles were laid down 
by the senior Mr. Proctor, one being 
strong, substantial and convenient con- 
struction ; and the other, a place for every- 
thing. The illustrations of the building 
and the splendid sales and display room 
indicate how faithfully these Senne 
have been carried out. 

What sort of man is the moving spirit 
of the Proctor lumber business? Well, in 


to his lines those that he is convinced will 
contribute to better, more efficient, or 
more economical construction; or that 
especially, make homes more livable, com- 
fortable and convenient. Along this line 
he said: “When I started in the lumber 
business forty years ago I handled only 
ten or a dozen products, but the number 
of items on the market and the demand 
for them has increased yearly until now 
I think I have as many as one hundred. 
Fifty-eight new ones were put on the 
market last year. This condition has 
made it necessary for the up-to-date retail 
lumberman to keep taking on new prod- 
ucts, and rearranging his building, adding 
to it here and there, much as I have done 


including a term in the legislature. 
Few men in his community: have given 
more liberally of their time, energy and 
means toward public betterment. He has 
operated a lumber business in this town 
of California, situated in the State of Mis- 
souri, for twenty years or more, with 
steadily increasing esteem of his business 
associates and fellow citizens. And, finally, 
as he shows visitors through the new 
plant—which traveling salesmen do not 
hesitate to refer to as one of the finest in 
the entire Central Missouri area—his eyes 
sparkle with satisfaction because he knows 
that he has here a plant that is a real 
credit to his town, and which imparts dis- 
tinction to his business. 
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contract with a collection agency having its 


office in Chicago, which contract provided 
among other things that commissions pay- 
able to the collection agency would be as 
follows: 40 percent of the total accounts 
listed for collection, if the total of those ac- 
counts was less than $200; 30 per cent if the 
total was more than $200 but less than $1,000; 
and 25 percent if the total was more than 
$1,000. The collection agency by this con- 
tract agreed to liquidate 80 percent of the 
accounts listed for collection within 90 days, 
or in case this were not done, to continue 
efforts until 80 percent had been recovered. 

This agreement sounds attractive, but upon 
careful analysis it will be noted that all the 
collection agency agrees to do i¢ to “con- 


“Open House 


BurraLto, N. Y., Oct. 19.—Marking 
70 years of continuous operation and de- 
velopment, Wm. Henrich’s Sons Co., 
lumber dealer and manufacturer of mill- 
work and panel board, on Sept. 24 held 
open house for an invited list of sales- 
men, architects, contractors and valued 
customers. Luncheon was served from 
eleven in the morning until 2:30 in the 
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tinue its efforts,” but it does not specify 
what efforts will be continued, or what at- 
tempts will be made to make collection. 


When the Joker Is Hidden 

The joker in the contract is that the col- 
lection agency receives its 40, 30 or 25 per- 
cent, as provided above, out of the first 
money collected, and remits nothing to the 
ereditor unless and until the full amount 
of the commissions for the collection agency 
have been collected from the debtors. As 
might be expected, the accounts in the case 
of this Iowa member were partially collected, 
to the extent that collections fully covered 
the commissions of the agency, after which 
the creditor received $3.97 from accounts 


tor’s franchise for an overhead door. 

The mill produces a wide diversifica- 
tion of products. An AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN staff member visited it recently 
and found, in addition to sash, doors and 
other stock millwork, two major jobs of 
widely varying character being assembled 
within a few feet of each other. One of 
these was a wood form for a 40-foot 
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which totaled more than $1,200. Whether or 
not he will ever receive any more is ques- 
tionable. 


Demand a Copy of Contract 


This contract is typical of the contracts 
used by the tricky collection agencies, Your 
association again wishes to caution you 
against making any contract with a collec- 
tion agency until it has been carefully ex- 
amined as to all of its provisions. The next 
time a collection agency salesman calls upon 
you, we suggest that you ask him for a copy 
of his contract, and send that copy to your 
association for examination by its attorneys. 
You will save youself a lot of grief and a 
lot of money by taking this precaution. 


” Marks 70 Years’ Progress 


is carefully stored in heated warehouses, 

Dimension lumber and boards are kept 
in sheds of the umbrella type. There are 
six alleys, each 130 feet long. In two of 
these are stored boards and insulation, the 
latter in completely enclosed compart- 
ments. Two other alleys contain dimen- 
sion lumber, and the others are used to 
store flooring. Driveways between the 





Dimension stock and boards are stored in sheds of the umbrella type. There are six alleys (note openings) each 130 feet long. 
Notice the gates, suspended from overhead tracks 


afternoon. More than 200 guests par- 
took of the repast, and then joined an 
inspection trip of the plant. 

The company had its beginning in 
1866, when William Henrich launched a 
carpenter-contracting business in a small 
shop. He soon found himself supplying 
others with lumber and mill products. The 
demand for his services grew, and in 1887 
a planing mill was built. It was in that 
year that Frederick Henrich, present 
president of the firm, and one of three 
sons, joined the organization. 

The year 1888 marked the passing of 
the senior Henrich, and the three sons 
entered into a partnership arrangement. 
Soon after, more property was acquired, 
and an extension was built to the mill. 
Next, the partnership became a corpora- 
tion, and still more property was pur- 
chased. This provided a home for the 
Henrich Panel Co. (Inc.), organized in 
1923, and there followed in succession a 
heated warehouse for plywood and kiln- 
dried lumber, the organization of the 
Bison Lumber Co. (Inc.), and a distribu- 


radial bend in a 16-foot concrete sewer. 
While the lumber was of course unfin- 
ished, the construction called for meticu- 
lous accuracy. The other job was a beau- 
tifully executed mahogany cabinet and 
shelf installation for a downtown depart- 
ment store. A notable feature in the mill 
was a large enclosed cabinet separated 
into compartments, which is used for the 
storage of dowels, thus insuring that the 
material will be protected from dirt and 
other injury. 

At one time the company did all of its 
own kiln drying, but in recent years, with 
improvement in manufacturing, ready 
seasoned lumber is always ordered. Due 
however, to the great variety of species 
and sizes required from time to time, 
there are occasional demands for lumber 
the factory drying of which would require 
more time than is available. To take care 
of such contingencies the company main- 
tains a small dry kiln as insurance to its 
customers of fast service regardless of 
irregularities in deliveries of kiln dried 
lumber. All lumber used for millwork 


alleys are paved with macadam, and 
pitched slightly for drainage. Entrance 
to the driveways is through gates sus- 
pended from overhead tracks. Founda- 
tions have been placed for the addition of 
another alley. 

Several types and sizes of insulation 
board are handled, the largest measuring 
8x14 feet. Indicative of the rapid turn- 
over of this kind of stock is the fact that 
during the first eight months of this 
year 18 carloads of one brand were sold. 

An interesting development in the ply- 
wood manufacturing department of the 
concern is the treating of a large portion 
of the stock for use as concrete forming. 
With the treatment, several re-uses of the 
material are possible. 

At the anniversary party luncheon was 
served buffet style on covered tables under 
the covered shed. In addition to a num- 
ber of exhibits of the company’s own 
products, some of the’ wallboard, insula- 
tion and roofing manufacturers from 
whom the company purchases materials 
arranged exhibits of their wares. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Rules for Orderly Distribution 
Proposed by Salesmen 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 19.—Asserting that 
no plan for the “orderly distribution” of lumber 
and shingles has been advocated which all 
parties can or will adopt, the Associated 
Lumber Salesmen’s Association of Kansas City 
has submitted five basic rules for successful 
and profitable merchandising by producers of 
lumber and shingles, in a letter sent to manu- 
facturers throughout the country. The associa- 
tion laid down the following rules which were 
termed “vital to every person in the industry”: 


1. Market your products through legiti- 
mate wholesalers, commission salesmen or 
salaried representatives who regularly con- 
tact the buyers in their territories. 


2. Decline to sell through “buying agen- 
cies” or “commission buyers” who render 
you no service and can not exist unless they 
show the buyer a price advantage, and in 
doing so break down the market. 


3. Refuse to allow unearned wholesale 
discounts to retailers who pose as whole- 
salers. 


4. Do not be misled by some stupid, un- 
successful and unemployed ex-sales manager 
who attempts to organize a so called “sales 
agency” and tells you that he can market 
your output without the aid of salesmen. 


5. Voluntarily comply with the Robinson- 
Patman Act which prohibits unearned dis- 
counts to so called “quantity buyers.” 


_In its letter to the manufacturers, the asso- 
ciation further said: 


Interest in the question: of orderly dis- 
tribution is largely due to the advent of a 
comparatively new factor in the industry. 
The NRA and the Codes produced a species 
of lumbermen heretofore unknown, namely, 
“the chiseler,” and once created this species 
has grown and multiplied in all branches of 
the industry. Prior to the birth of the chis- 
eler, the industry enjoyed a fair measure of 
orderly distribution and built its reputation 
for being a good and profitable business 
through three separate and -well defined 
groups: .(1) The Manufacturer. (2) The 
Wholesaler or Commission Salesman. (3) The 
Retailer. Each of these groups performed its 
function without invading unknown fields, 
but the chiseler changed the picture and 
started practices unheard of during the years 
lumbermen built their reputation for honesty 
and fair-dealing. 

Chiselers are not confined to any one branch 
of the industry. Some manufacturers en- 
deavored to hold retail buyers by offering 
confidential discounts. No manufacturer has 
a corner on brains in merchandising, and 
unearned confidential discounts will not hold 
repeat business when a competitor learns 
the facts, as he soon will. Some wholesalers 
and commission salesmen became retailers 
by selling direct to consumers; some retail- 
ers established phoney “wholesale depart- 
ments” in an effort to obtain wholesalers’ 
compensation; and further, the “commission 
buyer” has sprung up largely from among 
unemployed “lumbermen” who operate either 
individually or as “buying agencies,” but al- 
ways as blood-suckers existing on manufac- 
turers’ poor merchandising methods, or on 
the manufacturers’ necessity for ready cash. 
By such operations, these blood-suckers are 
actually compensated for breaking down the 
market. Some of these practices are already 
outlawed, with heavy penalties, by the 
Robinson-Patman Act, and the industry will 
be forced to abandon some of its bad mer- 
chandising ideas which were suicidal in the 
first place. 

Profitable merchandising means successful 
salesmanship. Despite all the experiments 
and all the chiseling, salesmanship will con- 
tinue to be the cornerstone of American 
business. Salesmen must be compensated on 
the basis of service rendered, whether by 
salary, commission, or otherwise, by the 
manufacturer. of the article sold. Salesmen 
are the only means of personal contact be- 
tween manufacturer and retailer. Without 
salesmen, the marketing of lumber and 


shingles will most certainly break down in 
disorder, and producers of artificial substi- 
tutes for lumber and shingles will, by in- 
telligent sales methods, push lumber and 
shingles out of the minds of the consuming 
public and into discard as being old-fashioned 
and obsolete construction materials. 


In the end, the manufacturer is the one 
who pays for all the chiseling. If the manu- 
facturer will concentrate on production and 
market his products through salesmen, no 
matter how compensated, instead of through 
the wrecking crews who call themselves 
“buying agencies” or “commission buyers,” 
or instead of by mail order direct at cut 
prices, he will have the last word in naming 
the price of his product and will in the end 
secure more business. The present distribu- 
tion evils must be corrected at the SOURCE. 
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The manufacturer holds the key to the whole 
situation. How much longer will he con- 
tinue to “pay the fiddler’? 


Arkansas Mill Notes 


Hor Sprincs, Ark., Oct. 19.—With work of 
moving a large planing mill and sawmill of 
the old Alaska Lumber Co. at Benton nearly 
completed, it is expected to have the H. L. 
Wilson Lumber Co. mill in operation late this 
month or early in November according to 
H. L. Wilson, owner. The new mill will 
have a capacity of between 20,000 and 25,000 
feet of lumber a day, Mr. Wilson said. The 
owner will conduct a retail and wholesale 
business. 








NASHVILLE, ArK., Oct. 19.—Beginning oper- 
ation early this month, the new sawmill of 
J. W. Anthony & Sons located just south of 
here is now in full operation. Running 30,000 
feet of yellow pine daily, 60 men are employed 
in the plant and an additional 65 in the woods 
and hauling. 


White House Boasts Modern, 
Efficient Kitchen Equipment 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Oct. 21.—The proverbial 
Mrs. Jones of Hickory Center, often represented 
as the typical American housewife, and the very 
real Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, titular first 
lady of the land, are now enjoying the delights 
of the same kind of kitchen equipment. The 
Tracy Manufacturing Co., 3125 Preble Ave., 
N.S., manufacturer of Tracy Silvi Sheen 
Enduro Stainless Steel sinks, has recently 
completed several installations of widely vary- 
ing character, which prove the truth of the fore- 





At Long Island, N. Y., 1,000 
small houses priced at $4,500 have been con- 
structed, each one containing Tracy cabinet sink 
and counter tops as parts of kitchens which 
are the last word in modern equipment and 


going statement. 


layout. Numerous other installations in new 
and modernized homes range in cost from $45 
for small applications of the standard quality 
product to $1,300 required in larger and more 
pretentious kitchens. 2 

The same materials and workmanship are 
used, regardless of the size of the project, and 
this is exemplified in the recent rehabilitation 
of the White House kitchen at Washington, 
D. C. Silvi Sheen sinks and counter tops were 
used throughout the work, and a number of 
interesting problems were encountered. The 


first of these was the fitting of modern equip- 
ment to walls of 30-inch solid stone. Another 
involved the provision of facilities for widely 
varying kitchen operations to take care of the 
rapidly fluctuating social and entertainment 
requirements at the Presidential mansion. A 
normal White House day requires that about 
60. persons be cared for. The kitchen must be 
in readiness at all times, however, for the prep- 
aration of meals for companies several times 
as large as the usual group. In addition to 





View of one of the recon- 
ditioned White House 
kitchens, all of the sink 
and counter tops of 
which were Tracy Silvi 
Sheen Enduro Stainless 
Steel. Many small instal- 
which the 
same type and quality 
of equipment have been 
used, have been made 
by lumber dealers who 
have found kitchen mod- 
ernization to be a field 
offering little sales re- 
sistance 


lations on 





these problems was the fact that during the 
118-year life of the White House, Congress 
has been in the habit of appropriating funds 
for remodeling the kitchens about every 20 or 
30 years. This means that both material and 
labor must be of a character that will insure 
sound and lasting construction. 

The Tracy company places emphasis on 
straight lines, small radii and flat planes to 
bring out the luster of the stainless steel sheets 
used in the manufacture of cabinet sinks and 
counter tops to which it devotes all of its 
efforts and resources. Dealers, particularly 
those equipped to produce their own cabinets, 
will find these sinks a profitable line. Com- 
plete. illustrated information and details will be 
sent on request. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities 


Oct. 27—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers 
Club, Roosevelt Club, New Orleans, La. Octo- 
ber meeting. 

Nov. 6—Central Missouri Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, Hotel Bothwell, Sedalia. Annual. 


10-12—-Associated Gooperage Industries of 

America (Inc.), Brown otel, Louisville, Ky. 
Semi-annual. 

Nov. 12-13—Southern Pine Association, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Fall meeting. 

Nov. 17—Southern Hardwood Industry, Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. Fall meeting, sponsored 
by Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.). 

Nov. 16—Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
(4-L), Portland, Ore. Semi-annual. 

Nov. 20-21—Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, Loraine Hotel, Madison, 
Wis. Quarterly meeting. 

Dec. 5—Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Hotel Statler, Boston. Annual. 

Dec. 10-12—-Western Forestry & Conservation As- 
samp en, Portland Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nua 

Jan. 12-14—Indiana Lumber & Builders Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 

Jan. 13—New England Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, University Club, Boston. Annual. 


Nov. 


Jan. 14-16—Mountain States Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Antlers Hotel, Colorado Springs. Annual. 


Jan. 19-20—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, Que. Annual. 


Jan. 19-21—Middle Atlantic Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 
Annual. 
Jan. 19-21—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion, Auditorium, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


20-22—Carolina Building og mae, 
Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. ual. 


Jan. 20-22——Ohio Association of oe Lumber 
Dealers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 

Jan. 20-22—Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


~~ amen Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. An- 
nual, 


Jan. 27-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
panes Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. An- 
nual. 

Feb. 2-4—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
——— Dealers, Coliseum, Des Moines, Iowa. 

nnua 


Jan, 


Feb. 2-5—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of the Traveling 
Lumber and Sash and Door Salesmen, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids. Annual. 

Feb. 8—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ 
Minneapolis. Annual. 

Feb. 9-10—North Dakets Bete Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Fargo, N. D 

Feb. 9-11—Illinois Lumber & Material Dealers As- 
sociation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 

Feb. 10-12—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 

Feb. 11-13—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto. Annual. 
Feb. 16-18—Wisconsin Retail ggg tn ° Associa- 

tion, Auditorium, Milwaukee. Ann 

Feb. 18-20—Virginia Lumber & Bu pow’ Supply 
Dealers Association, John Marshall Hotel, 
Richmond, Va. ‘Annual, 

Feb. 23-26—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 

March 10-11—South Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


Association, 





Southern Pine Association Issues Call 
for Fall Meeting 


New Onreans, La., Oct. 19.—Call for the 
fall meeting of the subscribers of the South- 
ern Pine Association, to be held at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, Nov. 12 and 13, has 
been issued by H. C. Berckes, secretary-man- 
ager of the association. The call states that 
numerous questions of importance to the south- 
ern pine industry, and to the lumber industry 
in general, will be considered, and a large 
attendance of manufacturers of southern pine 
from all sections of producing territory is 
expected. 

“As the meeting comes so soon after the 
national election, it will afford the members 
of the industry an opportunity to consider de- 
velopments in the political and business situa- 
tions and make plans for the future,” said Mr. 
Berckes. Association activities, particularly 
trade promotion work, will be thoroughly re- 
viewed, and action and policy on various 
matters will be decided. 

It is expected that sessions of the various 
association committees, including those of the 
board of directors, executive and trade promo- 
tion committees, will be held on Nov. 11, pre- 
liminary to the general sessions of subscribers 
on the two days that follow. 





Ohio's Annual, in January, to Be 
"Big, Happy Celebration" 


Cotumsus, Ou1o0, Oct. 19.—Announcement is 
made by Findley M. Torrence, secretary Qhio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, that the 
fifty-sixth annual convention of that organiza- 
tion will be held Jan. 20-22 at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, this city. 

At the same time and place will be held the 
annual convention of the Union Association of 
Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen. 


Instead of the usual, time-honored conven- 
tion effort to “reform the industry,” said Mr. 
Torrence, some of our officers have proposed 
that this year we dispense entirely with dry 
discussions of controversial issues—those ir- 
ritating aspects of the business such as 
ethical distribution, politics, freight rates 
etc.—and devote our entire proceedings to 
one big, happy celebration of the revival of 
business and the imminent building boom. 

Under this arrangement, it is planned to 
confine the formal sessions to the afternoon, 
leaving the mornings entirely free for exhibits, 
and to confine the afternoon sessions to stimu- 
lating, enthusiastic appraisals of the oppertuni- 
ties confronting us, and suggested merchandis- 
ing programs for taking advantage of these 
opportunities, 

Most of our dealers come to the conventions 
to learn, but all of them come to have a good 
time. For the past five years, those who could 
afford to come have come full of cares and 


uncertainty. This year they will come full of 
optimism over a 50-percent increase in volume, 
and the assurance of better days ahead. 

We anticipate the largest attendance in our 
history, and we know that the dealers will come 
in a happier frame of mind, and more receptive 
to inspirational sales promotion ideas than they 
have been for years. 





Southwestern Convention Commit- 


tee Named 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 20.—Appointment of 
personnel of the general committee for the 
49th annual convention of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held here Jan. 
27-29, has been announced, as follows: 

Art L. Wilson, A. L. Wilson Lumber Co., 
Independence, Mo.; D. R. Hale, Hodges Broth- 
ers Lumber Co., Olathe, Kan.; Warren Mack, 
W. W. Mack Lumber Co., Albert Tamm, 
A. O. Thompson Lumber Co., and Ford Foster, 
Foster Lumber Co., all of Kansas City. 





Northwestern Announces Dates for 
Big Annual Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 20.—The 47th an- 
nual convention of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association will be held in the Minne- 
apolis Auditorium, Jan. 19-21. Association offi- 
cials express the opinion that this will be the 
largest convention in the history of the North- 
western, based on the fact that over 85 percent 
of the exhibitors who were represented last 
ag already have made definite reservations 
or space. 

“While our plans as to program are not com- 
pleted, rest assured that the best speakers avail- 
able will be present to deliver messages of im- 
portance to the dealers,” said Assistant Secre- 
tary G. L. Wilcox. 





Southwestern Hardwood Club to 
Hold Meeting Oct. 27 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 20.—Secretary 
George Schaad, Jr., has sent out a call for the 
October meeting of the Southwestern Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Club, for Tuesday, Oct. 
27, at the Roosevelt Hotel, this city. The first 
session will be called to order at 10 a. m. The 
call states: “In view of the fact that the lum- 
ber industry is starting the fall months in the 
best condition it has enjoyed for some time, we 
feel that a meeting at this time is especially 
important. There been quite an improve- 
ment in furniture woods, and the export busi- 
ness has been more active.” 


Colorado Springs Will Be Meeting 
Place for "Mountain Staters" 


Denver, Coro., Oct. 20.—Departing from its 
custom in former years, the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association has decided to 
have exhibits in connection with its 1937 con- 
vention, to be held Jan. 14-16, in the Antlers 
Hotel, at Colorado Springs. It is planned to 
have the best speakers available appeas on the 
program at the regular convention sessions, and 
a large attendance of dealers from this trade 
area is expected. 


Slash Pine Forestry Group to Hold 
Festival 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Oct. 19.—The Slash 
Pine Forestry Association, with the aid of civic 
groups from Waycross, Ga., will sponsor the 
1936 Slash Pine Forest Festival in Waycross 
from Nov. 10 to 14. Federal agencies, State 
departments from many southern States and 
commercial organizations, will put on demon- 
strations, present exhibits and offer courses of 
instruction. One of the features of the festival 
will be the exhibition by Dr. Charles Herty, of 
Savannah, Ga., of his pulp and paper laboratory. 








Important Annual Meeting for Study 
of Forestry Problems 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—Fir, pine and red- 
wood lumbermen of the Pacific States from 
California to Montana, together with Federal 
and State forest and land officials, will meet in 
Portland Dec. 10-12 for their annual conference 
on current problems of forest ownership, man- 
agement and protection. The meeting will be 
under the auspices of the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, for twenty-seven 
years the clearing house, for such matters, for 
all private and public agencies involved. The 
Portland Hotel has been selected as the place 
of meeting. 

Topics will include, besides the mutual prob- 
lems of forest protection, the objectives and 
progress of private forestry practice, the nec- 
essity of public co-operation in ways now 
neglected, proposals for further public acquisi- 
tion of forest land, possible combinations of 
public and private lands in management units, 
the Government’s attitude toward private forest 
enterprise, current legislative proposals, 
similar subjects which are to some extent con- 
troversial and on which a better understanding 
may be reached. 

Private forest enterprise will be represented 
by lumber manufacturers’ organizations and the 
co-operative timber owners’ protective associa- 
tions. From five States and from Washington, 
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D. C., will come officials of State forest and 
land departments and of the Federal Forest, 
National Park and Indian services ; the Weather 
Bureau; the forest insect and disease bureaus, 
and the forest experiment stations. British 
Columbia will also send representatives. 


4-L Names Date for Semi-Annual 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Oct. 17.—A meeting of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen (4-L) 
will be held here Nov. 16 to discuss policies 
and to plan for the future, according to an- 
nouncement by W. C. Ruegnitz, president. So 
far as is known no major labor questions are 
likely to come up for consideration. 





Delegation of German Wood Prod- 
ucts Industrialists Tour States 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Oct. 19.—A delegation of 
more than thirty executives and experts of Ger- 
man lumber and forest products industries were 
in Cincinnati recently, inspecting various lumber 
industries. Dr. Franz Stahl, Karlsruhe, Ger- 
many, was leader of the party, which was 
accompanied also by E. S. Myers, New York, 
tour manager and interpreter; a number of the 
visitors were accompanied by their wives. While 
in Cincinnati they inspected the plants of the 
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Cooperage Industries Expect Big 
Attendance at Coming Meeting 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—The Associated 
Cooperage Industries of America will hold its 
21st semi-annual convention at the Brown 
Hotel, this city, Nov. 10-12. Between 300 and 
400 coopers, stave and supply men are expected 
to attend. 

Grade rules and specifications, freight rates 
and various trade problems will be among the 
subjects up for discussion. 


To Push Michigan, Wisconsin Woods 
in Nearby Markets 


Wausau, Wis., Oct. 19.—Representatives of 
eight northern mills were represented at an 
informal meeting of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held 
here Oct. 6. Competition between Wisconsin, 
Upper Michigan hemlock, and timber from the 
South and West, was discussed, along with 
possible educational measures that might be 
undertaken to inform the public on the special 
characteristics of the northern wood. Minor 
differences in grades were discussed, and the 
bureau of grades of the association was in- 
structed to make such recommendations as will 
favor the use of Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan woods in this territory. It was pointed 








German Industrialists at Plant of Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati—Dr. Franz Stahl, Karlsruhe, Germany, 
leader of the party; and E. S. Meyer, representative of the American Express Co. travel service, tour 


manager. 


Members of the group include Rudolf Becker, Mr. Honigbaum, Karl Hilpert, Karl Schmidt, 


Oskar Wolf, Egon Weber, Karl Oppenlaender, Otto Berger, Paul Forcke, Heinrich Leonhard, Karl 

Stoelker, Hans Meyer, Friedrich Kuennemeyer, August Hartmann, C. J. Koch, Mr. Taube, Karl Becker, 

Mrs. Karl Becker, Dr. Helfrich, Fritz Turban, Albert Vohl, Mr. Mang, Fritz Niestrath, Wilhelm Henzec, 
Guenther Rose, Erwin Kasper, Wilhelm Laborenz, Franz Weber 


Globe-Wernicke Co. for office furniture; the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Co. and the M. B. Farrin 
Lumber Co., for woodworking machinery, and 
the Hauser-Stander Tank Co., for silos and 
wooden tanks. Previous to coming to Cincin- 
nati, they had visited the Department of Com- 
merce in Washington, where they were ad- 
dressed by Secretary of Commerce Daniel 
Roper. From Cincinnati the party planned to 
visit Chicago and Grand Rapids, for inspection 
of the furniture industries; then to Detroit to 
inspect the automobile plants, and from there 
to visit other industries at Buffalo. 





Spokane Retailers Hail Prosperity 


SPOKANE, WasH., Oct. 17.—The Spokane 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association held its annual 
meeting in the Spokane Hotel on Wednesday, 
Oct. 14. One hundred and twenty-five were 
present for the banquet, thirty-two Spokane 
yards and many from the Inland Empire being 
represented. 

E. Lee Smith, of the Consolidated Building 
Supply, Spokane, was master of ceremonies. 
Speeches were forbidden. “The program was 
one of relaxation and good fellowship, and with 
plenty of reason,” said Edwin L. Johnson, 
president of the association. “Business is bet- 
ter than it has been for ten years, and lumber- 
men feel that a tide of prosperity is now going 
to be enjoyed by the building industry.” 


out that each of the woods had its special 

adaptations, and that uses of different woods 

should blend, rather than offer competition. 
—_—_—_—_— 


Northeastern Retailers to Hold An- 
nual in New York, Jan. 26-28 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 20.—Announcement is 
made from headquarters of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, this city, that 
the forty-third annual convention of the asso- 
ciation will be held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York, Jan. 26-28. Tentative plans for the 
program are under way and will be announced 


later. 
—_—_—— 


Northern Hemlock and Hardwood 
Men Will Inspect Laboratory 


OsuxosH, Wis., Oct. 21—O. T. Swan, sec- 
retary-manager Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Association, announces 
that the next quarterly meeting will be held 
at the Loraine Hotel, Madison, Nov. 20-21. The 
object of this meeting is to have the members 
become better informed concerning the work 
of the Forest Products Laboratory. There will 
be an inspection of the Laboratory and address- 
es by Director Carlile P. Winslow and others. 
The association dinner will be held at the 
Loraine Hotel Friday night, and on Saturday 
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afternoon all present expect to attend the Wis- 
consin-Minnesota football game. Reservations 
at the Loraine Hotel should be made promptly, 
as it may be difficult later to secure accommo- 
dations, on account of the football crowd. 





Wholesalers Appoint Acting 
Secretary 


New York, Oct. 19.—At a meeting of the 
executive committee of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, following the 
untimely passing of the late Secretary W. W. 
Schupner, Department Manager Sid L. Darling 
was appointed as acting secretary, pending fur- 
ther action of the board. This announcement 
has been sent to the members by President 
Otis N. Shepard. 





Lumbermen and Their Friends 
Will Enjoy Famous Pink 
Meat Grapefruit 


ALEXANDRIA, La., Oct. 19.—H. D. Foote, of 
the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., recently returned 
to his headquarters in this city after spending 
some time at Edinburg, Tex., in the famed 
Rio Grande Valley, where he owns and oper- 
ates a citrus fruit orchard that has attained a 
national reputation for the quality of its won- 
derful grapefruit. Mr. Foote reports that his 
trees this year are producing a splendid crop 
and he expects to market approximately 12,000 
boxes, which is equivalent to about 40 carloads. 

Mr. Foote’s orchard contains 3,000 grape- 
fruit trees, one-third of which are of the famous 
pink meat variety. While the American Fruit 
Growers (Inc.), packers and shippers of the 
famous “Blue Goose’ brand, have a contract 
for the marketing of the bulk of the product 
of this orchard, Mr. Foote has reserved for 
himself the marketing rights on the pink meat 
grapefruit. Following the publicity that was 
given this brand of fruit a year ago, Mr. Foote 
has developed a substantial demand among lum- 
bermen for this product. In fact, the Christmas 
holiday season of 1935 brought to customers, 
friends and relatives of lumbermen all over the 
country boxes of this luscious pink meat grape- 
fruit, sent as holiday remembrances. Knowing 
that lumber companies and individuals in the 
lumber business are in the habit of sending 
customers, present and prospective, as well as 
friends and relatives, at Christmas, boxes of 
some typical southern product, Mr. Foote last 
year advertised to the lumber trade that he 
would ship choice, carefully chosen boxes of 
this pink meat grapefruit to their lists of cus- 
tomers and friends anywhere in the United 
States, at $2.50 per box. -As a result, he was 
overwhelmed with orders, and this plan was 
so successful that he is doing the same thing 
again this year. As will be noted elsewhere 
in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Mr. 
Foote is offering this delicious pink meat grape- 
fruit in gift boxes of three sizes. 

The Rio Grande Valley of Texas is famed 
for the quality of its citrus fruit, and Mr. Foote’s 
orchard, according to experts and those who 
have enjoyed its product, stands at the head 
of the list in the beauty and flavor of the grape- 
fruit. Mr. Foote’s orchard is at Edinburg, but 
orders or requests for information and blanks 
for making out lists to whom boxes of this 
pink meat grapefruit are to be sent should be 
addressed to H. D. Foote, H. D. Foote Lumber 
Co., Alexandria, La. 

Mr. Foote is quite enthusiastic over the 
splendid citrus fruit crop in the Rio Grande 
Valley this year and the outlook for an un- 
usual demand. 





Wisconsin Line Moves Main 


Office 


SHiocton, Wis., Oct. 19—The main office 
of the Welcome-Shiocton Lumber Co., which 
has formerly been located at Appleton, Wis., 
has been moved to Shiocton. The company 
operates three yards in this region. 


Robert Filberg, Comox 








GEORGE DRAKE, 
Shelton, Wash.; 
Elected President 


FRED B. BROWN, 
Vancouver, B. C.; 
Responds to Welcome 


Eureka, CAtir., Oct. 17.—During the twenty- 
seven years since the inception of the Pacific 
Logging Congress at Seattle in 1909, many 
words of high praise have been spoken and 
penned about its annual sessions, These _ex- 
pressions practically bankrupt the ordinary Eng- 
lish language and leave only the moving pic- 
ture publicity man’s vocabulary to denote the 
outstanding performance just closed at Eureka: 
“Magnificent, Stupendous, Colossal.” 

Of course these words do not in any sense 
convey the proper impression. It was not a rec- 
ord breaker for attendance, though about twice 
as many members as had been thought possible 
were lured to this capital of the romantic red- 
wood district. 

Six hundred and sixty-six persons were 
counted at the great barbecue luncheon at Scotia 
on Thursday. The famous Eureka Inn, Con- 
gress headquarters, as well as every hotel in 
town, was crowded to overflowing, and many 
guests were lodged in auto camps and private 
homes—not to mention the fact that such log- 
gers as Ted Walker, Red River Lumber Co., 





Russell Richardson, Charles 


Logging Co., Head- Vancouver, B. C.,man- manager Clark & Wil- Growers’ Supply Co., tle, Wash., Pacific 
quarters, B. C.; Joe ager Campbell River son Lumber Co., Linn- San Francisco; Blaine Coast manager, E. C. 
Morgan, Vancouver Timber Co. ton, Ore. McGillicuddy, Mumby Atkins & Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Westwood, Calif., and Ed Baker, Peterman wood Association, welcomed the visiting mem- 
Manufacturing Co., Morton, Wash., brought bers to Eureka, and the association was host at 


their deluxe house ‘trailers along and lived in 
them. 


Where Logging History Has Been Made 


The giant redwoods some of which were liv- 
ing at the beginning of the Christian era, are of 
interest to every tourist, but much more so to 
those whose business it is to harvest forest 
crops. Every logging “show” presents its in- 
dividual problems, and there are marked dif- 
ferences in every region—but also many things 
in common. So the logger from other regions 
who journeyed to Eureka, found himself well 
repaid. 

Necessity has been termed the mother of in- 
vention, and, because of the great difficulties 
encountered in logging such tremendous trees, 
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COAST LOGGERS STUDY 
NEWEST METHODS 


the redwood logger’s inventive genius has been 
drawn upon, and Eureka and the redwood dis- 
trict have contributed much to the development 
of logging methods and equipment. It was here 
that steam power was first applied to skidding, 
when the famous Dolbeer “donkey” was in- 
vented and marked the first great advance over 
the bull team. In later years, some of the most 
notable examples of sustained-yield forest man- 
agement have been put into practice, and here 
power saw falling and bucking of very large 
trees is being practiced today. 


A Big and Snappy Program Presented 


Annual sessions of the Logging Congress are 
so different that they can not be fairly com- 
pared, but pioneers who have attended sessions 
from the beginning place the twenty-seventh an- 
nual session here this week on an equal footing 
with the greatest. 

The field day demonstrations were most spec- 
tacular, educational, and interesting. Logging 
among the biggest trees in the world is awe- 
inspiring to even the most experienced woods- 
man. Elaborate preparations had been made so 
carefully that there was never a delay or dis- 
appointing moment. Long-established opera- 
tions, such as those of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Hammond Redwood Co., Holmes Eureka Lum- 
ber Co., Dolbeer & Carson, and Hobbs Wall & 
Co., some of which have been logging in the 
Eureka district for more than fifty years, are 
on a large scale, long-term basis, and their 
facilities are elaborate. 

Not only did these individual operators work 
to entertain the visiting loggers in a big way, 
but the California Redwood Association, repre- 
senting the entire industry, played an important 
part. 

Carl Bahr, president of the California Red- 


the mammoth barbecue luncheon at Scotia. 
Here, Jim Patterson, Willow Creek ranches, 
presided at the huge barbecue pit and roasted 
two and a quarter beeves at one time. There 
were many trimmings, but the delicious flavor 
of tender, juicy slabs of beef will remain with 
the guests long after everything else has been 
forgotten. 

The trip to Eureka was really a homecoming 
for at least three of the Northwest’s most promi- 
nent loggers—Russell Richardson, Vancouver, 
B. C.; Sam Stamm, Pysht, Wash. ; and Ed 
Stamm, Portland, Ore., all of whom spent sev- 
eral years logging redwood at Scotia. 

Mr. Richardson, in speaking for the visitors, 
said: “It is a great privilege for me to express 
our thanks to the various ladies and gentle- 


D. S. Painter, Fruit G. D. Milligan, Seat- 


men and my good friends from Humboldt and 
Mendocino counties. I can only try to express 
how utterly appreciative we are of the many 
courtesies extended us by the fine people of the 
redwoods. This is an epoch in the history of 
the Logging Congress,.and an epic put on by our 
friends of California. As I come back here 
again I am glad to know that the ‘Save the 
Redwoods League’ has succeeded in saving the 
many beautiful groves of these big trees for 
the pleasure of the people.” 


Memories of Early Days Pervade Congres: 


The romantic, historical associations of this 
early scene of logging among the big trees per- 
vaded the entire Congress. 


In the ox team days, large quantities of ox 
shoes were sold in Eureka, and a few months 
ago two kegs of these were discovered in an 
old warehouse. They were immediately pur- 
chased and each shoe mounted on a redwood 
plaque, together with a framed photograph of 
an early ox team skidding large redwood logs. 
A name plate of red burl carried the inscription: 
“Pacific Logging Congress, Eureka, California, 
October 7-9, 1936. Presented by Hammond Red- 
wood Co., Shell Oil Co., Union Wire Rope Co.,” 
At the opening session, plaques were presented 
to pioneer loggers present. 

The first went to 87 year old Steve Ross, 
whose logging career extends back 70 years to 
1866. He was an ox team driver in 1867. 
Among younger pioneers who qualified were E. 
S. Collins, Portland, Ore., with 46 years of 
logging, and E. C, MacGregor, Boise, Idaho, 
43 years. 

It was a busy logging congress, a full pro- 
gram, with President Ed Stamm on the job every 
minute keeping it in motion, and seeing to it 


2% 


Eddie Yoder, manager 
Pacific Lumber Co., 


son, Vancouver, B. C., 


Merrill Ring Wilson Co. 


that nothing dragged and no time was wasted. 
The 8-hour day and 40-hour week was entirely 
forgotten. There were morning sessions, after- 
noon sessions and night sessions. True, they 
weren't all business sessions devoted to discus- 
sion, for much time was given to field trips, 
and there was fine entertainment for both men 
and women. Everyone could choose his own 
time to sleep, but whatever time he slept he 
took a chance of missing something. 

During some of the business sessions, special 
trips through the beautiful redwood groves, such 
as Bull Creek Flat, were arranged for the ladies. 
In fact, the ladies were royally entertained 
throughout the entire session and were, if pos- 
sible, more enthusiastic about the Congress than 
the men themselves. 

There were twin stellar entertainment fea- 
tures. The first was the above-mentioned bar- 


Major C. S. Cowan, 
chief fire warden, 
Scotia, Calif.; Phil Wil- Washington Forest 
Fire Association. 
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Technical Discussions, Which Reveal Growing Appreciation of 
Truck, Are Supported by Field-Day Demonstrations -- Committee 
Proposed to Organize Research to Improve on Present Practice 
--Entertainment Includes Barbecue, Topping, Falling and Bucking 


becue luncheon, during which the guests could 
look across Eel River and view that most spec- 
tacular feat of modern day logging, the topping 
of a giant spar tree. There the highclimber 
went to a height of 220 feet, at which point he 
cut the top from the tree, the diameter at that 
point being thirty-six inches. And then there 
was the annual banquet on Friday night while 
that Logging Congress classic, the international 
log bucking contest closed the three day party. 

In this contest for the world championship, 
Paul Searls, of Longview, Wash., was the de- 
fending champion, and the challenger was Allan 
Heyd, of Duncan, B. C., holder of the champion- 
ship of British Columbia. 


Bucking Contest Was Star Event 


The judge of the contest was Antone Laus- 
mann, Squaw Mountain Logging Co., Portland, 
Ore. Official timekeepers were R. M. Brown, 
director of the Forest Products Laboratories, 
Vancouver, B. C., and Kenneth Pearce, College 
of Forestry, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Official weigher was Axel Brandstrom, of the 
Forest Experiment Station at Portland, Ore. 

The log was Douglas fir from the Eureka 
district, provided by J. T. Krohn, of the Cali- 
fornia Barrel Co. It was taken from a tree 
248 years old, and turned down in a lathe to the 
uniform diameter of 32 inches. 

The champion, Paul Searls, using a Disston 
saw, was the winner, cutting through the log 
in two minutes fifty-seven and two-tenths 
seconds. 


As usual, practically every guest at the din- 
ner held tickets in the sweepstakes on the win- 
ning time. The winners of the sweepstakes 
were Dr. Carl Wallace, of Eureka, and Sam 
Stamm, of Pysht, Wash., who tied, both of 


Bahr, president Cali- 


S. Murphy, San Fran- 
o, president Pacific Lum- 
ber Co. 


them guessing within one-tenth second of the 
exact time. 

In addition to the cash purse, which was split 
60-40 between the winner and runner-up, a 
handsome silver trophy, presented by the Brit- 
ish Columbia loggers, went to the winning side. 
This is a permanent trophy which will be com- 
peted for annually. A smaller replica goes to 
the winning contestant. The original will hang 
in the offices of the Pacific Coast Loggers’ As- 
sociation, Seattle, as long as the title remains 
with the United States, and, when British Co- 
lumbia is able to take the title, the permanent 
trophy will go to the custody of the British Co- 
lumbia Loggers’ Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

Visiting loggers were certainly made to feel 
that they were welcome to the redwood country. 
Those driving from the north, as many of them 
did along the beautiful Redwood Highway, had 


Paul Freydig, Seattle, former president 
of Congress; E. G. Swigert, Seattle Elec- 
tric Steel Co.; F. W. Criswell, Pacific 
Car & Foundry Co.; Ed. Baker, Morton, 

Wash., Paterman Mfg. Co. » 





scarcely left Crescent City when they were con- 
fronted with large signs welcoming them to 
the camp of Hobbs Wall & Co. 
business district of Eureka, merchants displayed 
signs reading “The Redwoods Welcome the 


All through the 


Loggers.” The little town of Fortuna was 


decorated with trees as at the Christmas holi- 
days. 


And then, just to make some of them feel 
perfectly; at home when they arrived at Con- 


gress headquarters at Eureka, they found pick- 


ets parading the sidewalks with sandwich signs 
reading, “Eureka Inn Unfair to Union Labor.” 


Convention badges, which were a gift of the 
General Petroleum Co., were handsome but- 
tons of redwood burl. 

There was a great deal of “bull” about this 
convention, but it was not of the usual type. 
It began with the “bull” teams used in the woods 
50 years ago, superseded by the “bull” donkey. 
“Bull” shoes were presented to the loggers as 
souvenirs. The discussions brought in “bull” 
blocks, “bull” cooks and “bull” buckers. Many 
of the visitors were taken to Bull Creek Flat, 
where they saw timber standing a million feet 
to the acre—and that is no “bull.” And then to 
top it off, there was the “bull” beef barbecue. 

Moving pictures played the usual important 
part in this Logging Congress, and they were 
particularly well shown, mostly in a moving 
picture theater, which was used for the Friday 
morning session of the Congress. Here mov- 
ing pictures of latest developments in logging 
from the various regions, including British Co- 
lumbia, Washington, Oregon and California 
were seen. 

In truck logging there has probably been the 
greatest advancement during the past year, and 
it was among the principal subjects under dis- 
cussion at the Congress. It was described by 
one logger as having gone forward like a forest 








of the Thursday field trips. 


fire before an east wind. Falling and bucking 
were among the principal subjects of discus- 
sion, but in these operations less progress has 
been made over a long period of time than in 
most any other part of logging. Other prin- 
cipal topics included wire rope, which was dis- 
cussed very thoroughly by some of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of this product or their 
representatives from Canada and the United 
States. Oddities in Tractor Logging was a 
subject which brought out some rather startling 
happenings under peculiar conditions. 

The veteran secretary-manager of the Log- 
ging Congress, A. Whisnant, of Portland, was 


re-elected for the twelfth consecutive time to. 


carry on the affairs of the organization. Mr. 
Whisnant, who says that his love of the work 
comes to him as an inheritance, he having been 
born in a logging camp, was formerly a news- 





Gordon Manary, manager of logging, 
Pacific Lumber Co. He was in charge 





DAVID T. MASON, 
Portland, Ore.; 
Sustained Yield 


EMANUEL FRITZ, 
Berkeley, Calif.; 
Presides at Dinner 


paper publisher, but for the past twelve years 
has devoted his entire time to organization of 
the Pacific Logging Congress. But at each 
Logging Congress he sidesteps his opportunity 
and modestly refuses to make a speech on the 
progress of the organization, such as usually is 
included in a secretary’s report. 

At the opening session; when the visiting log- 
gers were welcomed by Carl Bahr, president of 
the California Redwood Association, response 
for the visitors came from Fred Brown, of the 
B. & K. Logging Co., Vancouver, B. C. 

It is typical of these loggers that their first 
thought was of friends lost since the last meet- 
ing. President E. P. Stamm called them to 
their feet in a silent tribute to B. W. Lakin, R. 
D. Whittelsay, Wilfred Bordeaux and Tony 
Labbe. 

George Drake, manager of the Simpson Log- 
ging Co., Shelton, Wash., for many years promi- 
nent in the councils of the Logging Congress, 
was elected president to succeed Ed Stamm. 
Walter Ryan, logging engineer for the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and for many years an im- 














Jim Patterson, Standard Oil 
Willow Creek, 
Calif., who pre- 
sided over bar- 


becue pit. 


George B. Mc- 
Leod, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; 
Hammond Red- 


wood Co. 


portant contributor to the Logging Congress 
program, was selected as vice president. 

The Congress next year will be held at Ta- 
coma, Wash. Following is a list of the men 
elected to the board of directors: 


DIRECTORS 


BRITISH COLUMBIA—Fred B. Brown, B. 
& K. Logging Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver; Roger 
J. Cobb, Elk River Timber Co. (Ltd.), Van- 
couver; Phillip A. Wilson, Merrill, Ring & 
Wilson (Ltd.), Vancouver; Sidney G. Smith, 
Bloedel-Stewart & Welch (Ltd.), Vancouver. 

CALIFORNIA—R. A. Colgan, Diamond 
Match Co., Stirling City; Gordon J. Manary, 
The Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia; J. J. Krohn, 
California Barrel Co., Arcata; Theodore S&S. 


Walker, Red River Lumber Co., Westwood. 


OREGON—Tom B. Jackson, Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Co., 
Coos Bay Lumber Co., 


Seaside; J. W. Forrester, 
Marshfield; C. H. 





announcing equip- 
ment. President E. P. 
Stamm at the mike. 
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Wheeler, C. H. Wheeler Co., Portland; N. W. 
Boles, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend; Truman W. 
Collins, Grande Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa; J. 
P. Joyce, Tidewater Timber Co., Portland; 
Carl Coleman, Kinzua Pine Mills Co., Kinzua. 


IDAHO—T. E. Kinney, Potlatch Forests 
(Inc.), Lewiston; E. C. MacGregor, Boise 
Payette (Inc.), Boise. 

WASHINGTON—Roy F. Morse, Long-Bell 
Lumber Sales Co., Longview; Robert P. 
Conklin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Long- 
view; S. A, Stamm, Merrill Ring Lumber Co., 
Physt; Walter J. Ryan, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Co., Tacoma; George L. Drake, Simpson 
Logging Co., Shelton; Everett G. Griggs, II, 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Cos Tacoma; 
Arnold Polson, Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam. 


MONTANA—Donald MacKenzie, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Woodworth. 

WYOMING AND SOUTH DAKOTA—W. D. 
Beardshear, Homestake Mining Co., Nemo, 
8s. D. 

WISCONSIN—Carlile P. Winslow, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison. 


QUEBEC, CANADA—J. D. Gilmour, Anglo 
Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills (Ltd.), Mon- 
treal. 


President Outlines Congress Objectives 


In opening the twenty-seventh annual _ses- 
sions of the Pacific Logging Congress, Presi- 
dent E. P. Stamm said: 


I am indeed very happy to see the large 
number of familiar faces of men who are 
gathered here, especially in view of the long 
distances which many of you have come. 
Eureka, the heart of the redwood empire, is 
indeed a fitting place to hold this meeting 
of the Logging Congress, and, although a 
number of those present here have seen some 
of this country before, everyone will be 
deeply impressed by the awe-inspiring beauty 
of the redwood forests. Eureka probably 
enjoys the distinction of having been the 
home of more of the old pioneer Maine and 
Nova Scotia loggers than any other section 
of the Pacific Coast. Many of these pioneers 
left the Northeast Coast and followed the 
timberline to the Appalachians, the Lake 
States and on westward to the Pacific Coast. 
Eureka has had a very distinctive place in 
the development of the early steam logging 
engines, as it was here that the first Dol- 
beer single-cylinder steam donkey with ver- 
tical spool was built and used, and it was 
here that many of the small, geared locomo- 
tives were equipped with gypsies for loading 
logs, and later it was here that the idea was 
germinated which resulted in the develop- 
ment of the Humboldt yarder. In later years, 
electric yarders, inclines, slacklines, Diesel 
donkeys, and tractors, have been used, which 
have carried the redwood industry through 
the evolution of logging from the days of 
the bull team, down to the present stage, 
where we might say that the steel bulls have 
replaced those of flesh and blood. 

There is a great deal of personal satisfac- 
tion on my part in holding this meeting in 
Eureka, as it was here that I started to work 
in the woods for my brother, Sam Stamm, 
R. C. Richardson and Stan Murphy, of the 
Pacific Lumber Co., and enjoyed seven very 
happy years. It was here that I met Don 
Denman, for whom I have worked the past 
eleven years. 


Sees Great Future for New Lumbering 


One of the objectives of the Congress is to 
carry out educational projects, such as the 
presentation of .technical papers, informal 
discussions of the current problems before 
the logger, the sponsoring of logging engi- 
neering courses in the universities of the 
Pacific Coast, the prospective publication of 
the loggers’ handbook, the holding of edu- 
cational field trips into the various logging 
operations, and the exchange of ideas and 
technical information through our splendid 
trade journals. I would like to add here that 
the trade journals of our industry are dis- 
tinctly worth while and outstanding, and 
are doing a splendid piece of work in dis- 
seminating information as to the latest de- 
velopments within the industry, as well as 
leading the way in cultivating new ideas. 
There has never been a time in the history 
of the logging industry when so many major 
problems have demanded attention, and it is 
imperative that we give our best and most 
constructive thought to their solution. Such 
problems as the training of men, improving 
labor relations, increasing efficiency, improv- 
ing log quality, and adopting more advanced 
methods of logging, are demanding imme- 
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diate solution. In the near future, the prob- 
lem of economical forest management, with 
sustained yield and more complete utiliza- 
tion of forest products as its objective, will 
demand our best efforts. It is entirely possi- 
ble that the next generation will see a 
revolution in lumbering to the extent that 
molded wood fibre will take the place of 
many of our planing mill products and give 
a more efficient utilization in manufacturing. 
Such molded products could be fireproofed, 
enameled, made more durable and molded 
into intricate and delicate shapes. We stand 
upon the threshold of a new era with untold 
possibilities and opportunities before us, if 
we can only solve the problems before us. 


October 24, 1936 
Relations With Government, Public 


David T. Mason, forest engineer and former 
manager of the Western Pine Association, 
Portland, Ore., was introduced to the loggers as 
a highly capable forester. He has done much 
work among the redwoods, particularly with 
regard to establishing operations on a basis of 
sustained-yield forest management. Mr. Mason 
pointed out that while the Logging Congress is 
devoted largely to technical phases of logging 
practices, his subject was forest management, 

He sketched the political situations that 
have arisen throughout the world, particu- 
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Map prepared by E. C. Oliver, Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 


I—Hobbs Wall & Co., Crescent City 
2—Klamath California Redwood Co., Klamath 
3—Hammond Redwood Co. Ltd., Samoa; 4— 


Crannell; 5—Crannell Operation; 6—Carlotta 
Operations 


7—Northern Redwood Co., Korbel 

8—California Barrel Co., Arcata 

9—Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.; 10—To Dol- 
beer & Carson Woods 


11—A Redwood Novelty, Stump House 


12—Fields Landing 

13—Inn 

14—Vance, Eureka 

15—Holmes Eureka Lumber Co., Eureka 

16—Pacific Lumber Co., Freshwater Operation; 
17—Scotia Mill "A"; 18—Scotia Mill "B": 


19—Monument Operation 
20—Mowatoc 
21—Elk River Lumber Co. 
22—Caspar Lumber Co., Caspar 
23—Union Lumber Co., Ft. Bragg 
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larly in Burope since the World War. In 
Europe after the war, many monarchies were 
overthrown and changed into democracies, 
which have since in several instances come 
under control of dictators, either on a basis 
of communism or fascism. He pointed out 
that these political troubles arise where 
there is a clashing of interests, particularly 
between an upper crust of wealthy people 
and a lower stratum of masses of very poor 
people that had been greatly oppressed. 
Those countries which survive under a demo- 
cratic rule are those in which there has 
peen developed a sturdy and large middle 
class. He suggested that the depression has 
prought about a condition in this country 
where demagogues have been able to exag- 
gerate the faults of our system, and a part 
of our great middle class has been drawn to- 
ward the more radical left, while another 
part has been driven toward the extreme 
right. He pointed to this as a danger in 
diminishing the great number at the center 
who must maintain the balance for democ- 
racy. He urged co-operative efforts on the 
part of industry in adjusting relations with 
workers and care in removing causes of fric- 
tion. He particularly urged that the public 
be given reliable information. 

Speaking of the contacts of forest indus- 
tries with other groups, he stated: “We find 
that the outstanding problems in our exter- 
nal relations are in the field of labor, forest 
conservation, taxation, tariffs, transporta- 
tion rates and trade promotion.” These are 
the subjects on which he urged closest co- 
operation of the industry. He stressed the 
value of favorable public opinion toward the 
industry, and pointed out that unfavorable 
public attitude in the past, together with 
the bogy of possible timber famine has 
built up sales resistance to the lumberman’s 
product. He urged a wider application 
of sustained-yield forest management as the 
best answer to the demands of the public for 
conservation of timber resources, and at the 
same time an excellent remedy for over pro- 
duction. 

He outlined the public part of the program 
under Article X of the Lumber Code as a 
matter of importance saying it had yet to 
be accomplished. He told his hearers what 
has so far been accomplished by the National 
Forestry Conference. He urged industry to 
give vigorous support toward the enactment 
of the necessary legislation to carry out the 
public part of the program. This legisla- 
tion is incorporated principally in three Fed- 
eral bills; namely, the Fletcher Forest Credit 
Bill, the McNary-Doxey Bill and a bill to 
deal with the O & C revested land problem. 

There was a pleasant interlude in the busi- 
ness sessions of the Congress when President 
Stamm introduced Mrs. Rona Elizabeth Work- 
man, wife of Walter Workman, superintendent 
of the Western Lumber Co. at Westfir, Ore. 
Mrs. Workman, who knows logging and log- 
gers, has written a book of verses entitled 
“Just Logging.” Mrs. Workman’s verses met 
with ready approval of the loggers. She gave 
three selections from her book: First, “Old 
Timer”; second, “Song of the Returning Log- 
ger”; third, “Song of the Women Who Wait.” 


Reviews History of Redwood Logging 


An interesting bit on the program was an 
historical review of the redwood industry, 
delivered by Clarence LeBoyteaux, logging 
superintendent of Dolbeer & Carson Lumber 
Co., at Eureka. Among other things, Mr. 
LeBoyteaux stated that the first shipment of 
redwood lumber was made in 1863; consisting 
of 45,000 feet. Logging at that time was done 
with a jack screw. The timber being operated 
in was on ground just back of the presént 
town of Eureka. The trees were felled with 
single bit axes entirely, no saws being used. 
The fallers in those days were called choppers, 
and in the redwood district that term still 
prevails. The first falling saw was taken into 
the woods in the Eureka district in 1881. About 
the same time, the double-bitted ax came into 
use, and oxen or horses took the place of the 
jack screw. Logs were brought on to the skid- 
road and coupled up, then skidded with teams 
consisting of many yoke of oxen. In 1881 also, 
the first steam donkey was built under the 
direction of John Dolbeer. The following year 
Mr. Dolbeer reéeived a patent on this steam 
donkey, having in the meantime tried it out 
and found it successful. The early so called 
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Dolbeer donkey had some hardwood gears, but 
its work was such that it was accepted very 
quickly by the industry. Later, the first bull 
donkey was built, and it too was a success. 
With the bull donkey the logger could reach 
out as far as two miles, and this extension 
marked a great advancement in logging. High 
leads, 
came in later, and now crawler tractors are a 
big factor in the redwood timber. 

“Qddities in Tractor Logging” as a subject 
brought out some interesting experiences: 

AVOIDING BREAKAGE IN CEDAR—R. P. Con- 
klin, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Longview, 
admitting that his company can not be termed 
a tractor logger, told of its experience in trying 
to solve the problem of excessive breakage in 
cedar. With the use of skidders in cedar, 
breakage was terrific. The company tried a 
system which it called “free logging.” By this 
system, it first logs the windfalls, using tractors, 
and then takes out the cedar ahead of the 
other species. It finds that instead of a 25 
percent underrun on its cedar, it now has some 
overrun in the mill, indicating a tremendous 
saving in the breakage of its cedar. Tom 
Murray of the Westfork Logging Co., Tacoma, 
told of using a full cat side and arches in 
selective logging. His company is taking out 
big yellow fir on a mile and a quarter haul. It 
has not been operating this way long enough to 
determine accurate costs. It has one operation 
taking out the cedar first, and then following 
with big fir, and leaving the hemlock standing. 
It makes a saving by getting more off the 
ground and saves shatter. 

Spruce From a _ Loccep-orF AREA—Tom 
Jackson, of the Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
told of logging some high grade spruce off an 
old logged-over area. It logged 1,000 acres, 
which averaged 4,000 feet to the acre, and 
the haul ran from 3,000 to 12,000 feet in rough 
country. The cost was pretty high, but was 
not more than it had expected, and the quality 
of the logs taken justified the operation. On 
one landing, the logs had averaged 5,000 feet 
to the log, and the logs as a whole averaged 
about 60 percent No. 1. 

DonkKEYs EXTEND TRACTOR SKIDDING AREA— 
Kelley B. McGuire, of the Caspar Lumber Co., 
Caspar, Calif., described a method his company 
used in logging with tractors on steep grades. 
In this case, it used tractors in combination 
with steam and gas donkeys, logging redwood, 
the principal object being to save timber. It 
extended the area to be yarded with tractors, 
by using a gas donkey to pull the tractor up 
over a 27 percent grade, approximately 600 feet 
long. 

Study Wire Rope Use and Care 


The logging industry continues to make 
strides in reaching further back into higher 
mountain country, logging with new equipment, 
some of which brings greater and greater 
demands on wire rope, so that product becomes 
of much importance. Considerable time was 
devoted to the discussion of the manufacture, 
proper types, and the care of wire rope. Offi- 
cials and representatives of wire rope compa- 
nies had come from Canadian points and many 
American cities, including New York, to 
address the Congress on this product. They 
were largely in accord in their statements that 
wire rope manufacturers have kept pace with 
the times, have striven honestly and effectively 
to produce a superior product for the use of 
the logger. They described the care in manu- 
facture and the search for improvement, and 
they generally advocated a wider use of pre- 
formed rope. They urged proper care of rope, 
better designing of equipment using wire rope, 
and particularly proper lubrication of the rope. 


Describes New, Speedy Log Tractor 


An interesting piece of equipment, which is 
a recent development, is the “Speedtrak” and it 
was described by an operator. This machine, 
a type of crawler tractor with more speed, 
was used in hauling logs. Frank Lamb, veteran 
logger and machinery manufacturer, from 
Hoquiam, Wash., who builds it, spoke of it as 
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just another tool to be used where the logger 
can’t use any other kind of transportation with- 
out higher cost. It fits into the program where 
the cost of railroad spurs or suriace roads for 
trucks would be excessive. It will not take 
the place of the truck, where reasonable grade 
and fair surfaced roads can be provided. 


Power Falling and Bucking Discussed 


It was pointed out by Thornton T. Munger, 
Portland, Ore., director Pacific Northwest | or- 
est Experiment Station, that much progress has 
been made in many departments o1 the logging 
industry, but in falling and bucking there has 
been little change in forty or fifty years. Many 
trials have been made of power falling and 
bucking, but up to date no method has been 
generally accepted, and to a large extent the 
strong back still remains the motive power. 
In certain western pine operations, gasoline- 
driven chain saws have been in use during the 
last few years. In the redwood industry, the 
Pacific Lumber Co., of Scotia, has been using 
gasoline drag saws to buck and fall large red- 
wood trees since 1923, and today practically 
all the falling and bucking for that company 
is done with these saws. The problem in red- 
wood, of course, is different from that in other 
regions. In using the gasoline drag saw, one 
set of fallers not only falls the tree but bucks 
it as well. In this region, trees are large and 
stands heavy, so by combining the falling and 
bucking, the problem of moving the drag saw 
from one tree to another is not so important, 
because there are not many moves to make and 
the distance is not great. 


Big Trees Call for Special Tools 


One of the things of interest to loggers 
from other sections was the description ot the 
equipment that is carried by a set of fallers— 
or choppers as they are called in this district, 
who do the usual type of manual falling. In- 
cluded in the equipment for one set of two 
fallers there is a jack screw, axes, three sizes 
of saws, plates, shims, wedges, sledges, a plumb 
bob, driver (spring board), staging—and the 
total means a tremendous volume and weight 
of equipment to be taken into the timber. Red- 
wood fallers start at the bottom of a gulch and 
work up toward the top of the ridges, and in 
most cases they fall the timber uphill except 
where the trees are leaning too far. The great- 
est difficulty in falling redwood is the tremen- 
dous amount of breakage, and by falling up 
through standing timber there is a greater 
saving. The primary aim in falling redwood 
is a minimum of breakage. When big trees are 
felled, a bed is prepared for them, and every 
care taken to avoid damage. 

At the close of the falling and bucking dis- 
cussion, which covered a great deal of ground 
and evidenced the loggers’ desire to improve 
present methods, Phil Wilson, a noted British 
Columbia logger, suggested organization of a 
company to carry out experiments in power 
falling and bucking. He considered this a 
problem for the whole industry to tackle as a 
unit. The matter was referred to the meeting 
of the board of directors, with the recommen- 
dation to come from a falling and bucking 
committee of the Congress. 

A new feature of this Congress was an 
evening session in charge of Prof. Emanuel 
Fritz, of the University of California College 
of Forestry. This session was known as the 
Old Timers-Young Timers Dinner. It was 
held Thursday evening, during the time the 
board of directors was in session at Scotia. 
Professor Fritz has devoted much of his time 
and interest to redwood logging developments. 
He is recognized as an expert redwood for- 
ester, and has been the sponsor of the annual 
Redwood District Logging Congresses. 

The object of the dinner was to have the 
older loggers tell of their particular experi- 
ences for the especial benefit of the younger 
men coming up in the industry. This was a 
very successful session of the Congress and was 
well attended, a large variety of subjects being 
covered. Prof. Fritz, in closing, expressed the 
hope that it would become an annual event 
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with the Pacific Logging Congress. 

In truck logging, including the Diesel power 
trucks, there has probably been more rapid 
advance during the past year than in any other 
type of operation. At the session of the Con- 
gress held Friday morning at Rialto Theater, 
moving pictures were shown of Allis-Chalmers 
tractor logging and various operations in truck 
logging among fir, western pine and redwood. 
Several of these were recent developments, such 
as the truck operations of the Comox Logging 
Co. and the B & T Logging Co. in British 
Columbia, and the Kinzua Pine Mills Co. at 
Kinzua, Ore. 

The interesting truck logging program was 
conducted by Truman W. Collins, manager of 
the Grande Ronde Pine Co., Pondosa, Ore. 
The Logging Congress truck logging commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Collins is the chairman, made 
a study during the past year of truck logging 
conditions and costs. A questionnaire was sent 
to a group of lumber companies and contractors 
experienced in this type of logging in the pine, 
fir and redwood regions. A summary of the 
results of this questionnaire follows: 

The study herein presented is predicated on 
the theory that each operation presents a 
special case and its costs can be compared 
to those of other operations only when ac- 
companied by a statement of actual operat- 
ing conditions. Fifteen representative and 
highly reliable returns from the question- 
naire are here presented. 

Some of the cases have been changed in 
minor detail to conceal their identity, but 
aside from this, of the fifteen here listed, 
only two (13 and 14) are altogether hypo- 
thetical and only four (6, 8, 9 and 10) are 
partially hypothetical. The remainder rep- 
resent actual costs under the conditions 
shown. 

Summarizing some of the more significant 
figures from this report with particular refer- 
ence to fir operations as compared to pine, 


the following tabulation may prove inter- 
esting: 
Approximate averages— Fir Pine 
Months operated per year 2% 7% 
Stand and eave... thoy ere 37,500 9,700’ 
Main roads grading, cos 

OIE nc keg tareceans<d 2,250.00 542.00 
Gravelling cost per mile.. 3,000.00 484.00 
Crushed rock, cost per mile 2,300.00 1,180.00 
Spur road grading, cost p z 
"per Se sitwian sewed 1,500.00 272.00 


Maintenance, cost per mile 





maintained per M....... le 3c 
TORRE GE TORS. <ccsccase 32’+ 16’-32 
Logs per M-16’ basis..... 2.0 4.3 
Average truck load...... 4,800’ 3,620 
Distance hauled ......... 17 miles 16 miles 
Road construction, cost 

OOP Th ocean errne sone 58 44 
Road maintenance, cost 

OS OKO Lor .06 Bs 
Loading, cost per M...... 38 49 
Hauling, cost per M...... 2.55 2.23 

Total, cost per M....... 3.57 3.33 


A Rule of Thumb for Hauling Cost 


Rule of thumb for calcu- 
lating hauling cost: 


Basic stand-by charge.... 1.00 .70 
Add per M per mile: 
Company road unimproved Bi 15 
Company road improved... 12 .10 
Public road improved .... .10 .08 
Public road paved........ 07 .06 
For each 1% per mile ad- 

WOPHO BPAGE 2cccccecves 01 01 


Applying this rule to the fifteen cases 
yields the following results, which show a 
high degree of correlation: 


Case Ruleof Case Ruleof 

No. Thumb Actual No. Thumb Actual 
; ee 2 Ci Serer 1.84 .90 
- én een 1.45 1.40 aes 3.96 4.00 
Seman 1.82 1.87 | eee 3.90 4.00 
 awame 1.88 1.98 ere 1.23 1.16 
Daman .27 2.10 ee acs med 1.74 1.75 
67 3.72 3.30 me hades 1.70 1.61 
© meu 4.20 4.50 


*4-mile haul. 7f34-mile haul. 

Rules include penalty incurred by operat- 
ing on public roads, for license, P. U. C. cost 
and gasoline tax, which amounts to about 
1%c per M per mile. 

The Large Truck Versus the Small 

A few factors bearing on the small truck 
versus large truck controversy: 

Factors favoring small trucks— 

1. Lower capital investment for a given 
volume of output. 

2. Higher comparative resale and trade-in 
value, due to widespread market for used 
light equipment on farms etc. 

3. Quantity production of light trucks 
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yields greater intrinsic value per dollar of 
cost. 

4. Light trucks can be traded in every two 
years to advantage, making it possible to 
keep fleet up to date, incorporating latest 
improvements. Large trucks must be held 
longer and hence are subject to serious ob- 
solescence charge. 

5. Servicing of light trucks more satis- 
factory, due to accessibility and low cost of 
parts, 

6. Higher average speed than present con- 
ventional heavy trucks, 

Factors favoring large trucks— 

1. Very substantial saving in operating 
labor. 

2. Negotiates adverse grades more satis- 
factorily, making possible definite savings in 
road cost, as well as operating cost, where 
these conditions are met. 

3. Large trucks more adaptable to use of 
diesel power, the widespread application of 
which in our industry appears to be definitely 
in the offing. 

Long-Time Operations Favor Large Diesels 

Our own company, said Mr. Collins, has 
been conducting this season an interesting 
comparative test as between large and small 
trucks. It is a little early definitely to re- 
port, but after four months of continuous 
logging on the same haul, using seven light 
trucks with single-axle trailers, and two 
heavy (4-5 ton) trucks with dual axle trail- 
ers, the following tentative conclusions may 
be drawn. (See case No. 5 giving details of 
our haul.) The large units cost 3 times as 
much, haul 1% times the load, are 20 percent 
slower, but yield a net labor saving of 25 
percent. Gas and oil cost per M about the 
same. Tire cost, maintenance and _ repair 
cost and depreciation can not yet be com- 
pared, but indications point favorably to the 
large units. We believe that the large trucks 
would make a better comparative showing 
on 32-foot logs. By and large, we favor the 
heavy units, ultimately dieselized for those 
operations which are well financed, and are 
in a position permanently to plan for years 
ahead. 


Tell Experiences With Trucks 


Chris Christenson, who was introduced as the 
dean of fir truck logging, said that loggers pay 
a great deal of attention to choosing their 
equipment, but that truck logging had come 
into the picture so fast during the last year or 
two that many operators did not figure close 
enough in judging the type of truck for their 
particular shows. Many factors have to be 
considered, including the first cost, lost time, 
repairs, length of haul, size of timber, the length 
of logs, and road conditions. In many cases, 
trucks are being used because grades are too 
steep for railroad hauling. For the reason that 
trucks are being used in these more difficult 
places, it is impossible to compare their costs 
with that of railroading. Mr. Christenson 
expressed the opinion that the heavy, cleated 
balloon tires are giving about three times as 
much wear as the lighter tread tires. 

E. C. McGregor, of the Boise-Payette Lum- 
ber Co., introduced Andy Anderson as a noted 
trucker from Idaho. Mr. Anderson trucks logs 
for the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. He operates 
over steep grades, and has done truck logging 
successfully for many years. He is hauling 
logs over 14 percent adverse grades and down 
35 percent grades. He is using trucks with 
140 horsepower motors, and hauling 5,000 feet 
to the load. The conditions he has met and 
the success he has achieved caused many log- 
gers to feel that he had, in a manner, “shown 
them up.” ; 

About the latest development in logging with 
heavy trucks was shown in pictures of the 
Comox Logging Co. and the B & T Logging 
Co., using Hayes-Anderson trucks, made in 
Vancouver, B. C., powered with Diesel engines. 
Robert Filberg, manager, described how the 
Comox company had used these heavy trucks 
during the present season over ten miles of 
private road, and hauled 100,000 feet a day 
with one truck. The logs are in 80-foot lengths, 
and are preloaded. In this way, the average 


loading time is one minute, and the unloading 
time something less than one minute. The road 
is graveled; maximum down grade, 12 percent. 
The minimum load is 10,000 feet. 


Mr. Filberg 
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said that as the company had started this oper- 
ation just this season, he has no accurate costs 
but to date is well pleased with the showing. 


Urge Passage of Conservation Legislation 


Loggers generally are resolute men but those 
in attendance at the Congress did not waste a 
great many words in forming voluminous reso- 
lutions. They thanked the redwood industry 
and the individual redwood operators who had 
been their hosts; the Eureka Inn and the oii 
companies and equipment manufacturers, who 
had added much to the entertainment; the wire 
rope manufacturers, who had traveled long dis- 
tances to take part in the program; Boy Scouts, 
who had aided in the conduct of sessions; and 
others who helped to make the Congress the 
great success which all conceded it to be. They 
urged the passage of legislation which has been 
put before the United States Congress and will 
come up in the next session, to establish public 
participation in the conservation program estab- 
lished during the Lumber Code, known as 
Article X. They urged that the Olympic 
national forest in Washington be continued 
under direction of the United States Forest 
Service, and planned for sustained-yield opera- 
tion instead of being added as an extension of 
Olympic national park under direction of the 
Interior Department. 


Entertained and Showered With Souvenirs 


At the big annual banquet Friday night, 
which filled to overflowing the main dining 
room, lobby and balcony of the Eureka Inn, 
there was other entertainment in addition to 
the log bucking contests. 

Mrs. Joe Morgan, Vancouver, B. C., was 
awarded the first prize in the limerick contest 
for ladies only. Second prize went to Mrs. 
Paul Brizard; Arcata, Calif. The visiting log- 
gers were showered with souvenirs. The Bucy- 
rus Erie Co. presented each with a handsome 
modernized corncob pipe. The Allis-Chalmers 
Co. provided leather-enclosed key chains. Ox 
shoe plaques, as described elsewhere, were 
presented by the Hammond Redwood Co., Shell 
Oil Co. and Union Wire Rope Co. Canes had 
been distributed by the D. A. Lubricant Co. 


New Officers and Old Are Presented 

At the dinner, Tom Murray, who has at- 
tended twenty-five Logging Congresses, took 
the microphone and presented the new president 
of the Congress, George Drake, of Shelton, 
Wash., who he said has been identified with 
the industry in many different fields over a 
long period of years, which included several 
years service with the United States Forest 
Service. Mr. Drake expressed his apprecia- 
tion for the honor conferred on him, and spoke 
of the job of preparing for the Logging Con- 
gress at Tacoma next year, and keeping it up 
to the standard set at Eureka. He said he was 
glad he had gone into office in Eureka, where 
the Humboldt scale, which allows for all defects 
and then deducts 30 percent for hidden defect, 
is used. Mr. Murray then introduced the new 
vice-president, Walter Ryan, of Tacoma, as one 
of the outstanding loggers and_ engineers. 
Following this he presented Archie Whisnant, 
whom he termed “Old Whizbang.” Mr. Whis- 
nant said, “This is the twelfth time I have 
been thus honored. I was afraid of this contract 
to put on the Congress at Eureka, but it has 
been carried through to a tremendous success. 
I love this work. I was born in a logging 
camp.” He spoke of this Congress as a tre- 
mendous undertaking for a small town, and 
expressed appreciation to its citizens for the 
splendid way in which they had risen to the 
occasion. 

Paul Freydig, of Seattle, and Bob Filberg, 
Headquarters, B. C., former presidents of the 
Logging Congress, were called to the platform 
to take a bow. George M. Cornwall, Berkeley, 
Calif., editor of the Timberman and one of the 
co-founders of the Pacific Logging Congress, 
was presented to the diners and made a brief 
talk on the part that Russians have played in 
the development of the Pacific Coast country. 

Walter Dalton, president of the Holmes- 
Eureka Lumber Co., told the loggers that the 
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big leaning redwood tree which they had seen 
in that company’s operations during the after- 
noon field trip, scaled 40,000 feet Humboldt 
scale. He said that, had it been a fir tree, 
it would have scaled 65,000 feet. 

Mrs. Fred B. Brown, of Vancouver, B. C., 
was accorded the microphone to express the 
thanks of the visiting ladies to the Burnett Co., 
of San Francisco, and its associates for the 
special entertainment accorded the ladies. 


TWO FIELD DAYS AT LEADING 
LOGGING OPERATIONS 


Thursday was the main field day, with A. S. 
Murphy, president of the Pacific Lumber Co.; 
Gordon Manary, manager of its logging depart- 
ment; E. E. Yoder, company manager at Scotia ; 
Carl Irwin, assistant to Gordon Manary; Herb 
Klass, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Co., and other department heads of this 
splendid redwood organization, acting as hosts. 
The first part of the trip was over the com- 
pany’s railroad from Eddyville up into the 
Freshwater camp on the usual type of loggers 
special train. The train consisted of about fif- 
teen flat cars, with improvised seats, and 
mounted on a car near the center of the train 
was the Standard Oil Co.’s public address sys- 
tem loud speaker. This system made it possible 
for everyone on the train to be fully advised as 
to just what was going on and receive a com- 
plete description of the operations as they passed 
through them. President E. P. Stamm, of the 
Logging Congress, presided at the microphone. 
He was right at home, having spent many years 
operating in this timber. Here the visitors saw 
large scale steam logging—including railroad 
inclines, slack lines and all the modern meth- 
ods, The train moved on schedule and so did 
everything else throughout the day. Careful 
planning, ideal weather for sightseeing, splen- 
did management and equipment, together with 
nature’s great contribution of wonderful trees, 
made it a perfect day. Returning to Eddyville 
on the train, the loggers went by automobile to 
Scotia, where right in the company’s door yard 
it is logging today in a stand of huge timber. 
Here these mammoth redwood logs were being 
logged with tractors, and here the visitors saw 
huge trees being felled with gasoline drag saws. 

Reluctantly they finally tore themselves away 
from this scene of spectacular logging and 
treked back across the Eel River to the picnic 
grounds and barbecue pit, where on the shore 
of the river, shaded by trees, they did justice 
to a sumptuous feast, entertained by band music. 


See Millwork Plant; Truck Logging 


From there they went into the huge manufac- 
turing plant of the Pacific Lumber Co., where 
scores of guides awaited to take groups through 
the sawmill and factory. Here they saw these 
big redwood logs being cut into lumber. They 
found the company peeling the bark from these 
trees and shredding and bailing it for making in- 
sulation. They found the millwork factory 
closely utilizing even the smaller, short length 
pieces accumulated in the process of manufac- 
ture, for making millwork, lawn furniture, cigar 
boxes and many byproducts. Probably nowhere 
else could loggers have seen such a great variety 
of operations from the stump to the finished 
product in so short a time. Notwithstanding 
the fact that some of these great redwood lum- 
ber companies have been operating for more 
than half a century and have cut billions of feet 
of timber, their operations are still relatively 
close to their plants, because of the immense 
amount of standing timber per acre. 


Big Redwood Logged From Cliff Edge 


The second field trip was made on Friday 
afternoon, to the truck logging operations of the 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., where logging is 
being done under some difficulty, because a re- 
cent fire had run through the operations. What 
particularly impressed the loggers here was the 
great care taken to save timber. One of the 
most spectacular feats was that of falling a 
huge redwood leaning at a dangerous angle over 
a cliff, without shattering it. 


—————————— 
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You can get anyihing a 
you need in a hurry 
from our big Distributing 
Yards at 


BOSTON, 
4 BROOKLYN, 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
€ PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE. 


where we carry complete stocks of 
our famous “Old Time” kiln dried 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


FLOORING, CEILING, 
FINISH, MOULDINGS 
TRIM, ETC. 


CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


and in fact, any and all items sold by Retail 
Yards. 


We have been serving many Dealers regu- 
larly, down through the years since the in- 
ception of our business. You too, will find 
that you can rely on us for well-manufac- 
tured stock and prompt, dependable service. 

Just put us to the test with a sample order. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 











Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Offce—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 





Mills at Oaiee Sivas 
RAINY LAKE, es See 
ONTARIO GE: prem one 
See 2.7! a 
nonrnenn WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
a All items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 























“The Heart Content’’ 


Have you delayed giving your wife this new book 
by ‘‘the lumberman poet’’? Let us send it to you 
—take it home to her—how it will cheer her up! 
$1.50 postpaid. 


Address the Publisher 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s 


Clubs 


Why Earmuffs at Hoo-Hoo Tee-Off? 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 19.—The final 1936 
Hoo-Hoo Golf Tournament was played Oct. 1 
at the North Shore Country Club here, with 
Al Severson, Carl Miller Lumber Co., shooting 
the low gross score of 89. Second was George 
H. Gillies, with a 93. The low net award went 
to George Priest, Louisville Cement Co., Chi- 
cago, with a score of 95—25—70, followed by 
W. W. Rowe, Thiensville Wis., with a 100— 
25—75 score. 

According to Don Montgomery, secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
“A hand-embroidered golf tee was awarded 
‘Connie’ Hill for his ‘preparedness’ in wearing 
a pair of fur-lined earmuffs, although ‘Connie’ 
insists they were worn in self protection be- 
cause of the noisy foresome in which he 
played.” 





East Coast Market and Olympic 
Park Are Tacoma Subjects 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 17—Fear that too 
much speculation has entered into the buying of 
lumber by the east coast market in recent 
months, was expressed by Ralph C. Angel, 
sales manager of the Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., of New York City, at a meeting of 
the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club yesterday. He 
said that of 40,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
terminal basin, only half is sold. Retailers, 
he explained, are not even taking delivery of 
that sold as rapidly as was expected. 

Commenting on the political situation, he 
said that whereas betting odds varied between 
seven and eight to five on Roosevelt before 
Al Smith actively entered the campaign, the 
odds now are about even. 

R. L. Fromme, assistant supervisor of Mount 
Baker National forest, discussed the proposed 
Olympic national park, questioning the advisa- 
bility of including such an extensive area in the 
proposed park as is at present contemplated. The 
present bill would include a total of 13,500,- 
000,000 feet of timber in the boundaries of the 
park, he said. He pointed out that this might 
endanger an adequate supply of logs for the 
industry. 





Tacomans Tell Club of Good 
Prospects in Middle West 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 17.—Encouraging re- 
ports of crop conditions in the middle West, 
and optimism of farmers they encountered who 
in past years have suffered intensely as a result 
of drouths, were brought to the Tacoma Lum- 
bermen’s Club this week by Paul H. Smith, 
sales manager of the Wheeler-Osgood Sales 
Corp., and Karl B. Kellogg, Tacoma lumber- 
man, who have just returned from trips 
through the middle West. 

Mr. Smith said he found farmers of the 
Dakotas, Wyoming, Utah and Colorado con- 
fident that next year’s crops will be good, and 
that the bonanza year they have been waiting 
for may be just ahead. Good fall rains in the 
drouth area of the Dakotas have sprouted 
wheat in fine shape, he said, and Utah has a 
good beet crop. He also found that building 
permits showed a good increase this year, de- 
spite the fact that they are hardly 25 percent 
of the volume of the years 1928 or 1929. He 
believes building eventually will 
level of those years, possibly within the next 
three or four years. He said, however, he 
believed lumber prices have remained lower 
than circumstances seem to justify. 

Mr. Kellogg, who covered much of the same 
territory, and, in addition, Nebraska and Iowa, 
said he found building in towns fairly active, 
but quiet in the rural districts. Each said he 


rise to the. 
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found the farmers generally disapproved the 
present administration’s agricultural policy and 
appeared to be turning to Landon in the present 
campaign. 

K. C. Batchelder, traffic manager of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, also 
was a guest of the club; he told of the work 
of his department, and discussed the California 
lumber rate structure. 





MY GRANDFATHER 
[By E. M. Averill, Sparta, Mich.] 


My grandfather came from York State here, 

Back in the past full many a year, 

When the State was young and times were 
hard, 

And the trees stood close in the old back yard; 

And thick and tall they held the eye 

To the distant range that met the sky; 

A forest unconquered, a wealth unknown, 

The spirit of progress awaiting its own. 


My grandfather stood six feet in his socks, 
When he had some to stand in, strong as 
an ox; 

Developed and hardened from swinging an ax, 
And walking and lifting (these are the facts): 
For timber must fall, a house go up; 

A draft for a giant, this wilderness cup; 
And land must be cleared, a crop put in; 
Tremendous the odds, but grandad must win. 


The roads were uncertain, crooked and rough; 

The going and coming was certainly tough; 

Directions were muddled, lost in a maze, 

Till you found the next tree that carried 
the blaze; 

But trips must be taken and journeys the 
while, 

A-foot or with oxcarts, that was the style; 

But he made them I swear by the records 
that show, 

Just how, is a secret we never may know. 


I can not recount all the troubles, grandad, 

While making a home in the wilderness, had, 

The hardships, the trials, discomfort and 
gloom, 

Surrounding that log-house of only one room; 

Sufficient indeed, is the fact to recall, 

Courageous, resourceful, he pulled through 
them all; $ 

But I’m right here to tell you there isn’t a 
doubt, 

In a modern depression he might have lost 
out. 


Starts Wood Flour Plant 


Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 17. — Organization of 
the Gamble Wood Flour Co. was announced 
here recently by Ray Gamble, Tacoma wood 
flour manufacturer. Herbert Schuh and Ru- 
dolph Krause are associated with Mr. Gamble 
in the concern. Mr. Schuh is the son of Charles 
Schuh, owner of the Spruce Veneer Package 
Corp. of Puyallup, and has heen associated with 
his father in the management of that concern. 
Mr. Krause is a former Tacoma business man. 

For the last eight years, Mr. Gamble has op- 
erated the Gamble Manufacturing Co., which 
adjoins the plant of the North Western Wooden 
Ware Co. here. He withdrew in September 
from his business association with the North 
Western Wooden Ware Co., which furnished 
the raw material for the wood flour plant. 


The new plant of the Gamble Wood Flour 
Co. is located on the city waterway, and will 
operate 24 hours daily at once, Mr. Gamble 
said. The raw material utilized by the plant 
will be obtained from a number of woodwork- 
ing plants and sawmills adjacent. 








Jasper Woodworkers Busy 


Jasper, Inp., Oct. 19. — The Jasper Wood 
Products Co., of which C. U. Gramelspacher 
is manager, has occupied its new two-story, 
60x60 feet addition increasing the plant’s floor 
space by 7200 square feet. Twelve other 
woodworking plants in the city are running 
at capacity, with most of them working over- 
time, 
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Florida Dealers Discuss 
Proposals for Future 


MIAMI, FLA., Oct. 19.—Postponement of the 
proposed organization of a mutual company to 
handle fire and casualty insurance for Florida 
dealers, and action favoring the retention of 
Title I of the National Housing Act, featured 
sessions of the Florida Lumber and Millwork 
Association and allied groups. The conven- 
tion sessions, held Oct. 15-16 in Hotel Colum- 
bus, drew an attendance of between 300 and 
400 from throughout Florida, with several out 
of State visitors. The sessions were presided 
over by President Robert S. Bechtelheimer, of 
Dade City. 

The insurance matter came before the con- 
vention in connection with a report by a special 
committee. It recommended that consideration 
of the matter be postponed six months, to allow 
commercial insurance companies now in the 
field to attempt to effect a reduction in rates 
in this area. Harvey S. Dickson, of St. Peters- 
burg, headed the special committee. 

A banquet Friday night featuring an enter- 
tainment program and dance, was one of the 
major social events of the convention period. 
This event was staged at the hotel roof garden. 
A golf tournament at the Miami Country Club 
was another popular feature, closing the social 
program Saturday. 

The Florida dealers went on record as defi- 
nitely favoring retention of Title I, after hearing 
an address by Roy Schroeder, field representa- 
tive in charge of modernization for the Federal 
Housing Administration. Under the present 
legislation the housing provisions of Title I will 
expire next April, unless extended by Act of 
Congress. Title I deals with modernization and 
repair work. A resolution was adopted urging 
members to write members of Florida’s dele- 
gation in Congress requesting them to support 
legislation for extension of the provisions of 
Title I. 

Consider Plans for Future 


“How Shall We Plan to Carry on Associa- 
tion Activities?” was the theme of a general 
discussion. The history of the association and 
of the Florida Building Material Institute, 
formed a prelude to this discussion, which was 
resolved into, a consideration of a proposal for 
the consolidation of the two organizations. The 
association adopted a resolution recommending 
that the institute increase its executive commit- 
tee from seven to ten members to include rep- 
resentatives of jobbing, manufacturing and 
wholesale branches of the building material in- 
dustry. 

A “Critical Discussion of the Present Dis- 
tribution Situation in Florida” was led by Jack 
Townsend, of Lake Wales, being treated under 
subheadings, which included: “How it appears 
to a stock sash and material dealer,” John 
Biggar of Tampa; “How it appears to a lum- 
ber wholesaler,” E. L. Chiasson, of Jackson- 
ville; “How it appears to a lumber manufac- 
turer,” E. W. Thompson, Jr., of Holopaw; and 
“How it appears to a stock sash and door job- 
ber,” John Dolcater, of Tampa. 

The meeting of the Millwork Division was 
presided over by Chairman W. E. Tylander, of 
Fort Pierce. Problems of particular interest 
to the members were featured on its program. 
A number of prominent Florida dealers and 
other leaders in the lumber industry, took part 
in the afternoon’s discussions. 

Officers were not elected at this time, Presi- 
dent Bechtelheimer and others of his official 
family holding over until the regular annual 
meeting, six months hence. 


B. C. Concern Builds New Yard 


Duncan, B. C., Oct. 19—The Hillcrest 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has recently built a very 
attractive retail town yard and office, with a 
frontage of 125 feet on one of the main streets 
of the city. H. J. Vickers is retail manager 
of the company, with Warren J. Miller as 
assistant. 
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More Money Might Be Had 


From Trees Suitable for Poles 


New Oreans, La., Oct. 19.—Forest Sur- 
vey Release No. 21 has just been issued by 
Capt. I. F. Eldredge, in charge of the Forest 
Survey being conducted by the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station, of which E. L. Demmon 
is director. The Survey estimates 77,842,000 
trees suitable for poles or piling ranging in 
lengths from 20 to 45 feet, are available in 
southwest South Carolina, south Georgia (east 
and south of Macon) and north Florida (east 
of Tallahassee). The estimate covers the pine 
species only. No pole and pile estimate has 
been made for cypress or hardwood species. 
For the region as a whole, 73 percent of the 
suitable trees will produce poles or piles in the 
20-25 foot classification; 21 percent, 30-35; and 
6 percent will produce lengths of 40 feet or 
longer. The Bulletin contains tables showing 
the number of trees and lengths for each unit 
of the survey, classified as round longleaf_and 
slash pine, turpentined longleaf and slash pine, 
and loblolly and other pines. The average 
figures for suitable trees of all length-classes 
are: South Carolina 12.2 trees to a sawtimber 
acre; Florida, 11.6 trees; Georgia Unit No. 1, 
9.1 trees; Georgia Unit No. 2, 8.6 trees. The 
area surveyed was 30 millions acres of which 
20 millions is in forest. 

The Bulletin concludes with this advice: “It 
would be greatly to the financial advantage of 
timber owners if more attention were paid to 
converting each tree into the most valuable 
commodity that its qualifications would permit. 
Trees that would produce poles and piles should 
not be cut for pulpwood, for ties, or for low 
grade lumber. On the other hand, and in 
furtherance of better integration of forest indus- 
tries, the users of poles and piles should more 
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nearly harmonize their specifications and re- 
quirements with the woods run of lengths and 
diameters. This would materially increase the 
supply of merchantable pole and pile material, 
and would encourage timber owners to give 
special consideration to the needs of the 
industry.” 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 average as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 


and brick: 1926-29 1934 1935 Oct. 
Area Ave. Avg. Avg. 1936 
Atlanta— Frame. 82.7 70.6 68.4 69.8 
Brick.. 87.0 76.8 72.4 76.1 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 83.8 80.0 81.9 
Brick..112.0 89.1 85.5 87.1 

Boston— Frame.116.3 94.4 91.2 89.1 
Brick..120.3 101.1 97.6 95.5 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 93.4 91.5 98.7 
Brick..114.2 99.2 97.9 104.3 

Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 87.6 86.4 87.3 
Brick..105.0 93.1 92.3 91.7 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 89.6 87.6 96.4 
Brick..113.4 970 94.6 103.2 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 86.2 82.8 83.0 
Brick..115.8 91.6 88.9 89.2 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 82.5 78.1 83.3 
Brick..108.4 86.6 83.4 90.4 

Minneapolis— Frame. 92.8 87.0 82.7 94.4 


Brick.. 98.2 94.0 88.6 100.6 
Frame. 93.3 76.5 76.2 74.0 
Brick.. 96.3 81.5 81.3 79.6 


New Orleans— 


New York— Frame.133.3 98.3 92.2 98.4 
Brick..138.4 104.5 92.5 104.0 
Philadelphia— Frame.100.3 84.8 85.4 89.0 
Brick..107.6 91.0 91.9 96.4 
Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 83.7 84.1 97.3 
Brick..118.8 91.1 90.5 105.8 
St. Louls— Frame.118.6 97.6 91.6 91.5 


Brick..121.1 105.56 99.7 99.8 
San Francisco— Frame. 87.7 85.0 84.1 88.7 
Brick.. 93.7 93.2 91.6 99.0 
Frame. 84.5 78.2 81.1 79.9 
Brick.. 92.2 86.5 88.6 86.6 


Seattle— 
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Announces Purchase of Eastern 
Treating Plant 


R. M. Morriss, president of the American 
Lumber & Treating Co., Chicago, has announced 
the purchase by his company of the real estate, 
plant and all equipment of the Montan Treating 
Co., Westboro, Mass., about thirty miles west 
of Boston. After making necessary repairs and 
changes that will bring it up to the standard of 
other plants of the company, the American 
Lumber & Treating Co., will put the newly ac- 
quired plant in operation shortly after the first 
of January. J. Gardner Coolidge, former 
treasurer of the Montan Treating Co., will con- 
tinue with the new owners as district sales 
manager, retaining the offices of the old com- 
pany at 141 Milk Street, Boston. Included in 
the transaction was a contract for the treatment 
of all ties used by the Boston & Albany Rail- 
road. Commenting on the purchase of this im- 
portant plant and its future operation, Mr. Mor- 
riss said: 

This newly acquired plant will be operated 
along the same lines and under the same 
policies as all other plants of the company. 
Pressure treatment with both Wolman Salts 
preservatives and creosote will be available. 
The American Lumber & Treating Co. takes 
no part in the purchase or sale of the mate- 
rial that passes through its plants. An estab- 
lished scale of prices on treatment with both 
Wolman Salts and creosote is available to 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retail dealers. 


The acquisition of this plant gives the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Treating Co. nationwide facili- 
ties and makes it easy for distributors of treated 
wood in any section to get prompt and efficient 
service. In addition to this plant at Boston, 
the company is now operating plants at Gaines- 
ville, Fla., Franklin, Va., Crossett, Ark., Shreve- 
port, La., Fordyce, Ark., Wauna, Ore., and 
Wilmington, Calif. The general offices of the 
company are located at 37 West Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. 
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Tremont for Flooring... 
A new “high” in Flooring Quality— 


FORKED LEAF WHITE OAK— 
CHERRY BARK RED OAK— 
BEECH FLOORING— 


Tremont Oak Flooring is from our own famous stand 
of Dugdemona Oak, noted for uniformity of color and 


Available in straight or mixed cars with Long Leaf 
and Short Leaf Southern Pine and Southern Hardwoods. 





TREMONT LUMBER COMPANY, Rochelle, La. 


HERBERT MOSS, Gen. Sales Mngr. 


HARDWOODS 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Oct. 10, and for 
forty-one weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1936 and 1935 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics, 


for identical mills for the corresponding period of 1935: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: Mills 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 1936 of 1935 
DORON PERO ccccccecescceosecesecesccecses 114 64,858,000 106 69,499,000 115 67,739,000 115 
West Coast ....eseeees eoeccvceccecrccececes 202 224,791,000 113 233,952,000 127 237,045,000 125 
WOSSGEE FUNG. cocccceceeseceocceseseoosecece 121 158,814,000 124 152,184,000 147 161,935,000 184 
California Redwood ........++5. ee eoccceces 13 19,393,000 118 17,132,000 117 18,625,000 130 
Southern Cypress......... PeCes Ses eeeeweRee en 11 5,885,00 126 5,298,000 102 4,849,000 109 
Northern Pine........... eveccecesocoees eocece 7 8,123,000 123 5,690,000 142 5,239,000 116 
Se ccceacaseeds eseeeecencess 16 6,309,000 131 3,371,000 124 2,927,000 117 
TORRE BOGS WOOEe oc ccccscccescecéessesevses 484 488,173,000 116 487,126,000 130 498,359,000 137 
Hardwoods: 
Bouthorm MarGWeeds® ..cccccccecccecesceose 907 23,069,000 a 19,070,000 ee 19,518,000 pine 
Northerm Har WeeGs. occccccccccccccccccccce 16 3,050,000 4 4,883,000 148 3,469,000 114 
Patel WMarGWSOGRs ccccvececcescceccccccvcss 106 26,119,000 23,953,000 22,987,000 
GEORE WEBbccccccccocesececcvesesoeevecece 574 514,292,000 511,079,000 521,346,000 
FORTY-ONE WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
PE Pi cccecebtesee B0eReCESESOCE HS 114 1,331,675,000 121 1,391,708,000 117 1,394,017,000 115 
WOME COEMcccccccosseséccceosccesteesoccoooce 202 4,323,140,000 149 4,288,287,000 136 4,248,837,000 134 
Western Pine..........+. CoeCRCR CEE OS OCC CC CES 119 2,605,581,000 121 2,516,508,000 121 2,609,446,000 121 
COE MOOG ci ccctccteececoeseseeses 13 357,393,000 131 342,978,000 119 340,446,000 115 
Southern CYPPeGB.. ccccccciccccccccccs coccce 12 112,886,000 137 116,242,000 117 104,449,000 115 
POOCROOT PemGiccccccccccsecesvecsewecocecsees 7 115,260,000 101 94,470,000 85 88,694,000 90 
cc cckaneeeeene sheeeenee ee 17 82,211,000 112 58,729,000 95 60,202,000 95 
BOGS BOGS OGG 0 cc ccceccccsccsseseeiecess 484 8,928,146,000 133 8,808,922,000 126 8,846,091,000 125 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods®..........seeee05 sh ein 737 333,004,000 ‘tn 337,591,000 _— 336,702,000 bag 
IEGPEROTR TIOTEWOOES. c cccccccccccccces evcce 17 89,743,000 125 81,660,000 119 79,958,000 110 
eee Pa 6s oe bt ab earcdecerestine nenew’ 90 422,747,000 121** 419,251,000 121** 416,660,000 121** 
GONG WORM ccc ccccenescucccoscaseuseess ce 557 9,350,893,000 133** 9,228,173,000 126** 9,262,751,000 125** 


*1936 figures not available, 


**Estimated. tUnits of production. 
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For snaking and 

bunching use 

our Self-Loading 
Skidders. 





LINDSEY WAGON CO. 
Sole Manufacturers LAUREL, MISS. 


SEAL-ALL CLIPS 


AS STANDARD AS NAILS 
Patent a yo done 


Used by the millions ren : St.00 per 
ca, *Sninets es. ne Oopber ¥ 
1, a $1.25 Soe 1,000. 
Mich. a oy ES 
SEAL-ALL CLIP CO. "100 Smith St., Flint, Mich. 








Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 


19.—Following is a statement for seven groups of identical mills 


and two groups of flooring factories of unfilled order and gross stock footages on Oct. 10: 








No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1936 1935 1936 1 
Southern Pine ....... eocccccece 97 70,714,000 60,164,000 362,025,000 358,857,000 
West Coast Trrrrrre errs ee qeeeece 202 404,236,000 316,605,000 1,072,800,000 924'321,000 
EE SOE anicaceseecevescene 123 260,444,000 182,393,000 1,625,378,000 1,414,602,000 
California Redwood ..........+... 13 36,115,000 28,955,000 279,959,000 266,633,000 
Southern Cypress. ......cccccceee 11 6,157,000 5,783,000 160,111,000 161,683,000 
PE PED cwecedeceeseeoeens 7 6,094,000 4,704,000 149,779,000 140,269,000 
Northern Hemlock.......-...ceeece *7 4,480,000 3,350,000 90,341,000 73,412,000 

Total Softwoods .........66:. 460 788,240,000 601,954,000 3,740,393,000 3,339,777,000 
Hardwoods— - 
Southern Hardwoods ........... No Report 
Northern Hardwoods ........... *13 8,544,000 7,255,000 92,699,000 102,588,000 
Flooring— 
et er, ccieaseeeeanncneeee 75 51,251,000 15,159,000 63,011,000 51,816,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch...........)} No Report 


*Unfilled orders reported by 7 and 13 mills respectively; 


gross stocks by 16. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Oct. 21—The 202 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Oct. 17 reported: 


Production 227,046,000 
Shipments 229,469,000 1.07% over production 
Orders 248,214,000 9.32% over production 


A group of 202 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1936 to date are complete, reported as 


follows: 
AV erage weekly cut for forty-two weeks: 


SE aluiaciaa awa wareaaie's aa waa aoe 71,941,000 

a ee ee 105,585,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

Ga Oe wievde take deena de cewan 113,523,000 


A group of 202 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Oct. 17 was 227,046,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail .101,184,000 89,911,000 109,044,000 
Domestic 
cargo... 85,691,000 106,417,000 207,022,000 
Export ... 19,460,000 28,752,000 93,345,000 
Local . 23,134,000 Dee 8 . seebedes 
229,469,000 248,214,000 409,411,000 


A group of 202 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1935 and 1936 to date, reported as 
follows : 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 42 wks. ended 
Oct. 17, Oct. 17, Oct. 19, 


1936 1936 
Production 113,523,000 
Shipments 114,735,000 
Orders 124,107,000 


1935 
105,585,000 71,941,000 
104,918,000 77,128,000 
104,070,000 77,446,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 17—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operations 
of identical Inland Empire and California 
mills during the two weeks ended Oct. 10: 


Reports of an average of 121 mills: 
--Totals for 2 Wks. Ended— 


Oct. 10, 1936 Oct. 11, 1935 
Production ...... 158,814,000 128,483,000 
Shipments ...... 152,204,000 104,232,000 
Orders received.. 161,935,000 88,003,000 
Reports of 123 identical mills. 

Oct. 10, 1936 Oct. 11, 1935 
Unfilled orders... 260,444,000 182,393,000 


Gross stocks..... 1,625,378,000 
Reports of 123 identical mills: 
eet to Date-——— 


1935 
Production ...... 2,672,785,000 2,220,522,000 
Shipments ...... 2}587,010,000 2,134,297,000 
CPGCTS cecccscces 2,679,361,000 2,199,262,000 


1,414,602,000 





Seeks More Waterfront 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 17.—Gripper & 
Haglind Lumber Co. (Inc.) is seeking to 
acquire, through the harbor committee, eight 
acres along the waterfront here at Terminal 
Island. The company is prepared to spend 
$40,000 for construction of its own wharf and 
to make other improvements. This site was 
relinquished recently by the Hammond Lumber 
Co. Gripper & Haglind leased space in part of 
the Los Angeles shipyards about a year ago 
and started doing business there, enjoying 
rapid growth. 
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October 24, 1936 


The Walsh-Healy Act—Whom 
It Affects and How 


(Continued from Page 19) 


Q. How are the liquidated damages re- 
covered? 

A. They may be withheld from any 
amounts due on any such contracts, or they 
may be recovered by suits brought in the 
name of the U. S. A. by the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 


Q. Who determines the minimum wage? 

A. The secretary of labor, who declares 
the prevailing minimum wages “for persons 
employed on similar work or in the particu- 
lar or similar industries or groups of in- 
dustries currently operating in the locality 
in which the materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment are to be manufactured or fur- 
nished under said contract.” 


Note: Manufacturers must determine for 
themselves whether or not the secretary of 
labor has made any stipulations as to mini- 
mum wages in their locality. 


Q. Does the minimum wage requirement 
apply to all industries? 

A. Section 11 declares “That the provisions 
requiring the inclusion of representation with 
respect to minimum wages shall apply only to 
purchases or contracts relating to such indus- 
tries as have been the subject matter of a 
determination by the secretary of labor. 


Q. Is a schedule of working time that ex- 
ceeds the maximum of a forty-hour week 
ever permitted? 

A. Yes, under certain circumstances. The 
secretary of labor has the authority to make 
exceptions upon the joint recommendation of 
the contracting agency and the contractor. 
Whenever the secretary of labor shall permit 
an increase in maximum hours of labor, the 
rate shall not be less than one and one-half 
times the basic hourly rate received by any 
employee affected. 

Q. Can the secretary of labor also change 
the minimum wage? 

A. Yes, under the same circumstances as 
enumerated in the preceding question— 
“upon the joint recommendation of the con- 
tracting agency (the Government) and the 
contractor he may modify the terms of an 
existing contract respecting minimum rates 
of pay—as he may find necessary and proper 
in the public interest or to prevent injustice 
and undue hardship.” 


Q. What is required in order for a fac- 
tory to be declared safe for its employees? 


A. No buildings where the materials are 
manufactured or furnished shall be unsani- 
tary, or dangerous to the health and safety 
of employees engaged in the performance of 
the contract. If it can be shown that the 
safety, sanitary and factory inspection laws 
of the State where the work is to be per- 
formed are observed, then that can be used 
as prima-facie evidence of compliance with 
this requirement. 


Q. Does this Act affect all types of Gov- 
ernment purchases? 


A. No, this Act applies only to purchases of 
such materials and supplies that can not usually 
be purchased on the open market. This is an 
essential part of the Statute, because IF the 
articles are of such a type that they can usually 
be bought on the open market, then this statute 
is not applicable. 


Q. What is the notorious “blacklist” pro- 
Vision? 

A. Any manufacturer who breaks any of 
the representations as to minimum wage, 
maximum hour, child and convict labor and 
safe working conditions will have his name 
distributed to all purchasing agencies of the 
United States. “No contracts’ shall be 
awarded to these persons for a period of 
three years from the date the secretary of 
labor determines such breach to have oc- 
curred unless the secretary of labor other- 
wise recommends.” 


SUMMARY: The provisions of this BILL are 
effective in all Governmental contracts 
where, 1. The contract is in excess of $10,000. 
2. Where the materials fit in the category of 
those that can not usually be purchased on 
the open market. 3. Where the contract is 
entered in pursuance to invitations for bids 
issued on or after September 28, 1936. 
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Don’t Sell Short 
ina BULL MARKET... 


It is an old adage that he who sells a bull market short will 
rue the day. 


How does this rule affect you? 
Applied to lumber, which is your business, this simply means— 


Don’t fail to keep an adequate supply of lumber on hand when 
every indication points to greater consumer demand and rising 
values. 


There is also in the picture the possibility of a growing car 
shortage. Accurate estimates indicate the railways now have 
about 500,000 fewer freight cars than in 1930. A decrease of 
20%. Car loadings are rising every week and the time may 
come before you expect it, when delays due to cars not being 
readily available, may adversely affect your sales. 


How does all this apply to ESSCO lumber? 


You know the answer—Stock up now with some or all of the 


time-tested ESSCO lumber products. Their careful manufac- 
ture and grading, double end trimming, from virgin timber, are 
selling arguments you cannot afford to ignore. 


ESSCO SOUTHERN PINE 
ESSCO KLAMATH SOFT PINE 
ESSCO HARDWOODS 

ESSCO WEST COAST WOODS 
ESSCO OAK FLOORING 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SaLes Co. 
1111 R. A. Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 








CLI M LU — 


Improved and Revised 


Years of experience has proved the Climax 
Lumber Tally Book to be a most practical all- 
purpose tally record. The ruled lines in the 
book will not fade or run when wet. The paper 
used in the book has been 
specially treated to give it a 
high wet-strength so that it 
can be tallied on when damp. 

Prices quoted are Postpaid | 
1 copy of the Climax Tally 

Book 


Send Orders to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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October 24, 1936 — 


Building Continues Its Strong Upturn 


Statistics Show Long-Awaited 
Building Revival Now Here 


The long awaited recovery in residential 
building, believed by observers as necessary to 
support the wide gains in business generally, is 
here. For the first nine months of 1936 this 
class of construction totaled 23 percent more 
than was reported for the entire year 1935. The 
full year 1936 promises to reach a volume three 
times the size shown for either 1933 or 1934, the 
low-points of the depression. 

In reporting on these conditions the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation indicates that the volume of 
residential building in the 37 eastern States 
during the first nine months of 1936 amounted 
to $588,030,600 as against only $338,907,500 for 
the corresponding nine months of 1935, making 
a gain of 73 percent. For September 1936 alone 
the residential total was $80,669,800 as com- 
pared with only $41,810,800 for September 1935, 
and $100,522,500 for August of this year. 

Commenting on current conditions the Dodge 
organization observes: 


In predepression days residential building 
led all other classes by a wide margin. Dur- 
ing September there occurred for the first 
time since the final quarter of 1928 a resi- 
dential total in excess of the total for either 
non-residential building or heavy civil en- 
gineering. This change in relationship rep- 
resents a healthy development and within the 
near future the predominance of residential 
building may again likely become the usual 
relationship rather than the exceptional one. 


Total construction work of all kinds started 
in the 37 eastern States during September 
amounted to $234,270,500, as against $275,281,- 
400 for August, and only $167,376,200 for Sep- 
tember last year. (A reduction in the volume 
of publicly-financed construction largely ac- 
counted for the shrinkage between August and 
September of this year.) 

For the first nine months of 1936, total con- 
struction in the 37 States amounted to $2,041,- 
627,200, for a gain of 71 percent over the 
figure of $1,191,697,700 shown for the corres- 
ponding nine months of last year. Both public 
works and private work contributed to make 
the large gain shown between the two years in 
total construction. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Dealers Score 
Building Code Victory 


HAMILTON, Ont., Oct. 20—The lumber 
dealers of Hamilton, have been successful in 
their efforts to protect lumber against elimina- 
tion by the new city building by-law. A com- 
mittee consisting of C. C. Lawson of the Alli- 
ance Lumber Co.; H. McDonald, of the 
Barton Lumber & Supply Co.; and S. S. Leg- 
gatt, of the D. Aitchison Lumber Co., in close 
co-operation with M. M. Walker, eastern field 
man for the B. C. division of the Red Cedar 
Shingle Bureau, have been working on the 
situation for several months. 

At first, the committee on the revision of 
the by-law was opposed to frame balloon con- 
struction. After careful consideration of the 
facts laid before it by the lumbermen, how- 
ever, the committee decided to permit frame 
balloon construction anywhere in the city, with 
the exception of one small area, and under 
certain conditions. As there are a great many 
brick plants close to the city of Hamilton, the 
victory of the lumbermen is a most significant 
one. 

The new by-law requires that wood frame or 
steel frame construction be fire-stopped with in- 
combustible materials. This means that all 
inner wall space must be filled with a mineral 
wool or rock wool insulating material. “Suit- 
able incombustible materials” as referred to in 
the by-law means brick veneer, stucco or other 
gypsum products on exterior surfaces. The 


new by-law will allow wood lath to be used, 
the same as under the old by-law. 

In connection with wood shingles, the new 
by-law permits 5X red cedar to be used in all 
fire zones except the small zone where frame 
balloon construction is not permitted. The 
outside zones will also allow 3X red cedar 
shingles. ; 


Program to Stimulate Winter 
Building 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 19.—According to 
announcements emanating from the Central 
Housing Committee, a concerted drive by all 
home-building interests to head off the seasonal 
winter building slump so far as possible is get- 
ting under way. A program to stimulate winter 
building will be launched immediately and will 
continue until March 1, 1937. The several Gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with housing will 
be invited to contribute through the Central 
Housing Committee any of their appropriate 
facilities. The Federal Housing Administration 
is ready to co-operate through its news service; 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board will con- 
tribute through staff and other valuable serv- 
ices; the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation will 
co-operate through its field personnel, and other 
Government agencies will aid in whatever way 
they can as need arises. 

The winter work program will be directed 
by a contact and editorial group of members 
invited from the organizations co-operating. 
The work will be carried on in the offices of 
the Central Housing Committee, 4309 Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C. The program will 
be given to the public through the appropriate 
use of editorial material, released to leading 
newspapers throughout the country, and through 
trade journals interested in building lines. 
Broadcasting chains will be asked to contribute 
announcements. Appropriate material will be 
developed for use of various local enterprises, 
such as business and social clubs, and such 
materia] will be distributed as widely as facili- 
ties will permit. 

The objective of this program is to check 
the seasonal slump in construction, particularly 
that of single-family dwellings. As there is a 
current and increasing demand for individual 
housing, an effective program to stimulate such 
winter building may release a volume of small 
projects sufficient in itself to cause a marked 
influence on the usual drop in total building 
construction. According tu the committee, it 
has already been demonstrated in the textile, 
automotive and other industries that seasonal 
trends can be checked, and the building industry 
can do likewise. To make the most of the 
facilities available, it has been decided to direct 
this campaign intensively towards the builder 
of the individual home rather than spread it 
over the entire building field. Business, civic, 
trade and other groups are invited to partici- 
pate in such ways as may be deemed appro- 
priate in this program. 


New Leaflet Promotes Building 


of Low-Priced Homes 


Wasuincrton, D. C., Oct. 19.—An attractive 
new, illustrated folder (FHA-784) “Your Rent 
Money Will Buy a Home,” is designed to 
stimulate interest in the Federal Housing 
Administration insured mortgage system, and 
to encourage the construction of low-priced 
homes. A general distribution of this leaflet is 
being made from Washington to architects, 
operative builders, realtors, approved mort- 
gagees, planning and housing officials, major 
market newspapers and manufacturers and dis- 
tributors of building materials. A limited 
quantity may be obtained, without cost, upon 
requisition to the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Denver Pushes Its Building 
Record to a High Level 


DENVER, CoLo., Oct. 19.—New construction 
here is far ahead of that in the average city 
of comparable size elsewhere in the country, 
according to local building material merchants. 
As the year advances, Denver is gradually 
increasing its lead. The fact that construction 
activity is steadily increasing is shown by 
the comparative figures, whicn show that for 
the first eight months of 1936 building was 224 
percent of that for the corresponding period 
last year. During the first eight montns of 
this year 3,325 building permits have been 
issued, totaling $6,088,224, as compared with 
2,538 permits totaling $2,711,771 for the first 
eight months of 1935, 

The increase can be traced to a large extent 
to the fact that building material men of Den- 
ver have been alive to their opportunities— 
they have merchandised. The matter was thor- 
oughly gone into at the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association convention held 
here last January and dealers then were urged 
to get busy as the time was ripe for new 
building construction. A large majority have 
followed the advice and their business has 
increased. There is room for still more im- 
provement, and merchandising effort will not 
be allowed to slumber. 


Building and Shortage Both Are 
On Increase 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 19.—Building activity 
at Portland continued to rise in September, 
reaching 39 percent of the 1923-31 average. 
Index for September of last year was 22.8 
percent. Gain for the 12-months period was 
approximately 17 percent. Lowest September 
index was in 1932 when building fell off to 16 
percent of the 1923-31 average. Scarcity of 
desirable housing facilities is said to be grow- 
ing more acute despite increased building. 





Unite for Housing Campaign 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 20.—Twenty-six or- 
ganizations, representing the building industry, 
are cooperating in the better housing campaign, 
a WPA project here, according to Walter G 
Meyer, president W. H. Pipkorn Co., building 
supply dealer, and chairman of the group. 

The program will be under direct charge of 
John A. Bayliss, Jr., appointed director. 
Trained men will be stationed at various dis- 
trict offices, being opened, to assist home own- 
ers in making out aplications for FHA loans. 


Form Home Advisory Council 


Axron, Onto, Oct. 19—Leaders in the build- 
ing trades and allied industries here have or- 
ganized the Akron Home Advisory Council, 
to serve as a clearing house for information on 
building problems. The organization is co- 
operating with the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Fred Clemmer, president of the 
Builders’ Exchange, is chairman of the new 
group. ; 

Members are: A. G. Arnott, secretary Build- 
ers Supply Association of Akron; A. W. Dick- 
son, secretary Builders’ Exchange; Mark Hud- 
son, president Hudson Lumber Co.; Paul 
Belcher, secretary First Central Trust Co.; 
Richard Herberich, president Herberich-Hall- 
Harter Co.; L. L. Kinsey, controller M. O’Neil 


Co.; M. M. Mell, president M. M. Mell Co.; 
George Missig, secretary Akron Real Estate 
Board; G. H. Myers, president W. E. Wright 
Co.; Charles A. Pfahl, secretary Twentieth 
Century Heating & Ventilating Co. 
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Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














NORTHERN WOODS 








SALioee 







“a 

¢ We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 

and door plants, retail yards, etc. 


‘ We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
a in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 

We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
tener Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Assoxciauon 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 


Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 
Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 

















ALL NORTHERN 


| HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 




















l Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 











YO U ) FOR 


HARD MAPLE — BIRCH 
BASSWOOD — SOFT ELM 
BROWN ASH — HEMLOCK 
SOFT MAPLE—WHITE PINE 
CAN BE PROMPTLY 
FILLED FROM OUR LARGE 
17 WELL BALANCED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 














Have You a 


Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ** i 
you how. An invaluable 


Logging’ will tell 
ef book fi i 

pore mandy mnt "" tes LOGGING 

owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 
American Lumberman *’3,5- 0°" 
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Celotex Operating Newly 
Acquired Calicel Business 


The purchase of the business of the Calicel 
Company, Marietta, Ohio, manufacturer of a 
mineral fireproof acoustical insulating material 
has just been announced by The Celotex Cor- 
poration. The plant will be operated as The 
Celotex Corporation—Calicel Division. Acous- 
tical products under the name of “Calicel” will 
be merchandised by the Acousti-Celotex Divi- 
sion, Chicago. 

Bror G. Dahlberg, president of Celotex said, 
“The Calicel Company manufactured and sold 
a synthetic stone-like material produced from 
mineral substances for use as acoustical control, 
sound control, and in some instances, thermal 
insulation. . . . Calicel has been used exten- 
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sively in monumental buildings where a stone- 
like surface is essential to carry out the archi- 
tectural design, yet where sound treatment is 
essential.” 





Sues on Timber Claim 


; PortLanp, Ore., Oct. 17.—One of the largest 
timber claim cases to appear in local courts in 
recent months has just been filed in Federal 
court by S. O. Johnson, Berkeley, Calif., who 
asks one-eighth of the $875,000 Gilchrist timber 
claim in Deschutes County, Central Oregon 
pine belt. Mr. Johnson alleged that he and 
W. A. Gilchrist, Chicago timber financier, 
bought the claim in 1920, Mr. Johnson buying 
one-eighth. He charged that upon Gilchrist’s 
death, the entire claim was left to the widow 
by will. 


Takes Helm of Huge Group of Lumber 


Industries 


Tacoma, WASH., Oct. 17.—Although he has 
carved out a niche for himself as one of the 
prominent lumber executives of the Pacific 
Northwest, Cnaries H. ingram is so adverse 
to personal publicity that he nasn’t had a pnoto- 
grapn taken ot himself in twenty years. ‘Lhis 
was one of the surprising tnings that news- 
papermen learned about the new general man- 
ager of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. when 
they called at his othce to interview the man 
who has been chosen to succeed F. R. Titcomb 
as the helmsman of one of the world’s largest 
lumber manufacturing companies. Consider- 
able persuasion on the part of other ofhcials of 
the company was required before “Chas.,” as 
he is best known to his associates, could be 
prevailed upon to sit for the photographer. 

The tradition of keeping out of the public 
eye, which has been instilled in the minds of all 
Weyerhaeuser officials, was taught by the late 
Frederick Weyerhaeuser, patriarch of the 
Weyerhaeuser family, after he had-come in for 
a lot of abuse during the administration of 
President ‘theodore Koosevelt. 

So deep rooted has this tradition become that 
Tacomans in general are not aware that the 
main headquarters of one of the greatest lum- 
ber empires in the world is located in their 
city, and that the weliare of more than 10,000 
men in the Pacific Northwest is directed by 
a group of executives whose headquarters are 
in that city. 

When the resignation of Mr. Titcomb was 
announced and the selection of Mr. Ingram, his 
assistant, as his successor was revealed, news- 
paper editors were surprised to discover that 
their “morgues” contained no photographs of 
the new Weyerhaeuser general manager. Bio- 
graphical files were equally meager. 

Mr. Ingram iniormed press photographers 
that the last previous photograph of himself 
was taken when he was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1915. 

Although Mr. Ingram is a reluctant subject 
for photographers, he is an avid amateur 
photographer and spends many hours behind 
the lens of a miniature camera. He carries a 
Leica, king of all miniatures, and does his own 
developing work at home. When the light is 
right or the urge for picture taking strikes 
him, he is apt to close his large, barren office 
and request his secretary to give appropriate 
excuses to those who call to see him. It is 
his way of relaxing from the arduous duties 
of his job. 

Like all Weyerhaeuser executives, he began 
at the bottom of the ladder and worked his way 
up. He was born in Eau Claire, Wis., where 
he worked during the summer, while a youth, 
handling lumber for $9 a week. He attended 
the public schools of the district before matricu- 
lating at Dartmouth. He joined the Weyer- 
haeuser company in 1919, his first job being at 
the company’s Everett (Wash.) plant, where 
he was employed in the shipping department. 


In 1921, he was transferred to the Snoqual- 
mie (Wash.) mill as assistant general man- 
ager. It was while he was stationed at the 


Snoqualmie mill that he first became associated 
with Mr. Titcomb, at that time general manager 
of the mill, whose aide and successor he sub- 
sequently became. 

The Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. owns some- 
thing like 2,000,00 acres of timberland, which 





CHARLES H. INGRAM, new general manager of 
the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Seated at His Desk 
at His Headquarters, Tacoma, Wash. 


it is cutting under a definite future policy that 
the company feels will provide it with ample 
timber for years to come. Mr. Ingram believes 
that timber now at hand will last 40 years or 
more, and that with the strict policy of refor- 
estation now being followed there will be timber 
waiting when the company gets through cutting 
that which is now mature. 

And there is always the possibility, Mr. 
Ingram points out, that, 40 years from now, the 
industry will be an entirely different one. Sci- 
ence is making great strides in the field of 
plastics, using as a base wood flour, made from 
what once was considered waste of the saw- 
mill. Eyes of the industrial world also are 
trained on wood pulp and its resulting cellulose 
products. Mr. Ingram points out that the 
Weyerhaeuser company has pulp plants in 
Everett and Longview, Wash. At present, the 
pulp industry is using mainly good timber, but 
Mr. Ingram, with many other lumbermen, be- 
lieves that some day a plan will be perfected 
whereby timber will be ground to chips right 
in the forest, then transported more easily, or, 
perhaps, even reduced to pulp right on the spot. 





THE RAILROADS buy more than 70,000 individ- 
ual commodities, ranging from pins and needles 
to locomotives, rails and bridges. 
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Improving 
Must be the times are much improvin’ : 
Seems like that ev’rybody’s movin’. 
They’re speedin’ sixty past our jailers, 
Or rollin’ by here with their trailers, 
Folks of all classes and complexions, 
As many different directions, 
All in fine feather and fine fettle— 
But no one ever seems to settle. 


Must be the times are gittin’ better, 
For just today we had a letter 

From Henry’s wife (that girl he married 
While at a tourist camp they tarried). 
She says that Henry’s quit his clerkin’, 
She says he just got tired of workin’, 
The boss was kind of hard endurin’, 
And so the two are goin’ tourin’. 


Must be times are better. Funny, 

But when folks start to blow their money, 
Quit thinkin’ buyin’ of a dwellin’, 

Or, if they’ve got one, think of sellin’ , 
When no one’s huntin’ for positions, 

It shows we ve got improved conditions, 
When no one’s home, but always movin’ A 
The times are certainly improvin’. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Radium loses half its weight in 1,800 years. 
Cheer up, ladies. 


Suggested slogan for Salinas, Calif.: 
tuce, have peace.” 

Wonder what the newspapers will have to 
print after Nov. 3? 

Speaking of Sir Oswald Mosley’s Black 
Shirts, there is one in every office. 

In other campaigns we used to have barn- 
storming. Now we have brainstorming. 

Nov. 16 we shall land in California to make 
14 speeches in 11 towns in 17 days. 

All of this in spite of the fact that we won’t 
be running for anything, except trains. 

We expect great crowds at the depots— 
Frank Trower at Oakland and Charley Bird 
at Stockton. 


Well, in a couple of weeks we can resume 
talking about something that we know a little 
something about. 

A war hero hocked his medals for an hotel 
bill. Suggesting a use for old convention 
badges. 

Vitamin D has been discovered in pine trees. 
Maybe some of our mill men will be able to 
eat their stumpage. 


A Minnesota scientist has rejuvenated a 
rooster so it crows again. Mr. Landon is trying 
to do the same thing. 

Secretary Morgenthau has a two billion dol- 
lar “stabilization” fund, but what this country 
needs is more garages. 

_ More than a billion quarts of milk are made 
into powder every year. Thank heaven, it’s 
baby, not face or gun. 

Election day 41,000,000 Americans will vote. 
The sad part of it is that only a little over 
half of them will vote right. 

As this is written, the rebels are only twenty 
miles away on the road to Madrid. But they 
may run into a WPA project. 

Mr. Hopkins says we shall always have an 
army of the unemployed. Mr. Hopkins seems 
to think that we shall always have Mr. Hopkins. 

Scientists say they can make soap and a lot 
of other things out of pine trees. Maybe they 
will even find a way to make money out of 
them. 

The bartenders’ convention says a saloon is 
no place for a woman. It might have said 


“Let- 


that a saloon is the place that puts the woe in 
woman. 


Walter Chrysler and twenty-five others have 
been charged with violating the migratory bird 
law. California evidently wants to stop these 
birds who come to California in Chryslers. 


At a Chicago woman’s club Thursday a 
woman discussed “Dishonest Elections, and 
Why We Have Them.” Strike out the first 
word and the subject would still be worth dis- 
cussing. 

Phil Cavarretta, Cub first baseman, has “ac- 
cepted a position” in the men’s department of 
a Peoria store, according to the papers. We 
knew the depression was pretty well over, but 
we supposed people still just got jobs. 

The election? During the last month this 
department has met thousands in Michigan, 
New York, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio and Oklahoma, and we 
don’t know. But the fellow who has been sit- 
ting on the storesteps all month can tell you. 
And maybe he can, at that. 


Between Trains 


Oneonta, N. Y.—Tonight the Kiwanians of 
this locality gatheréd at Meredith Inn and filled 
the room to overflowing. Roscoe Briggs 
couldn’t come, but he dropped around to the 
hotel and we talked about the good old days in 
the retail lumber business in New York State, 
and also the good new days. Those were great 
times and great lumber conventions. Sometime 
we hope to renew those old acquaintances. 


TuLsa, Oxia.—Tulsa is a town that will 
fool you. It has a skyline like New York, 
with skyscrapers shouldering each other for a 
place in the sun, and yet it has a population 
of only 148,000. That is, that is what it was 
in 1933. Probably it is more now, for popula- 
tion in Tulsa goes forward with jackrabbit 
leans and bounds. 

We came down primarily to address the 
Retail Merchants’ Association, but we had 
hardly signed the register, and explained to the 
clerk what the signature said, when up comes 
that well known lumberman W. S. Dickason, 
former president of the Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, and we talked over all the 
lumbermen from Noah to now. 

Being a retail lumberman, W. S. is, of course, 
a merchant, but just for good measure he is 
also in the retail furniture business and the 
hardware business. The Retail Merchants’ 
Association operates a credit association that 
is like the skyline, for it would do credit to 
and watch credit for, a city ten times the size. 
Secretary W. A. Rayson showed us around, and 
there was a battery of phones and a battalion 
of girls and a box-car load of card indexes 
that could tell you in two minutes whether 
John Doe was good for a load of lumber or not. 

The advance sale of tickets for tonight’s an- 
nual dinner was twice the entire sale for last 
year’s, which ought to prove something. 


Departing Summer 


The lake like glass, no leaves astir, 
The clouds as thin as gossamer, 

A summer day in autumn, so 
September watches summer go, 

And we forget the stormy sea, 

The windy land, that are to be. 


But there’s a chill in morning’s air, 
And there’s a songbird missing there, 
And yellow are the later flow’rs, 

As sombre as these solemn hours, 

And we shall wake some summer dawn, 
Or think it so—but find it gone. 
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DENSE Short Leaf PINE — KILN DRIED 


MIXED CAR SPECIALISTS 


Fidelity Lumber & Timber Company 


DURANT, MISS. 


[SOUTHWEST 
~ LUMBER CO. 
Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 


DOUGLAS FIR 
PONDEROSA PINE 
ENGELMANN SPRUCE 
WHITE FIR 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOKES and CRATES 


High altitude Fir especially ited for 
Railroa ers — fine, euset>-teshived 
Ponderosa. 


Backed by a supply of more 
than 11/2 billion feet of timb = ad 


Leannisemanmninegidl 

















FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 
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Kiln Dries Fir Commons and All Spruce; 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 17.—Occupying a prom- 
inent place in a handsome booklet published 
as a souvenir of the Yaquina Bay bridge dedi- 
cation at Newport and the completion of the 
last link in the Oregon Coast highway, is an 
airplane view of the great plant of the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Corp., located at Toledo, Ore. 
The booklet contains pictures of the Yaquina 
Bay bridge at Newport; the Alsea Bay bridge; 
the Siuslaw River bridge; the Umpqua River 
bridge; and the Coos Bay bridge. In the con- 


struction of these bridges, 503,800 lineal feet 
of timber was used for piling, while for the 
concrete forms and other purposes an immense 
amount of lumber was used, the Coos Bay 


Right 


Airplane view of the 
great plant at Toledo, 
Ore., of the C. D. John- 
son Lumber Corp. This 
plant has a manufactur- 
ing capacity of 47,000 
feet per hour and dry 
kiln capacity of 270,000 
feet per day. It ships 
15 to 20 cars daily by 
rail, in addition to large 
water shipments to the 
California market 


Below 


All kiln dried lumber at 
this plant is handled in 
unit packages and kept 
under cover. From the 
time the lumber leaves 
the kilns until it is loaded 
in the cars, it is pro- 
tected from exposure to 
the weather, and load- 
ing can be done at all 
times. 


LOADS UNDER COVER 


bridge alone taking 5,000,000 feet of lumber 
for forms and false work. 

The C. D, Johnson Lumber Corp. plant, 
with a producing capacity of 47,000 feet an 
hour, is rated as one of the largest lumber 
concerns in the world, producing and shipping 
both kiln dried and green lumber. Among the 
recent improvements at this plant was the 
addition of two high powered Moore cross- 
circulation fan kilns, which increases the daily 
kiln capacity of the plant to 270,000 feet. Com- 
menting on this most recent improvement, E. E. 
Johnson, vice president, said: 

We now have ample kiln capacity to dry all 
our 1-inch and 2-inch fir common for the eastern 


rail trade, as well as all our Sitka spruce, of 
which we are shipping large quantities to the 
eastern industrial trade, all dried to a low 
moisture content. 


The new kiln rooms have a holding capacity 
of 200,000 board feet of 2-inch dimension. Dry- 
ing is done on low temperature schedules, with 
high relative humidity and fast reversible air 
circulation. The kiln buildings are of wood 
construction, and the kilns are designed to use 
either high or low pressure steam; and auto- 
matic temperature and humidity recorder-con- 
trollers are located at both ends of each kiln. 

A feature of the plant in which the com- 
pany takes especial pride is the fact that all 
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Moore cross circulation kilns drying 2-inch dimension stock at plant of C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp., 


Toledo, Ore. 


its kiln dried lumber not only is kept under 
cover from the time it leaves the kilns, but is 
loaded under cover. Accompanying illustra- 
tions vividly portray the facilities enjoyed by 
this company, that enable it to ship 15 to 20 
cars a day by rail, in addition to large water 
shipments to the California market. 

Dean Johnson, general manager, is in charge 
of the operations at Toledo, with Bob Richard- 
son as superintendent, and E.. F. Gregory is 
kiln foreman. Sales are handled through the 
C. D. Johnson Lumber Corp. offices here in 
Portland, and are under the direct supervision 
of E. E. Johnson, vice president. 





Ship in Wood Campaign 
Started by California 
Employees 


PLACERVILLE, CALIF., Oct. 17.—Representa- 
tives of twelve hundred employees of seventeen 
lumber companies in El Dorado County met at 
Diamond Springs, Sept. 25, and organized a 
“Ship in Wooden Boxes” campaign, as spon- 
sored by the National Wooden Box Association. 

An active drive is being launched to acquaint 
the people of the county with the fact that in- 
creased lumber payrolls would result from their 
favoring the purchase of merchandise which is 
shipped in wooden boxes. 

Hugh Schaffer of the Michigan-California 
Lumber Co., heads the movement, and J. H. 
Wilson, Stockton Box Co., is secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The co-operating employees are employed by 
the following mills: Flick’s Mill, C. A. Barry 
& Son, Earl Klare’s Mill, J. N. Weber, Brown 
& Son, Mace, Morton & Phippen’s mills, Dia- 
mond Match Co., the Michigan - California 
Lumber Co., Sterling Lumber Co., Blair Bros., 
A. J. Rupley’s mill, S. G. Beach Box Factory, 
Stockton Box Co., California Door Co., and the 
Sacramento Box Co. 





Coast Building Officials See 
Displays of Materials 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 17.—The pro- 
gress of construction and building methods 
was the keynote of the fourteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Pacific Coast Building Officials Con- 
ference held at the Palace Hotel in this city, 
Oct. 5-8, 

The conference is the sponsor of the Uniform 
Building Code under which 159 western cities 
and counties operate. 

Members representing wood, concrete and 
steel, from 19 States, British Columbia and 
Hawaii, attended the four-day conclave. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting was 





an exhibit in the conference rooms of different 
types of building materials. Exhibitors in- 
cluded the California Redwood Association— 
model redwood bridge; Angier Corp., Framing- 
ham, Mass.—Brownskin building paper; Soule 
Steel Co., San Francisco—pre-fabricated build- 
ing units; Buckle Proof Lath Co., Los An- 
geles; American Lumber & Treating Co., Los 
Angeles; Calaveras Cement Co., San Fran- 
cisco; Arch-Rib Truss Co., Oakland—model 
wood roof trusses; Timber Engineering Co., San 
Francisco—timber connector units; Pacific 
Coast Aggregates (Inc.)—concrete building 
blocks ; Owens-Illinois Glass Co.—Insulux glass 
masonry and Fiberglas products, and Ameri- 
can Bitumuls Co., San Francisco—bitudobe 
bricks. 


Golden Gate Bridge Reached 
Through Lumber District 


San Francisco, CAtir., Oct. 17—The auto- 
mobile approach to the new $75,000,000 San 
Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge, now nearing 
completion, has its beginning right in the heart 
of the hardwood lumber yard district. Hard- 
wood yards in the immediate vicinity of the 
approach are: J. E. Higgins Lumber Co., 423 
6th street; Jones Hardwood Co., 5th and Bryant 
streets, and White Bros., 5th and Brannan 
streets. 


Redwood Mill Rewards Em- 
ployees for Accident 
Avoidance 


Crescent City, Cawir., Oct. 17.—Hobbs, 
Wall & Co., redwood manufacturers, this city, 
are offering rewards totaling $75 a month, 
divided into prizes of $40, $25 and $10, to em- 
ployees with records of no accidents during a 
period of a month, according to reported an- 
nouncement of H. A. Libbey, general manager. 

The prizes apply only to employees of the 
logging department, mill department and yard 
department. 

Any employee who has an accident during 
the month is automatically disqualified for 
three months, and he also disqualifies all the 
men in his department from the contest for 
that month. 

In a statement issued to employees, Mr. 
Libbey said, “Analysis of accidents shows that 
most of them are due to slipping, stumbling, 
falling, flying objects, infection from slivers 
or scratches, or cuts due to the handling of 
lumber or other material. Very few accidents 
are due to mechanical causes.” 

Contest judges will be Mayor A. D. De- 
Martin, Police Judge Bruce W. Gause, and 
V. K. Meedon, Bank of America manager. 
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ARE THE ONES WHO 
COME BACK TIME AFTER 
TIME WITH REPEAT 
ORDERS. 


Complete and con- 
tinued satisfaction is 
what brings 'em back. 


You can satisfy your 
, customers with 


Wier Long Leaf 


WIER LONG LEAF 
LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Mills: Wiergate, Texas 




















Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD Co. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 























9 
BAND -SAWED 


SOUTHERN 


YELLOW PINE 
and Hardwoods 


MIXED CARS OR STRAIGHT CARS 
RETAIL YARD STOCK 
A SPECIALTY. 
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Notes On Foreign Trade 


Rosy—for British Columbia 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—The following arti- 
cle is excerpted by the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association from the Vancouver Daily Prov- 
ince, Vancouver, B. C., Monday, Sept. 28: 

Picture of Lumber Trade Keeps Rosy 

Both Overseas and Domestic Business 

Reported Better 

Victoria, Sept. 28—(CP)—A new record for 
monthly shipments to the United Kingdom, 
60,961,930 feet, sent August lumber exports 
from British Columbia 20 percent higher than 
the corresponding month of 1935, according 
to Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau figures 
received today by the Provincial Government. 

August business, adding to good volume in 
the first half of the year, made a total of 
616,378,080 feet shipped to overseas ports 
during the first eight months of the year. 
This compared with 508,707,756 feet for the 
same period of last year, the increase being 
20 percent. A new all-time market for world 
lumber exports is practically assured. 

The domestic trade also showed marked 
improvement, with shipments to eastern 
Canada, the Atlantic coast and miscellaneous 
points reaching 142,271,390 feet, against 45,- 
499,636 feet last year. 


Results of Fair Indicate Recov- 


ery of World Trade 


The general recovery of world trade was 
indicated by the Leipzig Fair this fall. During 
August, the Fair month, Germany reached its 
peak of exports for the entire year. The Fair 
attracted exhibitors and buyers from no less 
than seventy-four countries and exhibits from 
sixteen of the leading producing nations. One- 
half of the visitors have attended twenty pre- 
vious Fairs. The exhibits occupied upward 
of 1,000,000 square feet of floor space and 
were more numerous and varied than last year. 
The Building Congress held during the Fair 
proved a noticeable feature. The newest build- 
ing products were displayed and demonstrated, 
inaugurating Germany’s plan for erecting 
5,000,000 rural homes. The exhibits of the new 
synthetic products attracted much attention. 
The Fair, which has been held for 700 years, 
is a dependable barometer of world trade con- 
ditions. 





America Can Not Hope for 


Much Larger Sales to Britain 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 17.—Led by E. B. 
Monkhouse, president of the Timber Trade 
Federation of the United Kingdom, a dele- 
gation of leading British lumber merchants 
recently spent ten days in British Columbia, 
where they made an extensive survey of the 
industry and conferred with leaders of the 
industry from Western Canada. 

Mr. Monkhouse, brisk young British busi- 
nessman, possesses a world-wide knowledge 
of the lumbering industry, and is no stranger 
to Canada. His firm did business with the old 
Hastings mill at Vancouver back in the early 
morning of British Columbia’s lumber trade, 
and he has maintained a close contact with the 
industry in the western Province. 

“British Columbia doesn’t need to worry at 
all about Empire agreements,” he said. “The 
United States lumber manufacturers have been 
hoping for a revision that will enable them to 
do more business with Britain, possibly at the 
expense of Canada, but there isn’t the slightest 
chance.” He stated that Britain is buying some 
United States lumber, and will continue to do 
so, but those who fear that Canada will lose 
her preference in the British market are fooling 
themselves. 

The feeling which has been prevalent in 
British Columbia that Russia would take a 
great deal of the Province’s business, is to a 
great extent unjustified, Mr. Monkhouse stated. 
He pointed out that Russia is absorbing a 


much larger proportion of her output now, and 
has this year raised her prices five times. She 
has also agreed to limit her exports to Britain 
this year to 950,000 standards, or nearly 2,000,- 
000,000 feet. Britain’s total consumption is 
double that amount. 

Sales from British Columbia to the United 
Kingdom, which totaled 452,000,000 feet last 
year, should reach a new peak this year, he 
said. 





Canadian Douglas Fir, Hemlock 
Imports 43 Percent of Quota 


Wasurncton, D. C., Oct. 17.—Imports of 
Canadian Douglas fir and western hemlock sub- 
ject to the quota totaled 107,489,110 feet during 
the first nine months of 1936, according to 
preliminary figures supplied by the Bureau of 
Customs. This is 43 percent of the annual 
quota of 250,000,000 feet admissible at a $2 
duty and excise tax. Of the 107,489,110 feet, 
the Massachusetts Customs District received 
28,174,721 feet; the New York, 26,019,725 feet, 
while the Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Dakota 
and Washington districts received approxi- 
mately 14 to 7 million feet each. The Duluth 
and Superior district received approximately 
5 million feet, and the Connecticut district ap- 
proximately 3 million feet. Of the total, 56 
percent was Douglas fir; 23 per cent, western 
hemlock, and 21 percent, mixed fir and hem- 
lock. The bulk of mixed fir and hemlock en- 
tered the New York district. Of total entries 
of western hemlock, the Massachusetts district 
received over 66 percent. Douglas fir entries 
were more equally scattered. Imports during 
the four weeks ended Sept. 26 totaled 8,600,333 
feet. 





Imports of Canadian Lumber 
Show Large Gain 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17.—Imports of soft- 
wood lumber from Canada during 1936, says a 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association bulletin, 
if continued at the rate established in the first 
six months, will be larger in 1936 than in any 
year since 1931, according to figures of the 
United States Department of Commerce. Cana- 
dian softwood imports from Jan. 1 to June 30 
this year totalled 248,607,000 feet. This total 
exceeded the imports during the same period last 
year by 95 percent and were 162 percent greater 
in volume than in the first six months of 1933. 
The unusual gain this year in Canadian sales of 
softwood lumber is due to the reduction of 50 
percent in the American customs duties on all 
Canadian lumber in the Canadian-American 
Reciprocity Treaty, which became effective Jan. 
1, 1936. The Canadian importations of soft- 
wood lumber this year were divided about one- 
third from British Columbia, and two-thirds 
from other Provinces. Practically all the Cana- 
dian lumber imports are competitive with Amer- 
ican West Coast woods, the bulk of the importa- 
tion being for building purposes. 


Exports of West Coast American Lumber 
Show Continued Losses 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 17—Total exports of 
Douglas fir and West Coast hemlock lumber 
from Washington and Oregon during the first 
six months of 1936, according to reports of the 
United States Department of Commerce, were 
11,781,000 board feet less than during the cor- 
responding period of 1935, the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association announced today. The to- 
tal exports, as reported, were 284,515,000 feet, 
compared with 296,296,000 feet in the first six 
months of 1935. 

As the Government report includes May and 
June in 1935, when the lumber industry was 
practically closed by strike, the 4 percent loss 
as shown does not reflect the real loss in foreign 
trade, the association stated. Shipment reports 
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of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau for 
the five months of 1935 which were without 
strike, and the same five months in 1936, show 
losses this year of 28.5 percent. 

This is the third consecutive year when for- 
eign sales of West Coast woods, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, have been less 
than 300 million board feet from January to July. 
Prior to 1931, this region shipped export from 
600 million to 800 million board feet annually 
over many years during the first six months. 

Three circumstances are credited by Western 
lumbermen with the continued loss of export 
markets by West Coast lumber mills: 1—The 
British Empire trade agreements which favor 
Canadian lumber. 2—The establishment of 
higher costs in the West Coast industry under 
the Lumber Code of the NRA. 3—The reduc- 
tions in tariffs made in the Canadian-American 
Reciprocity Trade Agreement which, by broad- 
ening the market for Canadian lumber with the 
United States, has had the effect of limiting the 
opportunity for American milis in export 
markets. 





Philippine Imports—September 


Los AwNceELEs, Catir., Oct. 17.—Reports 
covering September, 1936, show that imports 
of Philippine mahogany and Philippine hard- 
woods into the United States, consigned to 
various ports, for that month amounted to a 
total of 3,023,000 board feet, 2 percent of which 
was logs. Total imports of these woods for the 
year to date (nine months) were 26,193,000 
board feet, 3 percent of which was logs. 





Revised Guide for Exporters of 
Lumber Available 


The Forest Products Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently revised its 
“Export Customs Guide for Lumber and Timber 
Products.” Every exporter is confronted with 
the problem of properly listing and classifying 
lumber products on shippers’ export declara- 
tions. This new guide simplifies the technical 
interpretation of lumber and timber products 
classifications, and insures the proper recording 
of export statistics. The value of trade statis- 
tics is entirely dependent upon their being cor- 
rectly classified. and compiled. Since official 
statistics are of great value to individual ex- 
porters, it is doubly important that each ex- 
porter correctly execute the export declara- 
tions. Copies of the Guide have been sent to 
all American exporting firms registered with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. Additional copies are available free of 
charge to any American firms interested, upon 
request to the Forest Products Division or the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce located in the principal 
cities. 


European Exporters Hold 1937 
Quotas to 1936 Level 


Vrenna, Austria, Oct. 9.—The European 
Timber Exporters’ Convention held its annual 
general meeting on Oct. 1 and 2, 1936 at 
Stockholm, Sweden. The meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of Director Carl Kempe, 
and was attended by delegates of all countries 
participating in the E. T. E. C., viz.: Sweden, 
Finland, Russia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, Roumania, Yugoslavia and Latvia. The 
deliberations dealt mainly with the establish- 
ment of export quotas for 1937. 

The total export quantity for 1937 was fixed 
unanimously at four million standards by all 
the nine countries participating. This means 
that no increase of the quotas for the different 
countries was decided upon, as compared with 
1936, apart from a slight modification of the 
quota for Roumania, which took an active part 
in the deliberations for the first time, and the 
establishment of an export quota for Latvia, 
a new member of the Convention. Mr. Kempe 
was unanimously re-elected chairman of the 
Convention. 
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Get Acquainted with 
MUMBY SERVICE... 


Here’s an exceptional service on West Coast Lumber with 
dependable values year after year. You can buy your needs in 
Douglas Fir, in West Coast Hemlock, in Red Cedar Lumber 
and Shingles—ALL IN THE SAME CAR—and all of Sustained 
Mumby Quality. 


You can also include your needs in the popular new End- 
Matched items—the stock that builds sales for dealers because 
it cuts construction costs—saves labor and material and gives 
tighter, stronger and better jobs for less money. 


You'll find it decidedly to your interest to investigate Mumby 
Service—to take advantage of the economy of a very desirable 
mixed car assortment which is proving popular with keen 
dealers who buy with an eye on value. 


For information about Mumby stock or service 
write, phone, or wire our nearest representative: 


ay Chicago Terri- NEBRASKA: Proudfit- TEXAS: 8. H. pate, pees 











ll SUPER MIXED CAR SERVICE Iilil 





If Yow’re Seeking 


FRAME QUALITY 





Here are frames that deliver full value to your customers—real frame 
quality which results from careful design and construction of all parts, 
expert workmanship, selection and seasoning of the stock from which 
Spokane Pine PRECISION Weathertite Frames are made. 


Your customers will appreciate all the up-to-the-minute refinements— 
the precise fit of all parts—the attractive appearance—and they'll be 
impressed with the reputation which Spokane Pine PRECISION 
Weathertite Frames have earned for long and satisfactory service. 


You can order the Frames you need in Idaho White Pine or Ponderosa 
Pine in Long Lake Mixed Cars with cut-to-length, carton-packed or 
paper-wrapped Interior Trim, regular lumber items, Mouldings, Lath, 
etc. All of our Lumber is smooth double-end trimmed and end-stamped. 


Buyers of Industrial Lumber and Cut Stock are in- 
vited to submit their requirements for quotations. 








LONG LAKE LUMBER Co. 
SPOKANE PINE PRODUCTS Co. 
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‘Foundation Redwood," a New 
Termite-Resistant Grade 


In a highly interesting and instructive exhibit 
at the Pacific Coast Building Officials’ Con- 
ference, held in San Francisco, Calif., Oct. 5-7, 
the California Redwood Association formally 
introduced “Foundation Redwood,” a new ofh- 
cial grade of redwood designed to meet the 
need for a product highly resistant to decay 
and termite attack. In brief, the new grade 
provides for lumber specially selected from the 





Some of the new grade of 
"Foundation" redwood in 
stock at the Fresno 
(Calif.) plant of the Val- 
ley Lumber Co. shows its 
end marking plainly 





grade of No. 1 heart common for its qualities 
of resistance to these destructive agents. The 
rules require that “Foundation Redwood” be 
graded under the supervision of official associa- 
tion inspectors, and grade-marked with the 
official mark of the association. 

In addition to the new grade, the display 
consisted of samples of redwood Anzac siding, 


Paui Bunyan’s 


Westwoop, Ca.ir., Oct. 17.—In line with its 
policy of maintaining uptodate equipment to 
help prevent unusual timber and other property 
damage by fire, the Red River Lumber Co. 
maintains in service a complete fire train. This 
equipment, with its trained crew, responds to 
alarms from sources adjacent to railroad tracks. 
These are emergency calls when the fire 
threatens to get out of control of local forces. 
The train consists of a Diesel electric locomo- 
tive, two tanks, one car containing the pumps 
and another containing the hose and hose out- 
lets. The two tanks carry 25,000 gallons of 
water. The center car is a fireproofed pumping 
plant, carrying two 60-horse gas motors, direct 
connected to two centrifugal pumps working in 
series. These pumps can maintain 75 pounds 
pressure, with eight 2%4-inch hose outlets run- 
ning. The other car carries two 2'%-inch 
monitors, six 24-inch hose outlets, 1,500 feet of 
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beautiful interior paneling for offices and homes, 
the widely known model of the famous Dolan 
Creek redwood bridge, and various types of 
end-marking now in use among redwood manu- 


facturers. 
———————S 


Defines ''Foundation'' Redwood 


San Francisco, Car., Oct. 19.—The new 
Foundation grade of the California Redwood 
Association provides for lumber specially se- 
lected for resistance from the grade No, 1 
heart common, which in itself is a grade se- 





lected for resistance to decay and termite 
attack. The applicable grading rule is as 
follows : 

145. Rule for special use grades of Heart 


Common. 

Special use grades are Foundation and Ir- 
rigation Heart Redwood, and are specially 
selected from No. 1 Heart Common (boards, 


Fire Train Helps 


hose, and necessary tools. The Diesel electric 
locomotive, first of its type in service west of 
New York City, was built for the Red River 
Lumber Co. in 1926, by General Electric, Allis- 
Chalmers and American Locomotive Co. 


Retires from Lumber Industry 


Westwoop, CALir., Oct. 19.—Following a 
career in the lumber industry which spanned 
its development from the ox team and raft 
methods of transportation to its modern motor- 
ized efficiency, Walter Luff has resigned, effec- 
tive Nov. 1, from the staff of the Red River 
Lumber Co., which he served for 37 years. 
Mr. Luff is widely known as the chief of the 
local fire department, which underwriters rate 
as one of the most efficient fire-fighting organi- 
zations in northern California. He developed 
the force to three times what its size was when 
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dimension, joists and timbers), all heartwood 
with characteristics which ensure high re- 
sistance to decay and termite attack, and 
durability under severe conditions of use. 
Stock which in the judgment of the inspec- 
tor can not qualify under this rule must not 
be shipped. Special use grades must be 
grade-marked by, or under the supervision 
of an association inspector. 

146. Foundation Grade is selected from 
No. 1 Heart Common Grade, having the char- 
acteristics required by Rule 145, and shall 
consist of material specially suited for build- 
ing construction. All Foundation Redwood 
must be grade marked under the supervision 
of an official association inspector, and carry 
the trade mark of the California Redwood 
Association. 





Redwood Structural Design 
Data Given in New Booklet 


San FrRAncisco, CALIF., Oct. 17.—Structural 
Redwood is the title of a new graphic publica- 
tion just released by the California Redwood 
Association here. The attractive 22-page book 
features structural design data, illustrations and 
other redwood information. 

The publication illustrates how millions of 
feet of structural grades of California redwood 
have been used in thousands of important engi- 
neering structures where the combined qualities 
of strength, durability, long life, fire retardence 
and freedom from warping, twisting and check- 
ing are not only desirable but fundamentally 
necessary. 

The economy and endurance of Structural 
redwood have been fully proved in the 
construction of bridges on western highways. 
State highway departments, counties, the U. S. 
Forest Service and’ U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads all offer specific examples of Structural 
redwood construction. Pictured in the publi- 
cation are more than a dozen such structures. 

The California Redwood Association has a 
supply of this publication available for the use 
of engineers, builders, public officials and_ all 
other interested persons. Copies may be had by 
addressing it at 405 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Guard Forests 


he became its head, so that now it consists of 
130 men, six trucks and a fire train with a crew 
of ten. In eighteen years of leading fire fight- 
ers into bad fires and dangerous situations, 
not a man has been hurt. 

Mr. Luff came from England to America in 
1891, and went to Wisconsin’s pine woods, 
where he drove a six-ox team. In 1894 he was 
a scaler, and from 1895-99 worked for Knapp 
Stout & Co., which operated six mills at 
Cedar Falls and Menominee and rafted its 
lumber to Iowa points and St. Louis. Mr. 
Luff joined The Red River Lumber Co. at 
Akeley, Minn., in 1899 as a grader, and became 
in succession an office accountant, and manager. 
As resident manager he closed the firm’s log- 
ging and milling operations in Minnesota in 
1917, and went to Westwood, where he was 
plant superintendent until 1933, when he went 
into the sales department. 





Paul Bunyan's fire train at Westwood is standing by while a fire runs through a cut-over tract 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. La Jolla—Coast Lumber Co. sold 
to La Jolla Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—J. L. Sage succeeded by Sage & 
Wilder, 2156 San Bruno Ave. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Warner’s Wood Works suc- 
ceeded by Builders Supply Co., 2762 S. W. 10th St. 

Pensacola—Harvey Cabinet & Millwork Corp. suc- 
ceeded by Harvey Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—Bistlines (Inc.) succeeded by 
Idaho Lumber & Hardware Co. 

ILLINOIS. Streator—Metal Products Co. 
ceeded by Streator Furniture Shops (Inc.). 

KENTUCKY. Olive Hill—Brammer Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Olive Hill Lumber Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester—Kneeland-Morrill 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Kneeland Lumber Co. 
(Inc.). 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Charles J. Wallich Co. suc- 
ceeded by Wallich Lumber Co., 3741 St. Aubin St. 

Lyons—Steadman Furniture Co. succeeded by 
Stedman-Booth Furniture Co. 


MONTANA. Kevin—Monarch Lumber Co. sold to 
Oil Field Lumber Co. Lumber from the Oil Field 
yard is being moved to the Monarch yard, which 
is being enlarged and repaired. 

NEBRASKA. Ainsworth—Cornbelt Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Hagel Coal & Lumber Co., a new 
company, of which Charles Hagel is the principal 
owner. 

Louisville—H. A. Funke sold his lumber and coal 
business to the Cloidt Lumber Co., a new concern. 

Rushville—Cornbelt Lumber Co. sold to Harold 
Hoback. 

NEW YORK. Glenfield—Wells N. Salmon suc- 
ceeded by Salmon & Widmeyer (Inc.). 

NORTH DAKOTA. St. Thomas—John M. O’Con- 
nor Lumber Co. succeeded by St. Thomas Lumber 
Co. 

OHIO. Marietta—Calicel Co. purchased by Celo- 
tex Corp., of Chicago, Ill., including plant equip- 
ment, patents and trade-marks. Production will be 
continued at Marietta. 

OKLAHOMA. Poteau—Dyke Lumber Co. sold 
local yard to Twin City Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Fort Smith. Ark. 

Stigler—Dyke Lumber Co. local 
Twin City Lumber & Supply Co., 
Ark. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Stanley Fowler 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Fowler Timber & Tie Co., 
Bessemer Building. 

TEXAS. Comfort—Alex Brinkman succeeded by 

Ed Steves & Sons. 


suc- 


yard sold to 
of Fort Smith, 


Incorporations 


DELAWARE. Wilmington — Reserve Supply 
Warehouse Association. Establish, maintain and 
operate a co-operative association of retail lumber 
and building material dealers. No capital stock. 
feo. Miami — Biscayne Woodcrafters 

ne.). 

INDIANA. Hammond—Inland Lumber Corp., In- 
dianapolis Ave, at 110th St.; to deal in lumber and 
building materials. 

‘s NT Ooe CKY. Bardstown—Boone Bros. 

o 

Louisville—Southern Builders’ Supply Co.; $6,000. 

MICHIGAN. Charlotte—Standard Seating Corp.; 
$85,000; to manufacture school and theater seats. 

Detroit—Evergreen Coal Co.; $10,000. Lumber, 


coal, ete 
$15,000; will 


Lumber 


Holland—Fiasto Products: make 
modernistic line of shelving of plywood, chromium 
tubing and mirror plate. 

NEBRASKA, Louisville—Cloidt Lumber Co.; 
10.008; lumber, coal and building materials of all 

Inds, 

Phy JERSEY. 

$100,000. 
it -.-, Lumber Co.; retail millwork. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Archdale—Weaver Lumber 
Co.; $10,000; to buy, sell and deal in lumber, tim- 
ber. wood and wood products. 

Lenoir—Nash Furniture Co.: $100,000. 

Statesville—Statesville Novelty Co.; to manu- 
facture, buy, sell and deal in lumber, and all prod- 
ucts made from wood or metal. 


WISCONSIN. De Pere—Fox River Boat Works; 
will sell manufactured products of wood or metals. 

Jefferson—Schweiger Manufacturing Corp.; to 
deal in furniture, parts and accessories. 


Englishtown—Malan Lumber 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Kelley-Smith Co. 
opened wholesale lumber business, with office at 
421 Garfield Building. 


ILLINOIS. Tamaroa—Home Lumber Co. of 
Du Quoin, Ill., will open a branch yard here. 
KANSAS. Otis — Houston-Doughty Lumber Co. 


establishing a lumber yard here to handle rig tim- 
bers and other lumber to be used in oil field work. 

Otis—Rock Island Lumber Co. establishing a 
yard here to be run by Albert Tullis in connection 
with the yard he now operates. 

MICHIGAN. Dearborn—Currier 
opening a branch yard here, 
Ave.; wholesale and retail. 

MINNESOTA. Hewitt—F. W. Wenner is opening 
a lumber yard here. 


MISSISSIPPI. Lexington—J. W. O’Kelley en- 


Lumber Co. 
at 14201 Tireman 


gaged in the lumber and timber business here, is 
entering the retail lumber business also. 

NEW YORK. Middletown—Central 
Supply Co.; retail. 

OREGON. Eugene—Keith Lumber Co. 

Portland—Northwest Timber Co.; logging and 
sawmill, 

Tygh Valley—Tygh Valley Box & Lumber Co.; to 
operate sawmill. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Modern Vene- 
tian Blind Co.; 1218 Snyder Ave. 

WISCONSIN. Merrimac—Kenneth A. Babcock 
has opened a coal, feed, lumber and building mate- 
rials business here. 


Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Oroville—Swayne Lumber Co. 
had nearly 3,000,000 feet of lumber, its drying 
sheds and part of the yards destroyed by fire, with 
loss estimated at $150,000, covered by insurance. 

ILLINOIS. Belleville—Liese Lumber Co. build- 
ings and stock suffered fire damage estimated at 
about $20,000, partly covered by insurance. 

LOUISIANA, Shreveport—S. P. Weaver Lumber 
Co. at Superior, three miles south of Vivian, had 
about 1,000,000 feet of high grade lumber, two 
sheds and two kilns destroyed by fire, causing loss 
estimated at $40,000. Sawmill, planing mill and 
dry lumber saved. 

TEXAS. Winnsboro—Connor-Campbell Lumber 
Co. planer building and contents, two cars of lum- 
ber ready for dressing, and a truck loaded with 
2,500 feet of lumber were destroyed by fire, with 
estimated loss of $5,000 and $1,400 insurance. 

WASHINGTON. Twisp—Fender Lumber & Box 
Co. completely destroyed by fire, with loss of 
1,800,000 board feet of lumber and buildings valued 
at approximately $40,000. Insurance was carried. 

Deep Creek—D. I. Nirk sawmill, planing mill, 
implements and lumber destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin, 


New Mills & Equipment 


ALABAMA. Collinsville—Stone Lumber Co. has 
purchased timber rights on a tract of land ten 
— south of St. Elmo and plans to erect a saw- 
mill. 

CALIFORNIA. Stockton—Richmond Shade Shop, 
508 East Miner Ave. recently completed installation 
of $5,000 worth of modern woodworking equipment 
for the manufacture of venetian blinds. 

MICHIGAN. Ironwood—Ahonen Lumber Co. 
sawmill, erected on the site of the former Oliver 
Iron Mining Co. mill near Aurora location, will be 
placed in operation within a few days. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Polson Lumber & 
Shingle Co. will erect $3,500 dry kiln. 

WISCONSIN. Merrill—Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. 
is building addition to sash and door factory. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Canal Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 837 West Hastings St., 
plans $40,000 sawmill. 

ONTARIO. Watertown—Harry Slater plans re 
building sawmill recently destroyed in $45,000 fire. 

QUEBEC. Albertville—Maurice Turgeon, of 
Amqui, plans $40,000 sawmill here. 


Building 





Starts Making New Type of 
Insulated Wallboard 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 17.—Manufacture of 
insulated wallboard has been started at a new 
plant located in the former Hubbart Cannery 
building here. The plant will manufacture 
Du-Clad, an insulated wallboard, from Grays 
Harbor veneer and “Firtex,” nationally adver- 
tised insulation material which will be shipped 
here from St. Helens, Ore. The company will 
buy its veneer from local plants and make its 
own plywood, backing it with “Firtex” in one 
operation. A number of different types of wall- 
board wi!i be manufactured. One type will 
offer a surface of quality veneer for interior 
use, the wall to be fronted with the wood. 
Another type will provide a wall surface of 
“Firtex,” backed up by the veneer. The 
“Firtex” can be painted, kalsomined or used 
with its natural surface for acoustical correc- 
tion, according to the manufacturers. E. W, 
Borcherding, of Chicago, is general manager 
of the concern. 





Hymeneal 


HANSON-EGAN—In a ceremony at High- 
land, Wis., Miss Elvira Mary Egan of High- 
land became the wife of John Henry Hanson 
of Fond du Lac, assistant manager of the 
Town Line Lumber Store at Wausau.  Fol- 
lowing a wedding trip, the young couple will 
reside in Wausau after Nov. 15. 





In DEMAND 
THE YEAR ROUND 


Because it adapts itself efficiently and economically 
to almost every home building use, the demand for 
Arrow Brand Tidewater Red Cypress is by no means 
seasonal nor regional. Dealers everywhere find this 
trade and grade-marked cypress a steadily-moving, 
profitable item month in, month out, the year round. 


When you buy cypress be sure you specify Arrow 
Brand Tidewater Red Cypress—it is the true species 
of "The Wood Eternal." For prompt, dependable 
service, always order it direct from the Florida 
Louisiana Red Cypress Company. 


ALWAYS proce yp Red. 


The Ves$ 
Arrow Brand =. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA 
RED CYPRESS COMPANY 
Jacksonville... Florida 
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WILLIAMS & VORIS 
LUMBER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Twenty Million Ft. 


HARDWOODS 
OAK FLOORING 
CEDAR LINING 
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Buys Northern Hardwood Mill 
and Flooring Plant 


BLACKWELL, Wis., Oct. 19.—Announcement 
has been made of the purchase by Frank F. 
Flanner and associates of the properties of the 
Flanner Co. from the bondholders’ committee. 
This purchase included all of the houses, store, 
sawmill, dry kilns, flooring mill, miscellaneous 
warehouses, and the farms and buildings perti- 
nent thereto. This was a cash deal, the prop- 
erty having been paid for and title passed in 
the latter part of August. 

The plant now is under lease to the Conner 
Lumber & Land Co., which is operating the 
flooring mill. This lease will expire Nov. 30, 
and Mr. Flanner announces that it is then the 
intention of the new Flanner Co. to begin 
operating this mill. While the old company 
produced from nine to eleven million feet of 
finished flooring annually, it is the plan of the 
new company to limit the production to ap 
proximately three million feet a year. It is 
also planned to limit the operation of the 
sawmill unit to about four months during the 
winter, this operation to be confined largely 
to sawing maple only. 

Associated with Mr. Flanner in the new 
company is A. C. Luthey, president of the 
Crandon National Bank, Crandon, Wis., who 
is an experienced northern timber operator. 
Mr. Flanner and Mr. Luthey have been asso- 
ciated for many years; first when the Flanner 
Co. purchased logs from the Luthey operation, 
and later they were personally associated in 
the organization of the only National bank in 
Forest County, the Crandon National Bank. 





Louisiana Mill Expands Facilities; 
Adds, Houses Employees 


ALEXANDRIA La., Oct. 19—The Roy O. 
Martin Lumber Co., of this city, recently has 
completed extensive improvements in its plants 
at Castor, La. These improvements include 
a new and modern dry kiln, new planing mill 
of the latest type, and a shed 75x200 feet, in 
which to store finished, kiln dried lumber. 
The company has built twenty-five new houses 
to take care of the increased number of em- 
ployees. This mill, as well as the one at Alex- 
andria, is cutting both hardwoods and yellow 
pine. Forrest A. Gibson recently joined the 
official personnel of the company as sale; man- 
ager. 





Grading Rules for Norway Pine 
Issued by Canadians 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 19—The following ruleg 
are those established by the White Pine Bu- 
reau, an association of the leading white pine 
manufacturers of Ontario and Quebec, says 
an association bulletin of Aug. 13. 

In the inspection of lumber no hard and fast 
rules can be rigidly adhered to, it explains. 
Every rule is subject to numerous exceptions 
which are dictated by practical common sense, 
so nothing more definite than the general de- 
scription of different grades should be included 
in rules of inspection. Therefore, in putting 
the following rules into practice, it must always 
be borne in mind that instances will occur, in 
making any one of the grades described, where 
defects specifically ruled out of the grade by a 
strict interpretation of the wording of the rule, 
may nevertheless be admitted by the inspector 
when, in his judgment, the general character 
of the board is such as to justify its inclusion 
in the grade. Conversely, defects specifically 


permitted by the rules may be so objectionable, 
or in such combination with other admitted de- 
fects, as to justify the inspector in excluding 
the board from the grade in question. 

Defects in lumber should be distributed in 
proportion to the size of the pieces. Long 
or wide pieces of the same grade may contain 


more and greater defects than shorter or nar- 
rower pieces. The same percentage should be 
observed in both long and short, wide and 
narrow. 


NORWAY PINE (PINUS RESINOSA) 


CLEAR AND CLEAR FACE—(4 inches and 
wider—6 feet and longer—1 inch and thicker) 
—This grade is largely clear one face, but 
will permit of not more than 3 pencil knots 
on the best face. The lower face must be 
of good grade merchantable. 

MERCHANTABLE—(4 inches and wider— 
8 feet and longer—1 inch and thicker)—This 
grade must be sound, free of loose knots— 
coarse knots that will materially weaken the 
pieces—and rot; but will permit of stain, 
some seasoned checks, and slight wane. 

NO. 1 & 2 CULLS—(4 inches and wider— 
6 feet and longer—1 inch and thicker)—Any 
pieces that cannot be classed as a merchant- 
able grade, will be permitted in this grade. 





Nu-Wood Used to Create 
World's Largest Dining 
Room 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
unique use of Nu-Wood, well known product 
of Wood Conversion Company, 1981 First Na- 
tional Bank Bldg., West, Saint Paul, Minn. 
The assembly in Washington, D. C., in early 
September of three thousand delegates to the 
third World Power Conference found the city 
without a banquet hall large enough to accom- 
modate a group of such size. Planners, how- 


Mi mamone 


LUMBERMAN 
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"Forest Products—Better Paint 
Campaign" Changes Its Name 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Oct. 19.—Don Critch- 
field, managing director of the Forest Products 
—Better Paint Campaign has sent a letter to the 
secretaries of all retail lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer associations and co-operating asso- 
ciations, advising that after Jan. 1, 1937, the 
title of what has been known as the Forest 
Products—Better Paint Campaign will be 
changed to “Lumber Products—Better Paint 
Campaign.” The reasons given by Mr. Critch- 
field for making this change in the title are 
as follows: 


1. The co-operating associations now rep- 
resent practically the entire lumber industry, 
from manufacturer to retailer. The title 
“Forest Products” to some people outside the 
lumber industry seems to mean ‘“Trees— 
Nursery Products.” As the word “lumber” 
and its products are locally related to the 
lumber yard, and the purpose of the cam- 
paign is to direct consumers to retail lum- 
bermen for paint recommendations, the new 
title will be easier understood by the public. 


2. The old title “Forest Products—Better 
Paint Campaign” is confused by some paint 
dealers as being connected with the Govern- 
ment laboratory at Madison. Requests from 
paint firms for the campaign exhibit coach 
occasionally are sent to the Laboratory. As 
this campaign was created and operated to stop 
paint failures and save lumber markets, the 
new title will impress this fact and avoid 
confusing the campaign with the Laboratory. 


As we march forward with the whole lum- 





The decorative walls of Nu-Wood converted the Union Station at Washington, D. C., into the world’s 
largest dining room for use of delegates to World Power Conference 


ever, hit upon the idea of converting the wait- 
ing room of the Union Station into what 
perhaps became the largest dining room ever 
provided. The waiting room is 219 feet long, 
120 feet wide, and has a ceiling height of 96 
feet. In a room of that character there were 
physical handicaps to its use as a banquet hall. 
These were overcome with the use of large 
quantities of Nu-Wood, selected by the planning 
committee as a material which could be handled 
easily and economically to form low height 
decorative walls around the edges of the large 
area. The result was a room in which all of 
the delegates were comfortably and efficiently 
served. The temporary walls eliminated cross 
drafts and lent an illusion of permanence, while 
providing an excellent background for the flags 
and shields of the nations, which were used 
for decorations. 





Pressed Fuel Is Popular 


SPoKANE, WasH., Oct. 17.—Construction of 
a distributing warehouse, 40x60 feet, has been 
started by the Pres-to-Log Co., at E140 River- 
side on the Northern -Pacific right-of-way. The 
structure will be one-story and of heavy mil? 
type construction. Capacity will be ample to 
care for from 700 to 800 tons of Pres-to-Log 
fuel, which the company ships in from plants 
of Potlatch Forests (Inc.), at Lewiston and 
Potlatch, Idaho. “Business this year is double 
that of a year ago,” said Claude M. Smith, 
local manager. 


ber industry co-operating, we present a 
united front in the study of methods of pre- 
venting paint failures that are jeopardizing 
our lumber markets. 





Two New Mills to Be Built on 


Vancouver Island 


VictortA, B. C., Oct. 17.—The Cameron Lum- 
ber Co.’s plans for reconstruction of its saw- 
mill near this city, destroyed by fire in Febru- 
ary, 1931,. crystallized recently with the taking 
out of a permit for a new building to be erected 
at the Garbally Road site at a cost of $15,000. 
The electrical machinery to be installed in the 
new plant will be valued at $150,000, it was 
stated by J. O. Cameron, president Cameron 
Lumber Co, The new mill building will be 243 
feet long by 40 feet wide, with a wing of 80 by 
80 feet, built on cedar piling with frame walls, 
and covered by a roof of corrugated iron. It 
will be two stories high, with one section ex- 
tending to three stories. When in operation, 
the mill will employ approximately 150 men. 
Preliminary work in connection with the re- 
construction of the burned-out mill has been 
under way for some time. The mill will be 
one of the finest electrically-operated plants on 
Vancouver Island. 


Victoria, B. C., Oct. 17.—The Manning Lum- 
ber Mills (Ltd.) has started construction of a 
small sawmill at Shore Street here. The firm 


is headed by Fred Manning, late of the H. R. 
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MacMillan Export Co., of Vancouver. Mr. 
Manning has had years of experience in the 
lumber business, and will employ about twenty 
people in the new mill, which will have a capac- 
ity of about 30,000 feet of lumber a day. The 
operating crew will be doubled early in 1937, 
when it is proposed to increase the capacity 
of the plant. 





Reorganization of Lumber Con- 
cern in Georgia Now Complete 


SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 19.—The reorganiza- 
tion of the old Savannah River Lumber Co., 
of this city, which has been under way for 
some time, now has been completed. Under 
the reorganization, the new corporation, known 
as Savannah River Lumber Corp., succeeds the 
Savannah River Lumber Co, and takes over all 
of its property. Officers of the Savannah River 
Lumber Corp. are: 

President—Horace W. Phillips, 


Vice president in charge of operations and 
sales—C, S. Brown, 


General manager and treasurer—W. E. Dun- 
ham. 


Secretary and assistant treasurer—F. A. O. 
Bahre. 


To supply the new corporation with adequate 
working capital, a loan has been negotiated 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corp. The 
big sawmill plant at Savannah is now being 
reconditioned and put in shape, and it is ex- 
pected that it will begin operating within the 
next three weeks. 

Behind this operation is a timber supply 
of approximately 120,000,000 feet, consisting 
largely of hardwoods, with some cypress and 
pine intermingled. 

C. S. Brown, who will handle operations and 
sales, has been connected with the Savannah 
River Lumber Co. for many years, and is 
thoroughly familiar with all the angles of the 
business. He has a wide acquaintanceship in 
the trade, and old customers of the Savannah 
River Lumber Co. will be pleased to know 
that once again this operation will be prepared 
to supply their needs, 





To Reopen California Pine Mill 


SAn Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 17.—Harry I. 
Baker and Raymond Butzbach, former cred- 
itors of the Southern Sierra Pine Co., which 
operated a sawmill at Cutler, Calif., and M. C. 
Chase, are reported to have taken over the 
assets of the former operators, and plan to 
reopen the mill in the near future as the 
Cutler Sawmill. About thirty will be em- 
ployed in the mill, woods, and in hauling 
logs from Milk Bt. near Three Rivers. 





Truck-Tractor Will Play Bigger 
Part in Logging 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Oct. 17.—High lead log- 
ging and railroad transportation of logs to 
market will give way almost entirely to flexible 
operations with tractors and trucks, Frank 
Lamb, Hoquiam, Wash., machinery manufac- 
turer, predicted here today upon his return 
from Eureka, Calif., where he attended the 
Pacific Logging Congress. He reported that 
loggers who attended the congress devoted 
most of their time to technical study of truck 
and tractor operations. Tractor and truck op- 
erations will be life savers to the logging in- 
dustry, Mr. Lamb predicts. High lead methods 
were developed to log huge stands of timber, he 
explains, but the stands are now receding, and 
it is becoming unprofitable to log in this man- 
ner. In place of the big operations, the 
development of small shows, which can be 
moved into isolated patches of timber for se- 
lective logging, are becoming increasingly im- 
portant. His company, he says, is now manu- 
facturing a Speed-Trak tractor and trailer 
capable of carrying more than 100,000 pounds 
Over rough ground. 
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New Southern Pine Buyer's 
Guide 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 19.—Announcement 
is made by H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager 
of the Southern Pine Association, of the new 
edition of the “Buyer’s Guide,” the official 
directory of subscribers to the association, 
which is now ready for free distribution. The 
booklet is regarded as of much value to retail 
lumber dealers and other distributors, and to 
industrial users of lumber, since it gives ac- 
curate data concerning the various companies 
and individual manufacturers subscribing to the 
association, location of their plants, capacity, 
equipment, railroads serving them, species of 
output, items manufactured and specialties of 
the mills. The southern pine manufacturers 
are listed alphabetically by names and again 
by States, with complete individual descriptions 
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of facilities and items produced. There is also 
a list of products and the manufacturers of 
them. The Buyer’s Guide is designed to assist 
the retail dealer, specifier and consumer of 
southern pine to procure his requirements 
quickly and conveniently from reliable manu- 
facturers. Copies may be procured free by 
request to the association. 


Shakes Cut by New Machine 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 17—A newly 
invented shake cutter developed by Charles 
Collins and Charles Curme of Dinuba (Calif.) 
is reported to be cutting 10,000 Sugar pine 
shakes per day, as operated by its inventors. 
It is pointed out it takes a good shake cutter 
to cut 1,500 a day by hand. Mr. Collins is 
said to have reported a $15,000 offer for the 
patented shake cutter. 








ATKINS BAND SAWS 
In Gruelling Competition... 


Atkins Silver Steel Band Saws take the last lap with 


ease because they combine 


1. Scientific Grinding 
2. Tailor Made Toothing | 





3. Correct Tempering 


and 


4. UNIFORM TENSIONING 


to give you the best band saw you can buy. On the 
basis of these facts we solicit your order. 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY, 460 So. Illinois St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Send for Atkins Free Book “Saws in the Filing Room.” 


ATKINS 


ATKINS Silver Steel SAWS 


A FAMILY OF CHAMPIONS 
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Here’s What’s New— 


Supplies Mats and Pays One-Half 
of Dealers’ Ad Space Costs 


F. Johnston Paint Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturer of Johnston’s Surety Bond Paint, 
announces a practical and measurable dealer 
help plan designed to increase the sales of 
retailers who handle its line. A number of 
mats advertising Johnston’s Surety Bond have 
been prepared for free distribution. In addi- 
tion to supplying these mats without cost to 
the dealer, the manufacturer offers a genuine 
inducement for using them by agreeing to pay 
50 percent of the cost of newspaper or other 
space purchased for advertising the product 
in the dealer’s operating sphere. For complete 
information, lumber dealers are requested to 
write to the company. 


Three Types of Hardware Display 
Panel Offered in Three Colors 


Believing that display rooms of modern lum- 
ber dealers have opened many new sales oppor- 
tunities, among which is kitchen hardware, 
National Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
manufacturer of complete lines of builder’s 
hardware, has prepared a group of metal dis- 
play panels. These are designed for use with, 
and to concentrate attention on hardware in 
kitchen cabinet displays. The panels come in 
a selection of three colors—black, yellow and 
green. Three types of panel are offered. These 
are Junior “Moderne,” featuring modern design 
cabinet hardware; Junior “Colonial,” colonial 
styled; and Senior, showing the complete line. 
The items shown on the panels include surface 
hinges, semi-concealed hinges, knobs, pulls, 
catches, and the popular reversible catch for 
right or left hand doors. A catalog broadside, 
including with each item a space for dealers to 
price items for customers, has just been com- 
pleted. Display panels, catalog broadsides and 
consumer circulars are available to dealers on 
request. 


Attractive Booklet Describes Sheet- 
rock Grained Finishes 


U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams St., 
Chicago, has just published a new 16-page book- 
let entitled “Sheetrock in Wood Grained Fin- 
ishes.” The book presents in natural colors at 
one-half scale, full page reproductions of the 
four grained finishes available. These are knotty 
pine, Douglas fir, walnut and matched walnut, 
providing a range in tones from light to dark. 
These wood grained finishes are not imitations 
drawn by an artist. They are photographs of 
carefully selected specimens of the several 
woods, which are then reproduced on the face 
of Sheetrock. As a protective measure, each 
panel is given a coat of lacquer as a part of 
the manufacturing process. The booklet is 
available to lumber dealers on request to the 
manufacturer. 


"Cab-Over-Engine" Conversion 
Announced by Dodge 


Increased loading space and reduced overal! 
length resulting in easier handling: in traffic 
and at loading platforms are among the con- 
veniences of a new “cab-oyer-engine” conver- 
sion just announced by the truck sales divi- 
sion of Dodge. The cab and _ conversion 
are by Montpelier, and are mounted on a 
Dodge chassis. The new model can be had 
on Dodge LF series 1%%4-ton chassis in all 
standard wheelbases, and can also be supplied 
in special wheelbases from 108 inches up. The 
cab is of full de luxe type with streamline 
front, and with roof and cab corners rounded. 
The cab sides extend straight down below the 


sill to the running board line. The top of the 
cab is arranged with double textured fabric 
deck material. 

A full complement of modern truck comforts 
and conveniences, comparable to the appoint- 
ments in a passenger vehicle are incorporated 
in the design. Seats are especially deep in 
construction, and are arranged to give the 
driver maximum comfort. At a slight addi- 
tional cost sponge rubber seats may be obtained. 
A heavy duty steering gear with 18 to one 
ratio is supplied. Standard equipment consists 
of a two speed axle which may be supplied as 
extra equipment with a gear ratio of 5.1 to 7.1. 


Wood Casement Operator Designed 
Specially for Wide Stools 


A newly designed angle drive operator, made 
especially for opening, closing and locking wood 
casement windows where wide inside stools are 
used, is announced by The Casement Hardware 
Co., 406 North Wood St., Chicago. The 
accompanying sketch shows the manner in 
which the operator channel is fastened to the 
casement. The operator works through the 
screen, which is simply notched at the place 
where the operator fits half way into it. A 
minimum distance of only 1% inches is re- 
quired between the screen and the window. The 
new operator is made adaptable for attachment 
to marble, tile and concrete stools as well as 








to those made of wood. The operator is 
reversible, fits any sash 15 inches or wider, 
and is being used on all types of modern wood 
outswinging casement windows. The new prod- 
uct is called the Win-Dor Angle Drive Oper- 
ator. A book entitled “Things You Ought to 
Know about Casement Windows” contains a 
lot of pertinent and valuable information for 
dealers who handle wood casement windows, 
and may be obtained on request to the manu- 
facturer. 


Color Harmony in Home Is Notable 
Achievement in Paint Cataloging 


What is probably the most beautiful and most 
comprehensive presentation of the subject of 
color harmony in the home ever prepared has 
just been compiled by The Martin-Senour Co., 
Chicago, manufacturer of paint. The presen- 
tation consists of 29 colored plates illustrating 
rich, natural paint treatments of various parts 
of the interiors and exteriors of homes. At the 
bottom of each plate is a sample dash of each 
of the paints used in the illustration on that 
plate. These sample dashes are enclosed in 
rectangles, and accompanying each is the name 
and catalog designation of the paint together 
with the name of the part of the illustration 
on which it is used. For example, one of the 
plates shows a section of the exterior of a 
brick bungalow in four colors. Reference to 
the rectangles below it reveals that the roof 
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is dark red, the body or walls light buff, the 
trim bungalow brown, and the porch maroon. 
The plates are assembled in three-way stiff 
leatherette covers with spiral binding. The 
presentation will undoubtedly meet with instant 
acclaim and popularity because of its sheer 
beauty. 

In addition to the color harmony presentation 
the company has prepared numerous other 
pieces covering a wide range of information 
about paint and its uses and applications, and 
designed as mailing pieces, counter pieces, and 
wall posters. 


New Machinery Supply and Tool 
Catalog Ready for Dealers 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works, 156 N. 
May St., Chicago, announces its new Fall Edi- 
tion 1936 Catalog, the No. 936-A, containing 
illustrations and descriptions together with net 
wholesale prices of its entire line of machinery, 
supplies and tools, and statements of special 
quantity discounts. The book is indexed and 
well departmentized to facilitate its use as a 
ready reference for users in search of both 
products and prices. In addition to these fea- 
tures incorporated for consumer convenience, 
the illustrations are large and clear, and bold- 
face type has been used throughout to make 
for easy reading. The catalog contains many 
items in common use in lumber yards. It is 
put up in convenient size, measuring 634 inches 
by 10% inches, and containing 74 pages in 
addition to a flexible cover of tough stock. 
Copies of the catalog will be sent to dealers 
on request. 


Formulas for Painting Towers to 
Reduce Hazard to Flyers 


The current issue of the Dutch Boy Quar- 
terly, house organ of the National Lead Com- 
pany, discusses briefly some of the recommen- 
dations set up by the Department of Commerce 
for painting radio and high tension towers, gas 
tanks and other structures which are deemed 
to be hazards to air transportation. All new 
structures which may be hazardous to air navi- 
gation are required by an Act of Congress to 
be painted in accordance with certain regula- 
tions. Included in the issue is a tabulation of 
formulas for the painting of all types of sur- 
faces to be finished in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Department of Com- 
merce. It is stated that maximum visibility 
of a structure over a long period of time can 
be obtained by using white-lead paint for the 
white portions, and basic lead chromate paitit 
for the orange portions. Copies of the issue 
containing the tabulation can be obtained by 
addressing the company at its New York office, 
111 Broadway. 





Complete Builders’ Hardware Line 
in One Excellent Catalog 


A new Builder’s Hardware Catalog has just 
been published by Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co., 211 East North Water St., Chicago. 
The catalog, containing more than 200 pages, 
embodies several noteworthy features. Chief 
among these are the illustrations of lock sets, 
which the company has gone to quite an expense 
to reproduce with exceptional clarity. The pur- 
pose of these illustrations is to enable the dealer, 
even though he may not have a complete line 
of samples at hand, to convey to the customer 
an accurate idea of what the product looks like. 
Several designs are shown in actual finishes. 
The catalog is priced at the suggested con- 
sumer’s price, which gives the dealer a fair 
margin of profit, while meeting competition. 
In addition, a net price list is sent with each 
catalog to enable the dealer to figure his costs 
for himself in the event that a company sales- 
man is not present. The catalog displays 4 


complete line of builders’ hardware all in one 
book. 

A unique feature is a comparison of prices 
between solid brass and steel hardware, together 
with a comparison of the wearing qualities of 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—The lumber move- 
ment from here by water during the past 
fortnight has been heavy, whenever bottoms 
have been available to carry cargo, and vir- 
tually every ship that has left the harbor 
has had on board a preponderance of lum- 
ber over general cargo. Shippers are con- 
tinuing to clamor for space on such vessels 
as are available, and, with uncertainty still 
prevailing as to the exact status of the 
truce in the much discussed maritime strike, 
there is every prospect that the lumber wa- 
ter movement will be heavy as long as ship- 
pers are able to get space for their orders. 
California, the Atlantic coast and the Orient 
appear to be sending in the bulk of the busi- 
ness, with an occasional cargo order com- 
ing from Europe. Production is keeping 
pace with demand and there is no indica- 
tion that any let-down is contemplated. Logs 
appear to be plentiful. From Willapa Har- 
bor come reports that the log movement to 
Puget Sound and foreign ports is active. 
The Port of Willapa Harbor reports that 
approximately 90 cars of spruce and hemlock 
are being loaded out weekly for Tacoma, 
Puyallup and other Puget Sound consumers, 
and that a third Davis raft of spruce has 
been sent to Port Townsend, for paper mill 
use. Similar activity is reported in other 
adjacent logging centers. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—San Francisco is “going mod- 
ern” at the rate of $284,777 a month, accord- 
ing to the Federal Housing Administration 
office here, Already this office has insured, 
under the modernization credit plan, im- 
provement loans exceeding 35 million dollars, 
it is pointed out, of which more than one- 
third was invested in San Francisco. More 
dollars are said to have been invested in 
modernization of real property in this city 
during the past nine months, than in any 
one year from 1931 to 1935. Records in the 
permit division of the Department of Public 
Works reveal that 3,995 modernization pro- 
jects, costing $2,562,990, have been launched 
here since the first of the year. This is com- 
parable to $2,419,654 during the entire year 
of 1931; $2,011,166 in 1932; $1,987,516 in 1933, 
and $2,466,029 in 1934, when Federal Housing 
financing first was made available during the 
latter part of the year. A large building firm 


recently announced a project that involves 
the erection of 113 individually designed 
houses in the price bracket beginning at 


$9,000. The total project will represent an 
investment of over $1,125,000. Ground has 
been broken for the first twelve houses. 


COASTWISE MOVEMENT —vUnless_sub- 
stantial support is received from non-Confer- 
ence operators before the end of the month, 
the Pacific Coastwise Lumber Conference may 
disband, a step that would result in all rates 
being thrown wide open. Non-Conference 
groups have been called upon to shoulder 
their share of the association up-keep. Ob- 
jections to the present set-up—that it has 
no teeth and is not flexible enough—have 
been made by both Conference and non-Con- 
ference operators. Remedy of such defects 
is expected to bring a favorable response 
from the outside groups. With that purpose 
in view, a special committee has been ap- 
pointed to consider reorganization along 
lines of the four proposals, as follows: (a) 
A pooling of revenues; (b) a central booking 
office; (c) the appointment of a lumber 
“czar,” and (d) a rationalization of tonnage. 


WATERFRONT LABOR—After another 
two weeks haggling between ship owners and 
maritime unions, the 15-day truce, the ex- 
tension of the 1934 agreement ended at mid- 
night Oct. 15, with little or no results as 
far as a permanent peace is concerned. Both 
sides agreed to an informal truce to continue 
to at least Oct. 28, at which time unions 
threaten they will tie up the entire Pacific 
Coast if agreements are not settled by then. 
In the meantime the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission is sending an investigator to start 
hearings and conferences, 


CALIFORNIA PINES — Ponderosa prices 
have been holding and there is some indica- 
tion of an advance. The demand is general 
from all eastern markets. Mill production is 
being absorbed as rapidly as available, re- 
sulting in little if any footage being added 
to inventories. It is pointed out this demand 
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is seasonal, and accumulation is expected 
to begin again soon, The very active de- 
mand from the Mississippi River territory, 
which depleted stocks of No. 1 shop and bet- 
ter, has subsided and these items are now 
available; in fact, it is reported mills are 
now actively seeking orders for them. Sugar 
pine is in very good demand, with the east- 
ern market active and prices improving. 
Mills report a shortage in No. 2 shop and 
better. 


REDWOOD—tThe demand for this wood is 
good and is coming generally from all east- 
ern centers. Prices are reported fairly firm. 
For ordinary shipments to be made in 30 to 
60 days, most items are reported available, 
but for rush shipments certain items of dry 
stock are scarce, There is a tremendous de- 
mand for dry tank and vat stock, which is 
scarce, and all mills are taxed to capacity 
in its production. Some large buyers con- 
tinue to take green stocks for drying. 


DOUGLAS FIR—The market for this wood 
has shown improvement. In the past two 


weeks, Japan entered the fir market very 
strongly, and prices have shown a slight 
strengthening. 


HARDWOODS—Demand is now very good 
and prices are firm. Business has been show- 
ing substantial increase, with prospect for 
the continuance of that trend. All domestic 
hardwoods are in demand. Philippine ma- 
hogany imports are coming in rather slowly, 
due apparently to a big demand in the 
Orient. Japanese oak stepping also has been 
coming in very slowly, so there has been an 
improved demand from the local market for 
domestic stepping, especially Appalachian. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Torrents of rain have 
cut down log output in Alabama, and supply 
for the next ninety days will not exceed 25 
to 65 percent of normal. Demand for cer- 
tain lumber items is a bit sluggish, espe- 
cially that for upper grades of all items, 
other than rift flooring. On the whole, price 
levels were maintained, and many items ad- 
vanced $1 to $3; though a few small mills 
are clipping prices. No. 3 boards are in 
short supply, and yards are now substitut- 
ing resawn dimension as sheathing. No. 2 
stock is short with prices steady. Small 
timbers are brisk and advanced about $2 
for sizes under 10-inch. Dimension, 2x4- 
to 2x8-inch, 6 to 16 feet, is unchanged from 
$18, mill base. In several patterns, drop sid- 
ing, 1x8-inch, has been listed at $1 over 
1x6-inch, and 1x10-inch at $4 over 1x6-inch. 
A new item is 1x8-, 10- and 12-inch, all 
8-foot, No. 2 and better knotty pine. No. 2 
shortleaf dimension, rough or S4S, 2x4- to 
8-inch, 6 to 16-foot, is $18, with 18 and 20- 


foot, $21; 2x10-inch, under 16-foot, $20; 16- 
foot, $21; 18-foot, $23; 20-foot, $24; 2x12- 
inch, 6- to 14-foot, is $21, 16-foot $22; 18- 


and 20-foot, $25. No. 3 flat grain flooring, 
1x3- and 1x4-inch, is $12. No. 2 boards are 
$19; droppings, $23; No. 1&C, $32; B&better, 
$35. S2S&CM flooring, 1x6-inch, is: No. 3, 
$15; No. 2, $20; No. 1, $28; B&better, $35. 
Drop siding, Patterns 105 and 117, 1x6- and 
8-inch, is: No. 3, $13; No. 2, $20@21; No. 1, 
$32; B&better, $34. Pattern No. 116 sells at 
same price as S2S&CM flooring. Finish and 
trim, 1x3- and 4-inch, random length S4S, is 
$30; 1x6- and 8-inch, $35; 1x5- and 10-inch, 
$42.50; 1x12-inch, $57.50. “C” finish and trim, 
S4S, are $4 below Bé&better. Air dried 
boards, worked as wanted, range: No. 1, 
1x6-inch and wider, $28; No. 2, $18; No. 3, 
$15. Only car material has advanced. Ridic- 
ulous offers are being made by buyers, of 
$17 for 2%x6- and 8-inch by 10 foot. No. 
1 dense shiplap car decking, and 4x4-inch 
14-foot dense structural timbers. But the 
buyers are in a rush to cover. Other items 
of railroad material are moving upward; 
stringers, caps and guard rails are being 
bought at the highest prices in seven years. 
Douglas fir, at several dollars lower, is some- 
times used for the larger sizes. 


HARDWOODS.—Oak flooring has advanced 
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$1 on No. 1, and other recent advances have 
held. Demand for the lower grades seems 
to be increasing. Hardwoods are scarce, and 
the Alabama mills are holding to full list 
and find themselves offered more business 
than they can load immediately. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Business in Texas has 
not picked up, for apparently recent floods 
have clouded prospects in the country sec- 
tions. Mills are, however, receiving suffi- 
cient business to take care of their outputs, 
and stocks of certain items are becoming 
broken. No. 1 dimension, 2x10- and 12-inch, 
is very scarce, as well as 2x4- 2x6- and 2x8- 
inch No. 2 dimension. In No. 2 boards, 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch are plentiful; in fact all items 
of No. 2 boards are easy to obtain. But No. 
1 boards in all widths are scarce, and have 
a tendency to advance. No. 3 lumber is not 
moving as freely as during the spring and 
summer, but stocks were low at the end of 
the summer. Export demand continues fair 
for all items. Sawn timber, 30-cubic aver- 
age, is selling from $48@50 port; while sup- 
ply seems ample, there are very few timbers 
stored in the water. Kiln dried saps are 
not moving freely. A few South American 
schedules are coming through, but competi- 
tion has made prices unattractive. Export 
shipments for the year showed a nice in- 
crease over the same months last year. The 
export market on the whole is firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH.—Prices on shin- 
gles have increased from 10 to 15 cents a 
square. Business has been more plentiful, 
and practically all orders are for immediate 
shipment. Some of the mills are oversold 
on several items, so it is very hard to place 
orders for mixed cars. Lath stocks are low 
and prices are strong. 


HARDWOODS.—The market has been very 
brisk, and a number of items have advanced 
$1 to $3. All items of gum are scarce, with 
very few mills able to fill orders. White 
oak is a little more plentiful at. the mills, 
but in demand, and prices are firm. All items 
of rough oak flooring stock are scarce. Win- 
ter rains are likely soon to cause a reduction 
in hardwood output. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—In the two weeks 
just ended, the Douglas fir market for both 
lumber and logs assumed a firmer tone, and 
in price lists there were some advances made. 
Somewhat soft at the outset of October, lum- 
ber and logs strengthened as the first effects 
of the threat of a Pacific coast marine tie-up 
Oct. 1 began to wane. The Columbia river 
log inventory as of Oct. 19 was somewhat 
larger than usual with a surplus reported 
in both the Columbia and Willamette river 
areas. The surplus, however, failed to be of 
sufficient importance or size to weaken the 
log market. Firmness in lumber is due to 
several influences, chief of which is the 
marked rise in orders for first half of the 
month. In the week ending Oct. 10, for in- 
stance, lumber orders in the West Coast fir 
area jumped from 113,950,000 feet to 123,- 
094,000 feet, and production, which had shown 
considerable recession in some quarters in 
September, bounded upward from 109,382,000 
board feet to 115,408,000 board feet. 


WESTERN PINE—The market is reported 
firm, and described by one especially com- 
petent market observer as “in the best con- 
dition since 1931.” The domestic demand for 
both mixed and straight car shipments is 
strong, with orders especially heavy from 
shook manufacturers. Stocks are in fair 
balance for the approaching winter season, 
and holdings in all market centers are re- 
ported comparatively low. Export demand is 
only fair. No labor disturbances are ré- 
ported from any major western pine manu- 
facturing or logging centers. 

CARGO TRADE—Most active of markets 


for local mills, and those in which the best 
price situation prevails, are the Atlantic sea- 
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lumber, The weather has been very bad for 
drying and shipping and many orders can not 
be loaded. A number of mills during the 
past week advanced their prices on air-dried 
roofers 50 cents, asking $15.50 for 6- and 
8-inch f.o.b. mill points taking a 33% cent 
rate to Philadelphia, and slightly higher for 
10 and 12-inch. The small Carolina mills 
have been operating irregularly, and their 
output has been greatly curtailed. In addi- 
tion, lumber being air dried has been stained 
to more or less extent and sales have been 
rarely made on the basis of bright stock. 
Total production in this section is much 
lower than it was recently. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Dealers are 
getting orders enough to keep them busy, 
and yield acceptable margins of profit. Re- 
ceipts of stock suffice to give a ready selec- 
tion, but are not excessive, though some in- 
crease in the piles on the city wharves is 
to be noted. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Inquiry continues ac- 
tive and mills are able to place their output 
readily enough, at quoted prices. 


CYPRESS—Stocks are being sought in lib- 
eral volume, and quotations are maintained. 
Cypress is in fact commanding a readier 
market than for years. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—With the news 
from the West Coast on the strike situation 
favorable, the distributors of fir and other 
Northwest States stocks are encouraged by 
the inquiry to look for a further expansion 
in the movement. The scantiness of the sup- 
plies of Ponderosa and white pines is still 
felt. Quotations are maintained all along 
the line. 


HARDWOODS—Stocks are sought in such 
volume as to absorb promptly the produc- 
tion. Mills are increasing hours of operation 
to supply shortages in a number of items, 
with the range of the quotations firmly 
held, and there is a tendency to mark up the 
quotations. Gum, poplar, cottonwood, oak 
and other species are in demand, with the 
requirements of the furniture factories main- 
tained at a high level, and with other con- 
suming industries calling for lumber at a 
brisk rate. Exports are also quite respon- 
sive, with the inquiry for oak planks good, 
but with foreign buyers inclined to be very 
critical in their inspection. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


A slight falling off in lumber demand has 
taken place in the past two weeks, due, in 
the opinion of some members of the trade, 
to the approach of the election. It is gen- 
erally admitted, however, that the sales of 
lumber are on a larger scale so far this fall 
than they were a year ago at the same 
period. There is also a better prospect of 
further activity in construction during the 
remainder of the year than was the case a 
year ago. Lumber prices are generally hold- 
ing firm. 


HARDWOODS.—The demand has been hold- 
ing up in good shape recently, and consum- 
ing plants are busier than they were at 
this time last year. The furniture factories 
are turning out a good deal of stock for 
the holiday season, and their purchases have 
shown a recent increase. Demand for floor- 
ing has been better of late, and prices are 
steady on oak and maple flooring. Among 
hardwoods, gum is holding a prominent place 
in the demand and as to price strength. 

WESTERN PINES.—With some items short 
at the mills, the market has been gaining 
in strength lately. An advance of $1 has 
taken place in No. 2 common Idaho pine 
during the past week, and one is looked for 
in Ponderosa. It is stated that orders for 
the western woods have been showing up 
better this fall than for several years past, 
and that more business has been placed for 
future shipment. 


NORTHERN PINE.—Demand has _ been 
holding up well lately, owing to the im- 
proved trend in industrial business and 
larger amount of construction. Prices are 
firm and are expected to continue so, as 
the mills have no large stocks. Prepara- 
tions are being made for more extensive 
logging operations this season. 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, MaAss., Oct. 19.—Two weeks hence, 
a four years’ political armistice will be declared, 
and business and industry will shape its course 
of action. Whatever the result of the balloting, 
lumber consumption is sure to expand for, 
whether governed by caution, or by confidence 
and enterprise, the accumulated needs for hous- 
ing must be satisfied. On this point a survey 
just made public shows that twenty-eight 
Massachusetts cities in 1935 provided new hous- 
ing for only 16.59 percent of the estimated 
population gain in that year, while for the five 
years prior to 1936 home construction cared for 
only 43.7 percent of the estimated population 
rise. Just how this deficit of housing is being 
attacked is shown in the figures just put out by 
the head of the Massachusetts Co-operative 
Bank League, which show that its member 
banks loaned in September, 1936, to 1,722 home 
owners, a total of $4,301,000, while in this same 
period last year these same banks put out only 
$1,505,000. Here we have a gain of 53 percent, 
and that figure seems to coincide with the per- 
centage of gain in the movement of building 
material from the retail yards, and the inflow 
of lumber at Boston from the sawmills of the 
country, for the first nine months of the year. 

Current discussion in lumber offices centers 
upon the probable outcome of two major battles 
that will be settled before another of these trade 
letters is set to paper—the longshoremen’s and 
marine workers’ strike action set for Oct. 28 on 
the West Coast; and the casting and counting 
of the ballots in the Federal election one week 
later. Stoppage of the lumber movement at 
this season would be far less embarrassing to 
local distributors and consumers than when 
carried through the active building season in 
the summer months, as in previous years. 


Local trade associations are swinging into 
action for the fall and winter season of meet- 
ings. First on the list comes next Thursday, 
Oct. 22, in the form of a quarterly meeting of 
the New England Lumbermen’s Association at 
the Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. HL, when 
a complete inventory of stocks on hand at the 
member mills will be available for discussion 
and action. Speakers after the noon luncheon 
were to include Harry Jones, of the Manchester 
Federal Savings & Loan Association, and E. 
Ross Carver, of the Indian Head National 
Bank, of Nashua. Mr. Carver’s topic will be 
“Why Firms Fail.” The Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Association is perfecting arrangements 
for its annual meeting, set for Saturday, Dec. 5, 
at the Boston Statler, with Frank Whitty, of 
the Blacker & Shepard Co., as chairman of the 
committee. The New England Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association is planning for its annual to 
be held on Jan. 13 at the University Club, 
Boston. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK.—The 
movement of lumber from the retail yards 
to date in October is at a faster pace than 
for any similar period in recent years, and 
the dealers are quite encouraged by the 
volume of inquiry that is to lead to new 
business later in the year. Many dealers 
insist that their increase in volume this year 
over last is substantially above fifty percent. 
They have been drawing supplies heavily 
from stocks at the local distribution yards, 
where assortments are now considerably 
broken and much lower than one month ago, 
despite normal arrivals by boat. Receipts 
thus far in October are just under four mil- 
lion feet. Uncertainty as to the outcome of 
strike agitation by dock workers and sea- 
men on the West Coast—coupled with 
scarcity of tonnage available for loading, 
and absence of a decision by the Shipping 
Board on the proposed advance in the rate 
to $13—makes it difficult to close business in 
the form of mill shipment orders. Even 
where the price is right the mills are turn- 
ing back more than fifty percent of the 
orders submitted, as they are unable to 


secure prompt steamer space. The mill dis- 
count from List 32 is firmly fixed at $11, and 
some will not do better than $10.50. Local 
sales to the yards of dimension sizes are 
chiefly at the $10 discount, with the product 
of several of the larger mills held at $9.50. 
The strike truce which ran from Oct. 1 to 
Oct. 15 has been extended to Oct. 28, when 
the new Federal maritime commission comes 
into the picture with a proposal for arbitra- 
tion, to which the employers have agreed 
but which the union strategists have op- 
posed. 


EASTERN SPRUCE.—tThe price position of 
all products from the eastern spruce mills 
is steady and firm, mostly by reason of the 
closing down of many of the smaller mills, 
thus reducing available supplies, for the call 
for lumber at the yards must now taper off 
with the approach of cold weather. One of 
the larger producers has booked business 
covering his output four weeks ahead, and 
the same situation exists at several of the 
larger operations in the eastern Provinces. 
Quotations, as shown on page 74 of the 
Oct. 10 issue, are without change. 


LATH AND SHINGLES.—Maine and Pro- 
vincial mills are well covered by orders for 
all current output, and the price list is 
holding steady and firm. Spruce lath con- 
tinue active, with the 1%-inch selling at 
$5.35@5.50, and the wider size at~$5.60@5.75. 
Prices for New York delivery by rail are at 
a range of $6.15@6.25. All grades of eastern 
white cedar shingles are again active and 
firm, with the extras selling at $3.85 per 
square, or $4.25 to $4.50 per thousand. West 
Coast mills have red cedars under much bet- 
ter control than through the summer months. 
Prices delivered all-rail at New England 
points hold at $4.74 for the 18-inch Perfec- 
tions; $4.29 for the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1; 
$3.20 No. 2, and $2.79 for No. 3. There has 
been an advance of 5 to 10 cents on each 
grade of 16-inch. At the Boston storage 
yards, holders are very firm, as stocks at 
most points are low. Most items were ad- 
vanced 5 cents early in the month. Per- 
fections sell at $4.70; the 16-inch No. 1 at 
$4.20; No. 2, $3.20; No. 3, $2.80. 


EASTERN HARDWOODS.—The market 
continues firmly in the hands of the seller, 
and there is no tendency to shade prices to 
encourage the placing of orders, for the 
product of most of the larger and modern 
mills is sold well before it reaches shipping 
condition. This applies particularly to maple 
and birch, and competition from western and 
southern shippers is less keen, as they have 
a broad outlet nearer home and in the for- 
eign markets. Inch birch or maple FAS is 
quite generally quoted at $80 though sales 
as low as $74 are reported. For 2-inch FAS 
maple the usual price is $90, but there are 
sales at $3 to $6 lower. The heel shops balk 
at $85 for the short, cross-cut 2-inch maple 
to grade 90% usable for heels, but most con- 
tracts for next season’s supply are at or 
very close to that figure. There are lots of 
lower grade plank that are available as low 
as $54@56. 


PINE BOXBOARDS.—The box shops are 
buying sparingly as the packing season for 
vegetables and fruits draws to a close. The 
drop in demand from the shops has been 
more than offset by much freer buying by 
the industrials. Inch round edge is dull and 
easy at $13@14 on cars at the mill yards, 
and the square edge moves more freely at 
$21@22. The manufacturers will meet in 
Manchester on Thursday, Oct. 23, when re- 
ports of stocks on hand at the mill yards 
will be available to make it clear just what 
amount of unsold stock is to be carried over 
into the winter. 


Personal Notes from New England 


Edward V. French, a vice president and 
in charge of foreign sales for the Atlantic 
Lumber Co., of Boston, sailed recently from 
New York on the Holland Line steamer 
Stattendam for a ten weeks tour of the hard- 
wood consuming centers of northern Europe 
and the British Isles, to which sections his 
company ships freely of southern hardwoods 
produced at its five large and modern saw- 
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mills. All of these plants have been operated 
to capacity right through the current year. 
At the moment the company is booking 
orders and making shipments at a faster 
pace than at any time since 1929. 

Rebert C. Curtis, who died at his home in 
Pepperell, Mass., on Oct. 7, was a well known 
seller of hardwoods in the New England 
field, and for some time had represented N. 
Walley & Son, of Sherbrooke, Que. 


C. H. Chenoweth, one of the best known 
sellers of West Coast woods in the New 
England market and for the past six years 
representing the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber 
Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., has been hon- 
ored by appointment as sales manager for 
the company and will leave Boston early in 
November for Bellingham to take over his 
new duties. He will be succeeded by Philip 
W. Bache as sales representative in New 
England, and the office will be continued at 
815 Washington Street, Newtonville. The 
company operates four sawmills and three 
shingle plants with a capacity for 300,000,- 
000 feet annually. J. J. Donovan, one of the 
founders of the enterprise, is no stranger 
in New England, for he has been a frequent 
visitor here and is a graduate of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute, which is also 
the Alma Mater of his two sons. 

The final golf tournament of the season 
by the Sliver Club of the Boston area was 
held at the grounds of the Western Country 
Club on Thursday, Oct. 8, the home member 
being C. P. Woodworth, of the Woodstock 
Lumber Co. There were morning and after- 
noon rounds with twenty-five members tee- 
ing off. Possession of the Morse trophy dur- 
ing the ensuing year went to Norman Mason, 
of Chelmsford, whose net score of 70 was 
low for the day. Other net scores were: 
Fred Wood, 72; Edward Richardson, 79; 
Howard B. Lovell, 74; C. E. Lindstrom, 78; 
George M. Pond, 78; W. L. Smith, 74; O. O. 
Keiver, 72; Henry Fales, 84; Ernest Ingalls, 
84; C. L, Gardiner, 82; J. H. Kimball, 76; 
J. A. Kimball (his son), 72; Chester Pope, 
86; Harry C. Philbrick, 74; Leon Abbott, 85; 
R. lL. Fish, 79; E. Carleton Hammond, 81; 
Cc. H. Chenoweth, 75; Tex Rickard, 76; Benj. 
Pullman, 83, and E. I. Loud, 81. The Morse 
Trophy contest, held at the final tournament 
each year is in memory of the laté Howard 
C. Morse, who passed away in 1925. The 
annual meeting will be held early in 1937, 
when a 500-foot reel of tournament pictures 
will be shown for the first time. 


Cc. R. Telfer, for many years resident man- 
ager of the Wyman-Allen Lumber Co., in 
Charlestown, and for the past year asso- 
ciated with Vernon W. Hawkins at his cen- 
tral office, 210 State Street, Boston, has been 
secured by H. B. Stebbins and will serve as 
sales manager for the H. B. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., 89 State Street, taking over 
many of the duties of the late Clifton F. 
Leatherbee, who passed away early in Sep- 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The movement of lumber from the retail 
yards in this section continues active, and prices 
at wholesale have strengthened all along the 
line. Moderate arrivals of fi and hemlock by 
water from the West Coas', have combined 
with free deliveries to the yards and construc- 
tion jobs during the past four weeks to cause 
a considerable shrinkage in spot stocks at the 
water terminals. Intercoastal distributors and 
shippers are harassed by strikes and rumors of 
strikes by the longshoremen and seamen on 
the West Coast, making it difficult to quote 
delivered prices or to secure ship space, for 
there is the additional hazard that the Ship- 
ping Board—following hearings—is to author- 
ize the advance of 50 cents to a flat $13 in 
the intercoastal water rate. The mill dis- 
count from List 32 has—for two months— 
held uniformly at $11, and local prices to 
the yards for standard quality and sizes have 
been equally steady at $10 off. One or two 
of the better mills hold at the $10.50 dis- 
count, and for this class of stock the local 
yards are compelled to deal with a $9.50 dis- 
count rate. For the smaller dimension sizes, 
2x3- and 4-inch in 12- to 20-foot lengths, 
the price range is from $26.25 to $28.25 c.i.f. 
at the terminals, with the 2x10- and 12-inch 
in those lengths $1.50 to $2 less. There is 
an adequate supply of the top grade of com- 
mon boards, but the Nos. 2 and 3 common 
move out about as fast as they arrive, for 
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many of the development building projects 
are calling for all the low grade stock they 
can find. Most sales of the 6- and 8-inch 
No. 3 are at $21.50, with an occasional poor 
lot going at $21@21.25. For coarse construc- 
tion, some of the waterfront yards are using 
eastern spruce more freely, but delivered 
prices for random or boaids range from $2 
to $3 above western fir. For eastern spruce 
lath, the call is still urgent, and most sales 
of carlots are at $6@6.25, delivered. Delay 
in the delivery from the southern mills, of 
hardwoods, including maple and oak flooring 
and all types of yellow pine finish, is 
cause for much complaint by the local deal- 
ers, as there is pressure to get this stock 
to the jobs that are being pushed to comple- 
tion ahead of the arrival of cold weather 
and deep snows. 


The happening of absorbing interest in 
lumber circles was the sudden and untimely 
passing on Oct. 8 of W. W. Schupner, secre- 
tary and directing manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. 
President Shepard announces that to meet 
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the emergency, the executive committee has 
appointed Sid L. Darling as acting secretary. 
Mr. Darling has served the association many 
years as department manager, and during Mr. 
Schupner’s frequent journeys over the coun- 
try has been in charge of all office details. 





Loading of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Oct. 10, 1936, totaled 1,639,321 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 69,594 cars (a decrease of 
2,989 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Sept. 26); grain, 61,934 cars; livestock, 
42,430 cars; coal, 314,171 cars; coke, 20,949 
cars; ore, 118,617 cars; merchandise, 345,400 
cars, and miscellaneous, 666,226 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Oct. 10 show 
an increase of 42,741 cars above the amount for 


the two weeks ended Sept. 26. 








New Buyers for 
Your Products .. . 


are quickly and easily found in the 
NEW Fall Edition of the 


Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book 


{ Always Up-to-Date — Supplemented Twice-A-Week } 


Use this book to find the most de- 
sirable customers. It tells you 
where they are, their exact line 
of business, gives you an accu- 
rate estimate of their purchasing 
power and keeps you constantly 
informed as to how they pay 
their bills. 
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OCTOBER 1936 Edition 


Use it for 30 days ---on approval 


for 60 years 

the recognized 
leader in credit 
sales and collection 
service in the 
lumber and 
woodworking field 


If you haven't used this unex- 
celled service and are therefore 
not aware of its many helpful 
features for promoting sales and 
avoiding credit losses, inquire 
about our 30-day Approval Plan. 


Address Dept. “ A” 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association Inc. | 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago * 99 Wall St., New York City | 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








The Coos Bay Lumber Co. has moved its 
Los Angeles (Calif.) office to its new lumber 
terminal at Wilmington, Calif. 


Adrian VanKeulen of the VanKeulen & Win- 
chester Lumber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
in Chicago on business Oct. 20. 


The Standard Fence & Manufacturing Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., is operating after being 
shut down due to a fire for nearly a month. 


Walter F. Hull of the Berkshire Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has left his position to 
represent the E. L. Bruce Co. in the Houston, 
Texas, area. 

C. T. Melander, secretary Southwestern 
Woodwork Association (Inc.), Kansas City, 
will be married soon to Miss Marion Broder- 
son, of Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Dewey Strauch, president of the Dewey 
Strauch Lumber Co. and owner of the North 
Side Cash Lumber Co., San Antonio, Texas, 
has purchased a garage and tire store in the 
downtown section of his city. 


“Chuck” Griffin, of the Monterey Bay Red- 
wood Co., was speaker at the Rotary Club 
Luncheon at the Hotel El Camino Real, San 
Francisco, recently. He showed a reel of talk- 
ing pictures on the manufacture of lumber. 


J. M. Reichenstein, president Cowser & Co., 
lumber concern at Dallas, Tex., has been 
named a director in the National Bank of Com- 
merce in that city. He is a native of Dallas, 
and has been active in the affairs of the 
lumber industry there for many years. 


Ralph Clark, who has been with the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash., for 
thirty-two years and sales manager since 1913, 
has resigned effective Nov. 1. Mr. Clark has 
not announced his future plans, and his suc- 
cessor has not been announced. 


After visiting representatives of his company 
in twenty states in the East and Midwest, 
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Frank H. White, sales manager of the Ham- 
mond Redwood Co., San Francisco, has re- 
turned home. He foresees a healthy and sub- 
stantial increase in construction during the next 
few years. 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin F. Ridley of Miami, . 


Fla. celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniver- 
sary Oct. 19. Mr. Ridley was a wholesale 
lumber dealer in Buffalo, N. Y., for many 
years. He was connected with the firm of 
Davenport & Ridley and its successor, B. F. 
Ridley & Son. 


Two Canadians, R. A. Jones, representative 
of the Swanson Lumber Co., Edmonton, Al- 
berta, and Dean Earing of Gillies Bros., 
Pembroke, Ont., visited Buffalo lumber offices 
in the past two weeks. Joseph Myers, Red- 
wood Sales Co., San Francisco, also called on 
Buffalo lumbermen. 


J. P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., executive vice presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., was 
unanimously elected vice-president of the newly 
organized Tacoma Club, Tacoma, Wash., busi- 
ness men’s social and recreational group, at its 
organization meeting. Ralph Shaffer, former 
Tacoma lumberman, was named treasurer. 





Joins Paint Company Staff 


An announcement has been made by Valen- 
tine & Co., manufacturers of paints and var- 
nishes, that P. W. Ross 
has been appointed 
western trade manager 
and will work out of the 
concern’s Chicago office. 
Mr. Ross is well known 
in the paint trade in the 





P. W. ROSS, 
Chicago; 


Western Trade Mer. 
Valentine & Co. 





Midwest, having been 
actively engaged in the 
business for fifteen 
years. For ten years 
he represented Devoe & 
Raynolds in northwest- 
ern States, maintaining 
headquarters in St. 
Paul. As an employee 
of Berry Bros. Mr. Ross covered the central 
part of the country. 


oo 

J. F. Kimball, an executive of Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co. of Klamath Falls, Ore, on a 
recent visit to Sacramento, Calif., said that 
although forest fires had done serious damage 
around Klamath Falls the rich timber areas 
were unharmed. Mr. Kimball stated that busi- 
ness in southern Oregon is good, with lumber 
mills and box factories in his city operating 
at capacity. 

John M. Bush, land agent, Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich., was in Chicago 
one day last week, en route back to his head- 
quarters after a business visit to Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mr. Bush is looking forward with in- 
terest to a trip in November to Mexico City. 
He will make this trip to the Mexican capital 
to attend the annual meeting of the Association 
of Mining and Metallurgicgl Engineers. 


Walter Vanlandingham, who has been active 
in the effort to induce railroads to supply for 
lumber shipments box cars the roofs of which 
are lined with wood or that are lined through- 
out ‘with wood, has recently_received a letter 
from E. M. Durham, Jr., chief executive officer 
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of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad, 
advising that this company is going into the 
subject of lining its freight cars underneath 
the steel roofs with wood. 


Dr. E, E. Hubert of the Western Pine Asso- 
ciation at Portland. Ore., visited sash and deor 
manufacturers in Kansas City, Mo., recently. He 
reported the development by the association of 
a new preservative for exterior millwork which 
prevents decay, fungus growth, blue stain etc. 
The product, Permatol, is patented, but the as- 
sociation is giving permission to sash and door 
jobbers to use the formula to treat lumber 
and mill items. 


C. O. Dreiss, who was in charge of the lands 
department of the Hammond Lumber Co., Eu- 
reka, Calif., for over thirty years, has retired 
and J. A. McArthur, chief accountant, has been 
appointed to succeed him, according to H. E. 
Bailey, general manager of the company. Mr. 
McArthur’s place is taken by R. A. Talvola. 
Mr. Bailey has likewise announced that Eddie 
Hemingway, former major league ball player, 
is succeeding Joseph Wilkins as steward. 


Five executives of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company’s timber and pulp divisions visited 
Longview, Wash., recently on business. The 
group included: L. W. Rick, sales representa- 
tive in the Pittsburgh area; A. N. Frederick- 
son, eastern zone sales manager and C. J. Mul- 
rooney, central zone sales manager, both with 
headquarters in St. Paul; L. K. Larson in 
charge of the New York City pulp division 
and G.. S. Brazeau, manager of the Everett, 
Wash., pulp plant. 

Philip Myers, who succeeded his father, the 
late Thomas A. Myers, as head of the whole- 
sale North Carolina pine firm of Thomas A. 
Myers & Co., and later carried on an import 
business, has moved into a large specialty plant 
at Towson, Md. He has a reputation as an 
artist in reproducing Hepplewhite, Sheraton, 
Chippendale and other beautiful furniture, and 
has developed so large a demand that he needed 
more space. Mr. Myers does work for many 
lumber yards in the area. 


A. W. Turnbull, who has been actively con- 
nected with the Rowland Lumber Co. at Nor- 
folk, Va., for the past nine years, has been 
appointed sales manager of that company, to 
succeed W. J. Jones, recently resigned. Mr. 
Turnbull will be assisted by W. L. Cogswell, 
who has been employed in the Norfolk office 
of the company for fourteen years. Mr. Turn- 
bull advises that they will continue to sell the 
output of their plant at New Bern, N. C., 
through the company’s wholesale connections. 


The Kneeland-Morrill Lumber Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., has announced the retirement of 
Frank W. Morrill, treasurer, effective Oct. 1, 
and the purchase of his entire interest by Paul 
D. Kneeland, president. Mr. Kneeland, who by 
this purchase acquired all assets, orders, inven- 
tories and goodwill of the company, as presi- 
dent and treasurer will continue the business 
in the same manner as formerly, at the same 
location, and with the same staff of employees. 
The business will be conducted under the new 
name of Kneeland Lumber Co. (Inc.) 


The endowment fund of $5,000 recently set 
up by the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Co., 
and the American Motorists Insurance Co., 
associated Chicago carriers headed by James S. 
Kemper, will be drawn upon for seven fellow- 
ships providing for nine months of study at 
the Traffic Safety Institute at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill.. by seven police of- 
ficers in various part of the United States. 
Two $1.000 fellowships, two for $750, and 
three for $500 were awarded to the survivors 
of a groun of nearly ninetv of the nation’s 
most experienced and capable traffic officers 
who competed for the awards in a series of 
comprehensive examinations. 

Lars Larsen, St. Paul, Neb.. was honored 
the evening of Oct. 1 with a dinner to com- 
memorate the fiftieth anniversary of his en- 
trance into the lumber business. Mr. and Mrs. 
Larsen were feted at the event, which was 
sponsored by their son, Paul, who is now in 
active charge of the business at St. Paul. 
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Lumbermen from several other towns in the 
State were present, among them G. W. Vier- 
gutz of Columbus, who completed a half cen- 
tury as a lumber dealer and contractor last 
April. Mr. Larsen’s yard has expanded during 
the years, until it now is one of the largest 
retail businesses in the State. Its office 
quarters and front are now being improved. 





Milcor Appoints Christman to 
Manage Chicago Plant 


Announcement is made by Louis Kuehn, 
president of the Milcor Steel Co., that, effective 
Oct. 1, J. Harry Christman was placed in 





J. HARRY CHRISTMAN who has been 
placed in charge of steel plant. 


complete charge of Milcor’s Chicago plant. Mr. 
Christman was formerly sales manager at Mil- 
waukee, and has for some time been a vice 
president of the company. His installation as 
manager of the Chicago plant will bring him 
in closer contact with the accounts which he 
has developed in the Chicago territory. Mr. 
Christman has been with the company since 
1913. He became sales manager in 1918, and 
held that position until his recent appointment. 
Through his activity among dealers and in 
behalf of builders’ associations in all parts of 
the country, he has a wide acquaintance in the 


sheet metal industry. 
—_—_—_— 


Jacksonville Jottings 


JACKSONVILLE, FLa., Oct. 19.—Following a 
short trip to New Orleans where he attended a 
conference with members of a Southern Pine 
Association committee, T. M. True, secretary 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, was back in his office here this week. 


S. C. Henderson, for many years in the sales 
department of Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Savannah, Ga., has become sales man- 
ager of the Daugherty Lumber Co., Jackson- 
ville, and has moved his family here. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Florida Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association at Miami last week 
was attended by Frank M. Richardson, secre- 
tary of the Southeastern Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Club, here. L. E. Hooper, Jr., sales 
manager Florida-Louisiana Red Cypress Co. of 
this city, was at a few sessions of the associa- 
tion, also. 


The southern part of Florida was visited last 
week by A. D. Holley, one of the proprietors 
of the Holley-Terrell Lumber Co., Jacksonville. 


W. W. Simmons, sales manager of Cummer 
Cypress Co., Jacksonville, has spent a couple 
weeks on a business trip through the State. 


Local friends of the lumber trade were visited 
recently by Fred Dudley, president of Sterling 
Lumber Co., Philadelphia. 


Mayor W. E. Swoope of New Smyrna, Fia., 
was the main speaker, Oct. 18, when officials 
of the Bond-Howell Lumber Co. assembled in 
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that city from throughout the State for its 
quarterly conference. Harold Wolfe of the 
Live Oak branch was winner of the quarterly 
award for sales increase. 


Fills West Coast Association Post 


SAN Francisco, CAuir., Oct. 17.—Harold R. 
Northup of the Washington, D. C. office of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will temporarily succeed A. C. Horner as rep- 
resentative of the association on the Pacitic 
Coast at 85 Second Street here. A permanent 
appointment will be made some time before the 
first of the year. Mr. Horner will now devote 
his full time as manager of Western Timber 
Structures (Inc.) to marketing prefabricated 
frame structures utilizing Teco timber con- 
nectors. Offices of Western Timber Structures 
are in Room 702, 85 Second Street. With the 
recent organization of Timber Engineering Co. 
of California, Paul E. Magerstadt was appointed 
manager to promote the distribution ot ‘Teco 
timber connectors. Stocks of connectors and 
tools will be carried in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, ‘lacoma, Seattle and 
Denver. 





Company's Personnel Changed 


Announcement was made Oct. 19 at the gen- 
eral offices in Chicago of the United States 
Gypsum Co. of the appointment of W. L. Keady 
as vice president in charge of sales to succeed 
Charles F. Henning, who died Oct. 3 after an 
automobile accident. Mr. Keady was formerly 
vice president in charge of operations for the 
firm, and is a director of the company. 

An accompanying statement told of the nam- 
ing of L. H. Atkinson, formerly assistant to the 
vice president in charge of sales, to the post 
of general sales manager. In addition to his 
experience with U.S.G., Mr. Atkinson has been 
sales manager of the Wood Conversion Co., 
and previous to that position was vice president 
and general manager of the Red Top Steel 
Post Co. Another appointment was that of 

. H. Basquin, former divisional production 
manager, to the office of general manager of 
operations. 





Oak Flooring Association Appoints 
Contact Man on Federal Projects 


The National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, Memphis, Tenn., has announced 
that effective Oct. 1, it has appointed William 
H. Bryan, of 306 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, Md., 
as its contact man on Federal construction 
projects. This was done in recognition of the 
extensive part that Federal activities play in 
the construction program today and the de- 
sirability of having some one on the ground 
constantly in contact with the specification 
writers, procurement officers and other Federal 
agencies, in order that they may be promptly 
and accurately advised on NOFMA oak floors, 
NOFMA hard maple, NOFMA birch and 
NOFMA beech. Mr. Bryan is exceptionally 
well qualified for this work because of his 
twenty years’ experience in manufacturing, re- 
tailing and selling practically all kinds of lum- 
ber products, and also because he has made 
his residence in Washington for the past seven 
years and is known to the principals whom 
NOFMA seeks to serve. 





Pay Tribute to Memory of Hoo-Hoo 
Parson 


Stockton, CALiIF., Oct. 17.—More than one 
hundred northern California lumbermen and 
members of their families paid tribute to the 
memory of “Parson” Peter A. Simpkin, late 
chaplain of the International Order of Hoo- 
Hoo, at Calaveras Big Trees near here, Oct. 
10 and 11. 

The affair was the sixth annual pilgrimage 
to the “Parson” Simpkin Sequoia Memorial. 

Gathering around a huge camp fire Saturday 
night, the party sang songs and told stories. 
Sunday afternoon the annual ceremony at the 
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“Parson” Simpkin Memorial Tree was held, 
with Dr. Tully C. Knowles, president of the 
College of the Pacific, as speaker. 

The committee in charge consisted of Thomas 
L. Gardner of Stockton, chairman of this year’s 
pilgrimage; F. W. Trower, Charles G. Bird, 
C. D. Le Master and George L. Cornwall. 


September Permits for Chicago and 
Suburbs Total $4,229,186 


Suburban building in the Chicago region in 
September made important gains—a rise of 56 
percent over the same month last year, a jump 
of 20 percent over August, and a gain of 85 
percent for the nine months of 1936 over the 
same period of 1935. In the fifty-seven com- 
munities comprised in the survey, there were 
permits issued for $2,425,641 worth of building 
in September, compared with $1,557,677 tor the 
same month a year ago, and $2,018,115 for 
last August. The first nine months of the cur- 
rent year saw permits taken out for $19,666,187 
in construction, against $10,619,409 for the simi- 
lar span of 1935. Nearly a half million dollar 
increase in building in Chicago was recorded 
in September over a year ago, with $1,803,545 
reported for last month, in contrast to $1,326,200 
for September, 1935. The total figures for 
Chicago and the surrounding communities are: 
September, 1936, $4,229,186; September, 1935, 
$2,883,877. 

Evanston, with $410,550 in permits, leads all 
communities for the month, while Oak Park 
with $316,245 is in second place. , 

The September survey shows that the aver- 
age price for a new house in the district covered 
by this report is $8,150. 





Woman Lumber Manufacturer 
Travels The Airways 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 17.—Mrs. Zetta B. 
Averill, lumber and shingle manufacturer of 
Aberdeen, Wash., who has a penchant for 
traveling by air and especially over broad 
expanses of water, booked passage as one of 
the four women to be passengers on the first 
passenger-carrying flight of the new Clipper 
ship service across the Pacific. Leaving San 
Francisco Oct. 21, the plane is due back there 
Nov. 16, after making Honolulu and Manila. 

An intrepid air voyageur, Mrs. Averill’s sole 
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MRS. ZETTA B. AVERILL, Aberdeen, Wash. 


worry was over the difficulty of getting her 
absentee vote properly accounted for in the 
November election. , 

“Immediately after the return from Manila 
next month, she plans to hop off for Santiago, 
Chile, via Pan American ships, and to travel 
thence across the Andes. At Buenos Aires, she 
said, she will either take the Graf Zeppelin for 
Germany, or fly to New York and take the 
Hindenburg there for Germany. She has made 
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numerous trips over the Havana air routes to 
and from Miami. 

Mrs. Averill is the widow of the late Benja- 
min B. Averill, who was president of the Aber- 
deen Lumber & Shingle Co. She also is inter- 
ested in other firms. 





Adds Termite Expert to Do Research, 
Prepare Exhibits 


A recent addition to the laboratory staff of 
the American Lumber & Treating Co., of Chi- 
cago, and the Antimite Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
is Miss Olive Falls, entomologist and termite ex- 
pert. Miss Falls has a background of research, 
study and experience that qualifies her as an 
expert in this field. After taking a science de- 
gree at the Kansas State Teachers College, and 
a post graduate course at the University of 
Oklahoma, Miss Falls went to the University 
of Chicago, where she was associated with 
Dr. Alfred E. Emerson in the study of termites. 
After spending several years in extensive field 
work covering most of the United States, 
studying and classifying termites, Miss Falls 
was awarded her Master’s Degree at the Fort 
Hays, Kan., State College and is now doing 
research in applied entomology in preparation 
for a doctor’s degree. In addition to her re- 
search work in the Chicago laboratory of the 
two companies, Miss Falls will use her recently 
perfected method in preparing live termite ex- 
hibits which will be made available to customers 
of the American Lumber & Treating Co., and 
the Antimite Co. 

—_—_—_—_———— 


Purchases Seven-Story Warehouse 


PitrspurcH, Pa., Oct. 19—The Adelman 
Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, recently has pur- 
chased the seven-story warehouse located at 
832-908 Second Avenue, which it has occupied 
for several years. The company also is occupy- 
ing an additional three-story warehouse adjoin- 
ing this property. 


Oregonian Finds Middle West Is 
“House Minded" 


PorTLAND, Ore., Oct. 17.—Graham Griswold, 
of the Griswold Lumber Co., of this city, re- 
cently returned from an extended eastern trip, 
during which he renewed many of his old con- 
tacts and was able to get a pretty fair picture 
of conditions, present and prospective, as they 
may affect the lumber industry. Commenting 
on this trip, Mr. Griswold said: 

I was much enthused over the attitude of 
people I contacted in different parts of the 
country. I was in Minneapolis, three Iowa 
points, Chicago, Rockford, three Michigan points, 
and Pittsburgh, and also spent two days driv- 
ing in eastern Ohio. While business is not 
especially brisk, yet people are more “house- 
minded” than formerly, and I came back with 
more enthusiasm than I have had in five years. 
One of the points that looks best to me is the 
Chicago market. Since the middle of August 
I have had more business out of Chicago than 
I have had during the last four years. I still 
think it will be necessary to work hard to get 
business, but, on the other hand, I feel certain 
there will be many new houses built, if financing 
is made available. 


This was the first trip of this kind Mr. 
Griswold had made for seven years, and he 
was greatly impressed with both the amount 
of building he saw in progress and the optimis- 
tic feeling among the lumbermen generally. 


New Head for Wholesale Concern 


Mitwaukeg, Wis., Oct. 19.—Announcement 
has been made of the election of H. J. Potts, 
of Milwaukee, as president of Robert Black- 
burn (Inc.), to succeed James Alan Blackburn, 
recently resigned. Mr. Potts has been district 
sales manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
in Wisconsin for the past six years. He will 
assume his new duties with Robert Blackburn 
(Inc.) on Nov. 1. 
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Endless Belts Give Exceptional Serv- 
ice on High Speed Planer 


At the H. J. Munnerlyn Planing Mill, Ben- 
nettsville, S. C., there is in operation a 10-inch, 
5-ply Goodrich Highflex Endless Belt which 
drives a Yates A-4 High Speed Planer. The 
belt, which is still in use after seven years 
of continuous service, was installed in October, 
1929. Prior to that time, end belts with fas- 
teners had been used, and these were consid- 
ered to be satisfactory if they gave service for 
periods varying from eight to ten months. 
Over three years ago, both top and bottom 
cylinders of the planer were equipped with 
5-inch, 5-ply Highflex Endless Belts, and these 
are still in excellent condition, 





Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1933, of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, published every other week 
at Chicago, IL, for October 1, 1936. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, | 
COUNTY OF Cook, j 5%: 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
ELMER C. HOLE, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the business manager of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily pa- 
per, the circulation) etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above Cap- 
tion, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 


Publisher, The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a Cor- 
poration), 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Editor, Eumer C. Houig, 6704 Stewart Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Managing Editor, A. L. Forp, 1550 East 63rd 
St., Chicago, Lil. 


Business Manager, ELmMer C. Hots, 6704 Stew- 
art Ave., Chicago, LiL 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corpo- 
ration, its Name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
‘dresses of stockholders owning or hoiding one 
percent or more of total amount of stock. if 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual Owners must be given. 
if owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
as those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (a corporation), 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Carl W. Defebaugh, 1120 K. 60th St., Chicago, 
Ii. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or huiding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (if there are 
none, so state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list 
ot stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embracing 
attiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona tide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation, has any interest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is .......... (This informa- 
tion is required from daily publications only.) 


E.mer C. HOLg, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
29th day of September, 1936. 
WittraMm MATHIESEN, 
(Seal.) Notary Public. 
{My commission expires Feb. 4, 1937.) 
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AMERICAN 


News From Lumber Centers 


(Continued from Page 58) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS.—Prices of both Appalachian 
and southern hardwoods are firmer, and the 
inquiry for both has broadened in the past 
fortnight. Dry stocks at the mills are by 
no means plentiful, taking the list as a 
whole, and several items are very scarce. 
Among these are FAS chestnut; FAS and No. 
1 and select basswood, and plain and quar- 
tered white oak. Prices on FAS white oak 
have been raised $1 on plain, and $2 on quar- 
tered. Rough white oak lumber for flooring 
is strong, because of reported difficulty in 
obtaining prompt deliveries. Southern red 
oak is more plentiful, but not so much sought 
by the flooring manufacturers. The trade is 
said to prefer maple flooring to the red oak, 
and a lot of it is being purchased where 
white oak can not be had. Furniture fac- 
tories continue to take round lots of 4/4 
oak, maple and gum, with some sound wormy 
chestnut for core stock. Plants are being 
rushed to complete holiday orders, and buy- 
ing is more liberal than for several years. 
There is also less quibbling on the score of 
prices. Interior trim and planing mills are 
also purchasing in more liberal lots. 


SOFTWOODS.—Mill prices of southern pine 
are very strong, with some dimension items 
up $1@2. Both city and country yards re- 
port an active demand. Cypress dry stocks 
are scarce, and prices are higher on uppers, 
and firm on lowers. Shingle demand is ac- 
tive, with prices firm to higher. 


Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—The general lum- 
ber market continues good, despite politics, 
strikes and threats of strikes. For the time 
being at least, shipping is being arranged as 
usual on the assumption that there is a good 
chance that the marine strike won’t mate- 
rialize. A warm, dry fall is making manu- 
facturing conditions almost ideal, though 
logging operations have had to proceed with 
careful regard for forest fire hazards. 


RAIL.—Most of the business is going to 
the direct-selling mills. Prices are firm and 
unchanged since a fortnight ago. One whole- 
saler declared that buying is hand to mouth, 
and that prices are easy; another averred 
that business is good. Most informants 
agree that the mills need special-cutting 
business. 

INTERCOASTAL—Supply of ship space is 
the dominating factor in this market. One 
informant declared that no space is available 
until December, while another says that, 
while October space is all gone, there is 
some increase in available November space. 
Atlantic coast demand is fair. Prices are 
firm, due to the strong demand from Cali- 
fornia. It is expected that intercoastal 
freights will advance 50 cents in November. 


CALIFORNIA.—This market is the most 
active of all. One large lumber firm admits 
that it is getting all the business it can 
handle. The rate is wide open, and, accord- 
ing to word received here from San Fran- 
cisco, efforts are being made to form a rev- 
enue pool by a committee of the Pacific 
Coastwise Lumber Conference. Rate cutting 
of non-Conference operators has grown so 
troublesome that dissolution of the Confer- 
ence Oct. 31 had been threatened. The pool- 
ing plan calls for reorganization of the Con- 
ference to include all the fourteen inde- 
pendent lines with the twelve Conference 
members. A fund would be available to com- 
pensate operators forced to discontinue op- 
erations because of decreased business, the 
aim being to stabilize the rate. The num- 
ber of ships kept in service would tend to 
correspond with volume of business under 
the proposed set-up. At present, lumber 
is shipped at rates all the way from $4 to 
$6. The Conference hopes to fix the rates 
at $5 for San Francisco, and $6 to San Pedro. 


EXPORT.—Canadian mills are so loaded 
up with export commitments that a consid- 
erable overflow of orders is coming to Amer- 
ican mills, most of them being for the United 
Kingdom or Belgium, the latter country buy- 
ing as a result of active building of Gov- 
ernment railroads. The Oriental market con- 
tinues dull. Japan is overstocked, and China 
is out of the market and is not expected to 


come in before December. A shortage of 
tonnage is causing space rates to advance 
25 cents. South America continues to in- 
quire actively but hesitates to order at pre- 
vailing prices. 

WESTERN RED CEDAR.—Demand is good. 
Price of %x8-inch clear bungalow siding has 
been advanced from $42 to $47, and other 
prices are firm. 

SHINGLES.—This market is “pretty 
strong.” All kinds of prices are out, but 
the average is about the same as it was a 
fortnight ago, except in the case of XXXXX, 
which are 5 to 10 cents higher. There is no 
surplus of stocks. 

LOGS.—Supplies of small, old-growth fir 
logs are short, and a good demand exists 
for this type of log, which is used for select 
common and railroad stock. Prices of all 
kinds of logs are practically unchanged. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE.—Increasing con- 
struction activity in major southern cities, 
with the Southeastern resort section of Flor- 
ida setting a fast pace for the entire nation, 
justifies the optimism shown by lumbermen 
for months. Construction under way and un- 
der contract is expected to keep mills and 
yards in the Southeast active. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—All items are steady 
to strong, and there have been some ad- 
vances of a substantial character. Fram- 
ing, Nos. 1 and 2 common, has advanced ap- 
proximately $1. Demand was reported good. 


RED CYPRESS.—Industrial items, and 
stock for residential construction, continue 
in strong position. 

HARDWOODS.—Sap gum, poplar, and red 
gum, as well as some other species, continue 
strong. Plain red oak was weaker. Some 
items of ash were stronger. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH.—Pro- 
duction and shipments were reported good, 
with shortages in some items continuing. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Bookings by 
Arkansas mills the past two weeks continued 
to run 30 to 40 percent ahead of current pro- 
duction. Most shipping facilities are taxed to 
capacity to get out orders with reasonable 
promptness. Indications are that shipments 
this month will establish a new high for the 
year. Demand covers practically every item 
on the list, with finish and trim being in 
heavy call. These items appear on most 
mixed car orders. Price advances on 1-x6-, 
8-, and 10-inch finish, of $1 and $2, made 
the first of the month, are being well main- 
tained, In fact, the mills are unable to fill 
all of the orders offered for upper grade 
items, sales in most instances being limited 
to from 1,000 to 3,000 feet of each width and 
thickness per car. Even this limitation de- 
lays the loading of some orders from ten to 
twenty days. Both B&better and No. 1 com- 
mon, in 18- and 20-foot, are very scarce. 
Several mills report being oversold on 1x6-, 
8-, and 10-inch No. 2; also 1xi2-inch, 10- 
and 20-foot is not available, while 1x8-, 10- 
and 12-inch No. 3 boards are in very limited 
supply. Practically all mills are oversold on 
Nos. 1 and 2, 4-foot lath, lath being scarcer 
than for many years. Several new railroad 
inquiries, covering nearly all the siding and 
lining that will be available for several 
weeks, are out for prices. Small-mill opera- 
tors are enjoying a fine business, but report 
stocks badly broken. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Demand for 
most items continues at a very satisfactory 
rate. Mills in this district report the best 
business for several years, with orders on 
file to cover practically all surplus items in 
shipping condition. No. 1, 4/4 gum has been 
in strong demand from furniture concerns, 
with recent sales reported at $1 to $2 over 
prices of thirty days ago. Several sizable 
inquiries are out for this item from factories 
wanting to cover their requirements for the 
next three or four months. There is no sur- 
plus of 4/4 No. 2 sap gum, which is also in 
strong demand. Stocks of FAS are very lim- 
ited, while there has been no let-up in the 
demand for 4/ and 5/4 FAS white and red 
oak, which are in very limited supply. Stocks 
of flooring oak are about covered by orders. 
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You Can't 
Go Wrong 
On 


BOOTH- KELLY 


Trade-Marked 
Grade-Marked 


DOUGLAS FIR 


It Always Delivers De- 
pendable Value to Deal- 
ers and their Customers. 


Repeat Orders Prove 
that it Always Satisfies. 


Every Piece Bears Our 
Triple Certification of 


Quality. 


Order It In: 


DIMENSION DROP SIDING 

MOULDINGS FLOORING 

FINISH CASING 

CEILING STEPPING 
BASE, ETC. 


MIXED CARS A SPECIALTY 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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WILLIAM H. STARK, 85, pioneer longleaf 
yellow pine operator, president of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co., Orange, Tex., 
died at his home in that city on Oct. 8 The 
immediate cause of his death was heart fail- 
ure, following a critical condition in which 
he Rad been for 24 hours, In his passing, 
the lumber industry loses one of the very few 
remaining members of the old guard in the 
southern pine business. He had been con- 
nected with the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
for more than half a century; had been its 
active head since 1902, and president of the 
company since 1912. Mr. Stark was essen- 
tially a self-made man. He was born in 
San Augustine County, Texas, March 18, 1851, 
and during the disastrous years of the Civil 
War the responsibilities of the family rested 
upon his shoulders while his father, the late 
Judge John T. Stark, was fighting in the 
Confederate Army. His first lumber experi- 
ence was gained in the old R. B. Russell & 
Sons sawmill, where he became a proficient 
sawyer, and he held the saw lever when the 
bill of timber was cut with which to erect 
the first Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. mill 
in Orange, which formed the foundation of 
the fortunes of the Lutcher & Moore inter- 
ests. Later Mr. Stark engaged in the livery 
business and also conducted a feed store, and 
was agent for a number of years for the 
Wells-Fargo Express Co. On Dec. 22, 1881, 
he married Miss Miriam A, Lutcher, daughter 
of the late Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Lutcher. 
Later he became an executive of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., and since that time has 
devoted his interests iargely to that organi- 
zation, He long had been noted for his 
public spirit and his earnest endeavor to 
bring to fruition the many plans for making 
Orange a deep-water port and important in- 
dustrial and agricultural center. When the 
great Lutcher & Moore timber empire in 
Louisiana was exhausted, he devoted much 
attention to encouraging in Orange County 
not only agriculture but other industrial en- 
terprises, among them being the paper mills, 
the canning plant, ship yards, steel plant and 
other businesses of a similar nature. He not 
only was head of a great yellow pine manu- 
facturing plant, but also extended his inter- 
ests into the cypress industry. One of the 
cypress concerns, the Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Co., Lutcher, La., exhausted its tim- 
ber resources several years ago; but the 
other, the Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., 
Donner, La., is still operating. Among the 
industrial, financial and mercantile enter- 
prises of which he was an officer or a direc- 
tor, in addition to the lumber concerns al- 
ready named, were the First National Bank 
of Orange; Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co.; 
Orange Box Manufacturing Co.; Orange Rice 
Milling Co.; Texas Creosoting Co.; Vinton 
Petroleum Co.; Gray Oil Co.; Stark-Hilliard 
Warehouse Co.; Sabine Hotel Co.; Orange 
Grocery Co. He also had large coal and 
cattle interests in the West. Mr. Stark was 
interested in the Wier Long Leaf Lumber Co., 
of Houston, Tex., and maintained a close 
business and personal friendship with R. W. 
Wier, head of that company. Indicative of 
the esteem in which he was held in his com- 
munity was the fact that during the funeral 
every business house in Orange closed its 
doors. Immediate members of the family 
who survive are his widow, Mrs. Miriam M. 
Stark, a son, H. J. Lutcher Stark, who is 
chairman of the board of regents of the Uni- 
yeraity of Texas. He also leaves a sister, 
Mrs. Mary Kelly, of New Orleans, and nu- 
merous other relatives. Mr. Stark was an 
uncle of A, Ford, managing editor 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


E. A. ROBERTS, 67, secretary of the Cleve- 
land (Ohio) Builders’ Exchange, called the 
largest organization of its kind in the coun- 
try, for thirty-six years, died Oct. 1. He 
resigned from his position two years ago, 
at which time he was made honorary secre- 
tary by the directors of the exchange. Be- 
fore becoming associated with the building 
industry in 1898, he was secretary to Mayor 
Robert E. McKisson and previous to that 
time reported for two of Cleveland’s news- 
papers. Mrs. Roberts, a son and three daugh- 
ters survive. 


DAVID ANSON ROOT, 87, who was in the 
lumber business continuously for fifty-eight 
years, died Oct. 4 after being in poor health 
for a year. Mr. Root opened his first lum- 
ber yard in Mansfield, Ill., in 1878, under his 
own name. In 1882 his brother, W. D., be- 
came associated with him, and the firm name 
was changed to Root Bros. Eight years later 
David Root sold his interest to W. D., but in 
1895 bought his brother's entire interest, and 
ran the yard under his name until 1900 when 
the property was sold to the Alexander Lum- 
ber Co. In 1891, Mr. Root bought the Gosch 
Bros, Lumber Co. at Crown Point, Ind., which 
has been Root Lumber Co. (Inc.) since. He re- 
tired from active interest at Crown Point 
in 1910 when he turned the management over 





to his son, Clayton, but to keep his lumber 
contacts and interests purchased the Hebron 
(Ind.) Lumber Co. The yard at Crown Point 
is operated by Clayton Root, for fifteen years 
secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation of Indiana, and his two sons, David 
and Clayton, Jr. Survivors are his son, two 
brothers and two sisters. 


W. W. SCHUPNER, 56, secretary-directing 
manager of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, died suddenly Oct. 8 
in the office of Coulbourn Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, where he was in conference with 
John I. Coulbourn, first vice president of the 
association, preliminary to addressing a 
meeting of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association later in the day. Mr. Schupner 
had been severely ill since the close of the 
44th annual convention 
of his association at 
Atlantic City on May 
14. He went directly 
to his home in Nyack, 
N. Y., and had since 
been under the con- 
stant care of a physi- 
cian though in recent 
weeks he had partially 
resumed his associa- 
tion routine. Ever 
alert to guard the in- 
terests of the whole- 
sale branch of the lum- 
ber industry he was 


equally insistent that 
the wholesaler must 
respect the ethical 


rights of manufacturer 
and retail dealer. One 
of his last official acts 
was the preparation of 
a bulletin to his mem- 
bership in which he 
drew attention to a 
bulletin just sent to 
the members of the 
Carolina Building Ma- 
terial Institute by its 
secretary under the 
caption “The Indispen- 
sible Wholesaler,” in which an array of facts 
and figures was presented to encourage his 
retail members to deal with “the regular 
recognized ethical wholesaler.” ‘That word 
ethical,’ wrote Mr. Schupner to his member- 
ship, “can be variously interpreted, but I 
guess most wholesalers know what it means 
when applied to the accepted theory of co- 
operation between the wholesale and retail 
branches. If wholesalers encroach upon the 
sales field generally recognized as retail, it 
doesn’t help at all in promoting the co-opera- 
tive relationship which our whole industry 
needs above everything else.” Written on 
the day preceding his untimely passing, this 
statement may well stand as an expression 
of his unswerving devotion to a principle for 
the general adoption of which he had applied 
his best efforts over a period of thirty-five 
years. Mr. Schupner joined the old National 
Wholesale Lumber Association thirty-five 
years ago, and for about twenty years was 
in charge of its Bureau of Information. To 
perfect his equipment for handling credit and 
collection problems he took courses in com- 
mercial law. The handling of his department 
had been such a conspicuous success that he 
was chosen to succeed E. F. Perry, secretary, 
when the latter resigned in November, 1920. 
The title then adopted for him by the direc- 
tors was “Secretary-Directing Manager,” and 
under that designation he has been Known 
from coast to coast where lumbermen of all 
branches gather as the authorized and effi- 
cient spokesman for the wholesale branch. 
It is of interest to note that since its forma- 
tion in 1893 this association has been served 
Lf three secretaries: Henry M. Clark, 1893- 
1897; Eugene F. Perry, 1897-1920, and W. W. 
Schupner, 1920-1936. It is indicative of the 
strain under which such executives labor to 
recall that all three passed away without 
warning. Through the months of code ac- 
tivities at Washington, Mr. Schupner was in 
almost constant attendance at hearings and 
conferences as representatives of all branches 
struggled to create a lumber code that would 
be accepted by the N. R A photograph 
reproduced in Nations Business at the time 
depicted Mr. Schupner with three of his ex- 
ecutives attending a code hearing before the 
N, ‘ administrator. All were leaning 
forward intently following the trend at a 
critical point in the proceedings. The picture 
bore the significant line “The Four Horsemen 
of the Wholesale Group.” N. R. A. would not 
accept the standards to govern distribution 
of lumber set up by the industry, and when 
N. R. A. went out, all branches of the lumber 
trade gathered in Chicago in June, 1935, and 
with Mr. Schupner and others representing 
the wholesale branch, adopted a National 
Lumber Distribution Statement that is now 
regarded as standard throughout the indus- 
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try. Mr. Schupner’s close study and thorough 
grasp of the problems of the industry had 
annually placed him upon scores of conven- 
tion programs, and he had given of his time 
and energies without stint, always coun- 
selling inter-branch co-operative eitort that 
the industry might be guided by the highest 
standards of ethical practices. Mr. Schupner 
was born at Nyack, N. Y., in 1880 and a tew 
years after graduation trom the local high 
school, he joined the staff of the old National 
Wholesale Lumber Association to assist the 
late Mr. Perry, who also made his home in 
Nyack. Since becoming secretary-directing 
manager, Jan. 1, 1921, Mr. Schupner had 
applied his keen mind and best energies to 
the problems of his organization and of the 
lumber industry, and aside from his devotion 
to his family and to his duties as an earnest 
and very active Elder and Trustee of the 
First Presbyterian Church in Nyack he had 
few outside interests. He is survived by his 
widow, a son, two daughters, and one grand- 
daughter, The funeral service Oct. 10 was 
attended by business and social friends, and 
the profusion of floral tributes from friends 
and trade olficials in all corners of the coun- 
try attested the high esteem in which he was 
held by all branches of the industry. The 
honorary pall bearers were: President Otis 
N. Shepard, New York; Vice President John 
I. Coulbourn of Philadelphia; Director Wil- 
liam H, Schuette, Pittsburgh; D. Theodore 
Kelly, chief counsel; James C. Mar, Robert 8. 
Wheeler, K. Gordon Smith, Frank R. Crombie 
and J. C. Hawvermale, 


FRANK HOLLAND LATHROP, 84, a well 
known Birmingham, Ala., lumberman and a 
direct descendant of John Lathrop who landed 
with the Puritans in 1636 and preached at a 
church on Cape Cod until 1642, died Oct. 17. 
Mr. Lathrop entered the lumber industry 
when he established a sawmill at Riverside, 
Ala., in 1887. It was moved to Reform, Alia., 
in 1911, and operated there until 1931. The 
Lathrop Lumber Co. was favorably recog- 
nized in the trade. He was a steward tor 
thirty-five years in the First Methodist 
Church in Birmingham, a director of the 
Birmingham Trust & Savings Co., and active 
in several other organizations. Among the 
survivors are three daughters. 


WILLIAM C. MILLER, 50, president and 
general manager of the Columbia Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash., died suddenly in his of- 
fice, Oct. 16. Mr, Miller served as president 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion from 1932-1934. He entered the lumber 
business at Park Falls, Wis., with the Roddis 
Lumber & Veneer Co, when 21, but went 
West shortly where he became manager of 
the Columbia Valley Lumber Co. In 1925, 
when his firm was affiliated with the Colum- 
bia Lumber Co., he became president and 
manager. Surviving are Mrs. Miller, three 
daughters, two sisters and three brothers. 


WILLIAM T. WATKINS, 76, chairman of 
the board of the Joyce-Watkins Co., Paducah, 
Ky., since 1909, died Oct. 16 at the home of 
a son in Marietta, Ohio. Mr. Watkins made 
his home with a daughter in Chicago, where 
the offices of his company were until last 
March. Mr. Watkins became vice president 
ot the Bradley-Watkins Lumber Co. in 1897, 
and later president of the Pillsbury-Watkins 
Co. In 1906 he went to Chicago as vice 
president of the Joyce-Watkins Co. and three 
years later became president. He was also 
head of the Watkins Creosoting Co. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a son and two daugh- 
ters. 


HENRY P. BROOKS, 75, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Reserve Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, died Oct. 6. He had been 
in the lumber business at Cleveland for half 
a century, starting with the Brooks Building 
Co. which was owned and operated by his 
grandfather, Henry J., and his father, Her- 
bert E. Brooks. The company’s lumber was 
used in many of the city’s early factories 
and houses. He was a member of the Lum- 
ber Board of Cleveland and a 32nd degree 
Mason. Surviving Mr. Brooks are his widow, 
a daughter and two sisters. 


J. MERCER BARNETT, 53, founder and 
president of the Barnett Lumber Co., Birm- 
ingham, Ala., died Oct. 15. He was elected 
president of the Alabama Institute of Retail 
Lumber Dealers last year, and prior to that 
time had served several terms as vice presi- 
dent of the Alabama Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Association. Mr. Barnett has also 
been president of the Birmingham Lumber- 
men’s Club, and of International Kiwanis. 
Surviving are his widow and two sisters. 


JOHN L. C. MILLER, 66, owner of a retail 
lumber business at Mount Pleasant, N. C., 
died recently. He was one of his town’s 
prominent citizens. Mr. Miller leaves his 
widow, a brother and two sisters. 





WILLIAM S. HOWELL, 67, past president 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
and owner of the Howell Lumber Co., Bryan, 
Texas, died Oct. 4. He was a prominent leader 
in civic, educational and church affairs of 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Mills Report Continued Active Demand, 
With Many Items in Low Supply 


Southern pine bookings continued in excess of production 
during the two weeks ended Oct. 10, so that the popular items 
that have been scarce remain so. Shipments, however, were 
above the bookings, so that there was a decrease in the files 
of unfilled orders. In the South, except principally the re- 
cently-flooded sections of Texas, demand has been active. In 
the middle West and North Atlantic markets, consumption is 
running ahead of supply, which has been somewhat restricted 
by an at least temporary shortage of empties. Stocks of dis- 
tributors have become depleted. Not all items are in low sup- 
ply at the mills, for second grade commons are in fact said 
to be accumulating at some plants, with the result that price 
concessions are being offered on these. But the general run 
of mixed-car items have shown additional strength. Railroad 
inquiry indicates need for considerable quantities of car mate- 
rial, but buyers are not pricing orders high enough to have 
them accepted by the mills. 

North Carolina shortleaf mills find a large volume of de- 
mand coming from the South, for farm use, the call for higher 
grades being in excess of the supply, as bad weather has cur- 
tailed production of both large and small mills, made air sea- 
soning and loading difficult, and resulted in a good deal of 
de-grade. Georgia air dried roofers have advanced 50 cents. 

Arkansas Soft Pine mills report an active demand for upper 
grades and finish and have posted price advances. The large 
mills are oversold on commons, and small mills have marked 
up their quotations on these by 50 cents to $1. Both shed 
stock and commons are in low supply at all mills. 


West Coast Mills Oversell by 9 Percent a Larger Pro- 
duction; Domestic Cargo Active 


The West Coast industry, at least temporarily relieved from 
threat of a marine strike tie-up, has benefited by receipt of 
larger cargo orders—buying being perhaps stimulated partly by 
probability of a 50 cent advance in intercoastal rates, and es- 
tablishment of a higher Conference rate on coastwise traffic. 
Production in the two weeks ended Oct. 17 showed an increase 
over the preceding period, but bookings exceeded it by 914 
percent, and were well ahead of shipments, so that files of un- 
filled orders are at a good level. 

Rail trade shows an expected seasonal tapering off, but be- 
cause distributors are buying hand to mouth and find building 
demand continuing active, there is every prospect of volume 
of orders being well maintained. There have been rumors of a 
slight easing of prices, but as a whole lists are unchanged, com- 
peting regions having good order files and steadily edging up 
their prices. 

While Atlantic Coast bookings have been heavy, it is be- 
lieved they would be much larger if steamship space could be 
assured, for there has been a heavy drain on storage stocks as 
a result of activity in building. Laid-down prices are largely 
on the basis of $10 off, but some sellers will allow only $9.50. 
California is taking advantage of the marine-labor truce to 
build up its stocks, and with building active the market has 
large needs, and is reported quite firm. For the week ended 
Oct. 10, 102 mills reported booking almost fifty percent more 
orders from California than from the Atlantic Coast. There 
has been very little western Canadian lumber reaching the At- 
lantic Coast or California markets. Gulf coast markets are said 
to be absorbing a fair and increasing volume. 

Export trade is heavy, but the bulk of the business continues 
to go to Canada; this shipper, however, is so loaded up that 
more of the British business is being placed in the Northwest. 
Demand from China-Japan is dull, and shortage of ship space 
has resulted in higher trans-Pacific rates. South American 


inquiry is not followed by many actual orders. European ad- 
vices are that the agreement among nine softwood exporting 
countries is to be continued during 1937, with shipments limited 
to the same total as in 1936. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock and Eastern Spruce Are 
Moving More Actively Than During Fall of Last Year 


Business in northern pine has been gaining over last year, 
bookings during the two weeks ended Oct. 10 having exceeded 
those for the corresponding period of 1935 by 16 percent— 
contrasted with 10 percent below for the year to date. While 
mill stocks are about 7 percent larger than last year’s, order 
files are fuller, and prospects are for a good run of winter 
business that will absorb mill holdings. 

Northern hemlock business also is running above last year’s 
totals for this season—it was 17 percent above in the two 
weeks ended Oct. 10 . 

Eastern spruce continues in good demand, with prices steady, 
and there appears to be no surplus of offerings, with many 
small mills down for the season and much competitive Maritime 
spruce diverted to the British market. While consumption 
is tapering off seasonally, mills have good order files. 


Volume of Western Pine Bookings Is Almost Double 
That for Last Year 


Reports from the western pine mills showing bookings dur- 
ing the two weeks ended Oct. 10 to have been nearly twice as 
large as those for the corresponding period of last year, indi- 
cate that the market is in very good position. Demand for 
shook is said to be quite active. Middle West demand for 
shop is less urgent as the building season tapers off, but the 
mills have quite low stocks of No. 1, with Nos. 2 and 3 more 
plentiful and not as strong as No. 1. Selects are getting into 
short supply, and the mills are marking up their prices. No. 2 
commons are reported steady, there being no surplus of stocks, 
and demand about balancing current output. Idaho and sugar 
pines prices have shown more buoyancy than those of Ponde- 
rosa. The eastern markets ate especially promising, for in- 
crease in building activity there is encouraging distributors to 
round out depleted stocks. While mill stocks are heavier than 
they were at this time last year, if demand continues in any- 
thing like its recent proportion to last year’s, mill holdings 
will be no more than adequate for market needs. 


Leading Hardwood Species Maintain Their Strength; 
Gum Advances and Oak Strengthens 


The good demand from the furniture industry, chiefly for 
gum, has continued, and a more active call has developed re- 
cently for hardwood flooring, so that oak is getting into 
stronger position. Many wood-using industries are busy in 
preparing for the Christmas season, and until then there may 
be expected a good volume of sales to miscellaneous users. 
While there have been reports of a few price concessions on 
surpluses of small flooring plants, hardwood lumber stocks 
as a whole have undergone considerable depletion this year, 
especially those of gum, and most gum items are showing 
steadily increasing strength. The export outlook has improved 
a little. American shippers recently suffered a good deal from 
competition of Japanese oak in the British market, to which it 
was shipped at low ocean rates, but it would appear that Japan 
is unable to maintain its volume of exports, for Pacific Coast 
markets that ordinarily rely on Japanese oak have been unable 
to get deliveries and have had to turn to American species. 
Though current output tends to exceed bookings, winter rains 
will soon greatly curtail logging operations in the southern 
lowlands, so that any accumulation of stock at mills is unlikely. 


Statistics, Page 40 — Market Reports, Pages 56-59— Prices, Pages 66-67 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 


Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales made in 


the period Oct. 7 to 10, 


month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 


West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard Rough Finish Ceiling, Standard 
Lengths Lengths 10-20 Lengths 
B&better %x4&6— B&better— %x4— 
B&better.. 40.00 33.50 a thick— B&better..*31.25 *29.28 
Shortleaf.. 66.17 62.15 
eatige acetate 44.07 60.00iNo. 1 .... «ce. 28.00 
No. 1— No. 1 Shiplap and |§ °°°"""": 43.25 50.00| 5% x4— 
Shortleaf..*55.25 53.00 Boards, 10-20’ | Epa iat ap 43.00 *41.00|Rebetter.. 29.04 28.60 
No. 3 ....°33.26 ....)1%8_ ...... 36.31 38.40|;,5210 52.33 *51.00IN nie ; of 
1x5&10 39 19 42 24 xo . ° No. 1 © 27.12 26.28 
1x3 flat - 39. a ee 71.50 67.00 
grain— 1x12 eccce 50.98 52.34 No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 
B&better.. 37.98 37.42 Surfaced Finish, a ee nee 36.09 37.39 
Ee 36.00 34.80 10-20’ Spee ae 9.75 *52.00 TS et 37.09 36.41 
a Ae a re Inch thick Sapa 65.75 *59.78 No. 1 Shortleat 
1x4 rift— ne ck— Pee 5.25 *71.00 Dimension 
Bébetter.. j i 6§|& «#+#+eeee.8 45.13 44.50 2x4 
Shortleaf.. 62.04 60.38 é rere 45.00 46.13|\Timbers, 20 & Under, 24.20 
12 & 14... 25.38 , 
No. i— — re ee 45.67 45.4 No. 1 16 26.68 26.43 
Shortleaf.. 52.75 a 52.61 53.31lj)Longleaf— = jj, .***"*"** r 
aes “oss ob CSS bLTES +e eee: 48.50 48.95|/3x4 & 4x4. 30.25 .... | 2x6 
0 Soe MSS, PEE gncaces 68.70 65.63|3&4x12 ... 44.00 .... by & 14... $3.39 o-2s 
-_ ny x eee PO 56.95 Shortleaf— — ¥ : 
rain-— e ° 
B&Better.. 38.85 37.89] 5&10 $4.50 68. 1Slecge are ards 22-87113 & 14... 24.68 23.51 
wee 3 cvsc SOO SSSTES vcccccn 78.87 73.69 3&4x10 26.46 25.69 6 ....2-- 2 5.08 25.06 
5 18.30 SAS cW. 5x10-10x10 24.00 25.00 | 2x10 
: 29.67 27.43 
Casing, Base & Jamb Inch thick— 3&4x12 .. 33.03 28.00|12 -.----- 9. ui 
ee ee ce cawen 2.50 *40.25|5x12-12x12 28.93 *27.25|14 ------- 29.67 27.42 
Bé&better, é aieenwoe 41.06 *39.88 16 .....-. 30.41 26.93 
Os 3a sae 8 fe!) eee 2.36 *39.13 Plaster Lath 2x12 
1x6&8 . 51.28 53.00] 1x5&10 48.00 *45.58/%x1%”, 4. 3.79 4.05/12 & 1 30.78 28.55 
1x5&10 ... 52.58 64.33/12 ....... 64.40 *59.63|No. 2 .... 3.17 %3.25/16 ....... 32.24 30.20 











but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the 





West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 2 Fencing & CM No. 2 Shortleaf 
Standard Lengths ox4 Dimension 
SO8 ovens 18.16 15.98|2x 
ea ie 18.72 18.13|12 & 14... 22.39 19.23 
No. 2 Shiplap and ad ara aates 23.54 20.84 
Shortleat— - Leth. [12 & 14... 17.94 17.48 
=... 19.56 18.54|16 ------- 18.61 18.00 
i210 Raed 19.52 18.42|2x8 
TT eee 26.45 20.72]12 & 14... 20.32 18.40 
i. © Sense, ) eee 21.67 20.33 
Standard Lengths [2x10 
1x4 oe eee 13.15 12.48|12 & 14... 21.57 18.84 
"eae 15.32 14.67)16 ....... 21.45 21.88 
ixé CM... 15.00 15.18 2x12 
No. 3 Shi lap and 12 & 14... 20.66 22.00 
ge A BT ae 21.37 23.50 
Lengths Drop Siding, Standard 
OO wc oawi 17.28 15.83 : ” 
1x10 ..:2: 16.83 15.57 Lae, See 
REES xe was 16.88 15.61|No. 117 
No. 3 Dimension, B&better.. 33.84 *34.00 
Random Length No. 1 .... 31.63 %32.00 
one ~ dna 100 No. 116— 
ea aes -90 13.63 
Shortl’t & Long!’t— Bé&better.. sss: 36.00 
genet 14.65 15.00|%°: - 86.75 35.85 
et 14.64 15.00 |Assorted patterns 
Teo 14.75 ... |B&better.. 37.91 36.93 
\ 14.21 vont & ccce SEO S468 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o.b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %-inch 


Clear one “BRB” 
PE. ciscucaneaana $25.00 $23.00 $20.00 
CO ae 29.00 25.00 22.00 
6-inch oneseee «++ 80.00 27.650 24.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
Pe, . cade wea vesnes wea denbanueead $47.00 
DE ccn¢cb nb ves s hohe eekes wauwee eee 52.00 
DEE ciccdccnhaseddanearenadeceeonauawes 62.00 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 48, 8-18’ 
82S or 84S 
or Rough 
Se nircventeteesa0e6bcesetensinaseuee $50.00 
Dt bnpeceksensasnedekeeesekesaneaennn 55.00 
DEE eneesvesctestedondsacesagaesessnen 62.00 
SE” caceveeseessevavedesertenaccecnen 72.00 
dct senw an hem ana edie eee wahaman eee 77.00 
xe Subbeatwsbl vtéecvteebedbsceweusncess 82.00 
St psn nkekeeeheecentcneeebnshoates 92.00 
ix22&24" ceecnhnkhaokeeedatenaeebuaned 97.00 
Celling or Flooring, B&better, 4-18’ 
BE” svi ice vebekeeenneneSeeebeededeaens 34.00 
DE sdvaxidscndiatadps nena beaeecaumn 36.00 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
Listingg under $4... .ccccccccccccccceces 64% 
Téating $4 and OVEP.cccccccccccccccecce 59% 
Series 7000— 
TA BEE Bis voce cccescessecosveere 60% 
EASE SO ORE OVER ce ccccccevccceseceses 55% 
Clear Lattice, 5/10”, 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ft. 
SOG” cccpeencneenceshwcseenans cers jenues $0.32 
Di <catedssedsdeneunedtiuctestacnes ° 7 
i” swspnddenaneaketanesaboosseaees . 50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
a ee . pebaasavoeceesceesenuee $3.70—3.75 
Pi” Me scceaneersencetervacn eine 2.40—2.50 
DG 1c. .e¢scasdhesendesanedieaweane 1.55—1.65 
Perfections: 
A! rarer $2.90—3.00 
i ie conaeenenseeceneseeueed 1.85—1.90 
Bee” DIEU ce cdccctocesiasvessacse 1.40—1.45 
xX: 
Sater” DO coocesnqeenceceecscavenes $2.70—2.75 
ee” BEE ccedsidneddcoesesveqaweus 1.65—1.75 
Ee), Seer eT 1,30—1.35 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mithe 
report the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


Oct. 
First Third 
esndecenenede $70.07 $46.80 


Second 
$63.07 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. logical points of 


origin—Memphis and Johnson City, Tenn., 
and Alexandria, La. 
38x2%%” 18x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$85.00 $70.00 $60.00 $50.00 
Clr. qtd, red.... 65.00 58.00 52.00 50.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 60.00 47.00 50.00 44.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 52.00 46.00 45.00 44.00 
Clr. pln. wht 64.00 53.00 53.00 40.00 
Clr. pln. red 55.00 49.00 48.00 40.00 
Sel. pln. wht 52.00 44.00 41.00 37.00 
Sel. pln. red 0.00 45.00 38.00 37.00 
No. 1 com. wht 44.00 37.00 35.00 29.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 43.00 36.00 34.00 30.00 
/ eS Fee 6.00 25.00 20.00 18.00 
%ex2” %x1\%” x2” 
Clr. qtd. wht. $69.00 $67.00 wee 
Clr. qtd. red. 67.00 67.00 haee 
Sel. qtd. wht 57.00 54.00 ae 
Sel. qtd. red 57.00 54.00 —_ 
Clr. pln. wht 60.00 56.00 $60.00 
Clr. pln. red. 55.00 52.00 52.00 
Sel. pln. wht.. 52.00 51.00 51.00 
Sel. pln. red. 50.00 50.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht.. 47.00 42.00 41.00 
No. 1 com. red.. 45.00 42.00 — 
ee re 20.00 18.00 wie 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
fs-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- 
and j-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained by 
adding tothe above the following differentials 


figured on Memphis origin: For Prince stock, 
$6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 4-inch, $3.50. 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Average prices of 





logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $20-21; No. $15- 16; No. 3, 
$10-11. Peelers: No. 1, $29- 30: No. $25-26 
s1830. Shingle logs, $10-12; Selaied logs, 

Hemlock: No. 2@3, $8-9. 
aeane, Ore., Oct, 17—Log market quota- 

ons: 

Rat Unsorted: Standards, $13.50; smaller 
s nee, 


fir peelers, $28; No. 2 peelers, $22. 
Seana, with best No. 1’s sorted, $15. 





By THE chemical treatment of water used in 
locomotive boilers the life of a fire box and 
flues has been doubled and in many instances 





trebled. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special Air Mail to AMertcan LuMBERMAN] 


Seattle, Wash., Oct. 15.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas Fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipment direct to the 
trade appear below; and straight-car prices, 
on ggamamaae on the items, are from $1 to $3 
ess: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&ébdtr Cc D 
DE Actes secwsennecan $42. 00 $31.00 $18.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SE: <Ghip icévarinarcia acne $26.00 $22.00 $16.00 
BE eeecaensesscones 28.00 25.00 20.00 
Ceiling 
iy dnakguweleneaan $24.00 $21.00 $16.00 
Be eseseesnecnwnaices 26.00 23.00 16.00 
Drop Siding, 1x6 
ae et $28.00 $26.00 $20.00 
ESO . eentuncevavenaes 29.00 27.00 20.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 

Pere $18.00 $19.00 $19.00 $21.00 
Se aaa 15.0 15.00 15.00 15.00 
a @. aweneese 10.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 

No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 

2x 4 - 4 099. 50 $33. 00 $23.00 $22.50 
2x 6 ‘ 50 0.00 21.00 21.00 
2x 8 os 19: 50 20. 00 30:90 22.00 21.00 
2x19 ere 21.50 22.00 24.00 24.00 
12 23.00 23 A 23.00 24.00 24.00 


2x 
2x4, 8, “$20; 2x4, 10, $21 
Random—No. 2, 2x4, $16; No. 3, $10.50. 


No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 


imbers 
4x10 planks 20 foot and shorter and 
CREE. Te ouceseoedocccsaves eoeesenseUEnae 
12x12 up to 20 Ds ceenwseenhes’eebas- Ee 
12x12, 22 to 30 feet...... shesenean ctene Bae 





To Reforest Texas Reserve 


Lurxin, Tex., Oct. 19.—The planting of 
approximately fifteen million pine tree seedlings 
in the new national forest reserve of east Texas 
will be started early in December, it is an- 
nounced here. The forest reserve area is 
divided into two units, in one of which eight 
million seedlings will be planted, and in the 
other, seven million seedlings. Construction of 


twenty miles of wire fencing to enclose the 
reserve will be completed soon, it was stated. 
A network of improved roads through the 





reserve will also be built. 
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*34.00 
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34.65 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill prices on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, from reports of sales made during the week ended Oct. 12: 


Figured Red Gum— | Qtrd. Sap Gum— Plain Sap Gum— Qtrd. pen Oak— Mixed Oak— Soft Maple, WHND— 
“tS ele 85.25 4/4 FAS ..... 30.50@36.25|4/4 FAS ..... 28. 00@35. 50 Ch | ear 4.50|4/4 No. 3-A White. 14. . 6/4 Log run........ 30.00 
Qtrd. Red Gum— $/4 FAS ..... 36.00 @ 38.00] 5/4 FAS Sr eae 33.50|4/4 Nol 1&Sels 49. ib@5t 75|4/4 No, 3-A Red... 13.75] pip ory—— 
4/4 FAS ..... 63.00@65.25 | 8/4 FAS ..... 35.00@35.2516/4 FAS ..... 29.75 @ 34. 44 8/4 No.1&Sels...... 5.00] 4/4 No. 3-B........ 8:50 — 
6/4 FAS 66.00@69.25 | 444 No.1&Sels 23.75 @ 24.50] 4/4 No.1&Sels 21. H+ thy 15 Plai hi 4/4 Sd. wormy..... 15.50|8/4 No.1&Sels...... 31.00 
AE ~ ial . 68.00 0/4 No.1&Sels 25. 00@ 27. 5015/4 No.1&Sels 24.00@25.50| Plain White Oak— Plain Poplar— Will 
4/4 Nol&Sels...... 3450 6/4 No.1&Sels 27.50@ 30.00 6/4 No.1&Sels...... O8.0013/4 WAD. . o00sc005 5.00| 4/ | 3 re 56.25] 4/4 TAS. 37. 00@38. 00 
5/4 Meistene... 33.95 8/4 No.1&Sels 30. wre 00| 4/4 No.2Com..11. stort 0014/4 No.1&Sels 26. -doa8s, et 8,” eee + 60.00 6/4 FAS..... 9.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels...... 40.00 10/4 No.1&&Sels.... 35.00|5/4 No.2Com........ 11.00} 4/4 No. 2 Com. . 20.75|4/4 Saps&Sel....... aes iii ad a 
8/4 No.1&Sels...... 40.25 6/4 No.2Com..13.50@13.75 4/4 No.1&Sels...... 9.0 sh— 
: Plain Tupelo— Plain Red Oak— 4/4 _ 1 Com.27. oo38. 50|4/4 FAS..... 46. 50@ 50. 25 
= 4 —_ — me enter _— Plain Black Gum— “ vas re 47. nom. 75 4/4 Wey BeBe sos cece ti a re 5.00 
e-. ere 7.00@63.50'5/4 FAS ........... eee ES Ma eS TY Saree 51.50 0:00 
6/4 FAS... 64.00@69.25'6/4 FAS .......... 30.25 ui es ++ 70-001 4/4 No.1&Sels.... 7-00 | 4/4 No. 2 Com..... 19.25| 8/4 FAS... 46.50@65.00 
4/4 No.1&Sels...... ee ES ees 31.50 es eae 9915/4 No. igSels 31. ioos2. 50 Ok | RORRRSe 4.50 
5/4 No.1&Sels...... 35.501 4/4 No.1&Sels 18. .00@ 18. 50 Qtd. Tupel 4/4 No. 2 Com..... 9.75 riz me. 3 Com..... 13.50] 4/4 No.1&Sels 24.00@ 30.00 
6/4 No.1&Sels 37. dd@as. 50/5/4 No.1&Sels. 23.50 . Tupelo— Hackberry— 8/4 No.1&Sels 29.50@ 30.50 
8/4 No.1&Sels...... 1.00, 6/4 No.i&Sels...... 21.25|10/4 FAS .......... 40.50) Qtd. Black Gum— 4/4 Log run........ 8.50| 4/4 No. 2 Com.14.00@ 15.00 
4/6 Gé.tCom........ 30. 00|8/4 No.1&Sels...... 23.50|10/4 No.1&Sels..... 30.50| 4/4 No.1&Sels 21.50@24.00/5/4 .......... 19. tb@2L. 00| 4/4 No. 3 Com..... 11.00 

















NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
|) 48.00 39.00 32.00 25.00 17.00 
) oa 53.00 44.00 35.00 27.00 19.00 
in. ainuwere ae 58.00 561.00 42.00 31.00 19.00 
eer 63.00 56.00 45.00 33.00 20.00 
Bass wood— 
Ok “cisanaee 63.00 53.00 44.00 27.00 19.00 
Me svteoe ne 68.00 58.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 
- 71.00 61.00 47.00 29.00 21.00 
8/4 che ialeala 78.00 68.00 57.00 31.00 21.00 
oo eee 93.00 83.00 67.00 44.00 aa 
Eee -ahecwes< 98.00 88.00 72.00 49.00 
Se aewhesse 56.00 48.00 34.00 23.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and hoster, $68; or on 
grade, FAS, 78: No. 1, No. 1 and 
better, $73; or on grades, FAS, 483; No. 1, $63. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Hard Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Se aseukeowe 65.00 50.00 42.00 31.00 15.00 
ee 70.00 65.00 47.00 33.00 17.00 
. eee 78.00 63.00 52.00 35.00 17.00 
THe ceqeecne 83.00 68.00 657.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 ° 83.00 68.00 657.00 35.00 19.00 
Ee ceseeen - 93.00 78.00 62.00 36.00 .... 
See 93.00 78.00 65.00 36.00 
RE -inineiearala 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 
See etsecnns 113.00 98.00 77.00 41.00 
ee. sseseses 153.00 138.00 117.00  .... 


No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 
Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 
4 pwneweuuc 43.00 33.00 23.00 17.00 
Se ereeneves 45.00 35.00 24.00 19.00 
|. 46.00 36.00 24.00 19.00 
8/4. 7 46.00 36.00 27.00 19.00 
/  , Sree 53.00 43.00 29.00 Ree 
Pe 58.00 48.00 34.00 noes 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Rock Elm— FAS Sel Co Co Com 
- avewn ua - 58.00 .... 37.00 22.00 17.00 
|, eee 63.00 .. 42.00 24.00 19.00 
CS8 cccccecse GOD cooe 400 BSD 10.00 
RR ESSAal 73.00 .... 62.00 29.00 22.00 
ee 83.00 . ik’? 62s 
12/4 sans Ge - 82.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee 63.00 63.00 44.00 30.00 19.00 
| ae 68.00 658.00 47.00 33.00 19.00 
[a 73.00 63.00 52.00 38.00 19.00 
., err 83.00 73.00 62.00 41.00 20.00 
DE éxconnes 90.00 75.00 70.00 41.00 .... 
De Sheseres 95.0 80.00 75.00 46.00 .... 
ee cineanes 143.00 133.00 117.00 .... .e. 
ee oe Oe 45.00 34.00 26.00 .... 
Be ssesnees 57.00 7.00 37.00 27.00 .... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Soft Maple— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
4/4 ........ 58.00 48.00 41.00 27.00 18.50 
ne. “enewen 58.00 8.00 44.00 28.00 19.00 
| eer 68.00 63.00 49.00 33.00 19.00 
ee siecedun 73.00 658.00 54.00 38.00 20.00 


APPALACHIAN 
HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 19.—Prevailing Appa- 
lachian hardwood quotations f. o. b. Cleve- 
land follow: 

Wuite AsH— 4/4 hy 6/4 8/4 

a, Shute $60.50 $65.5 $75.50 

No. 1 & Sel 46.50 651. oe. 50 54. poe. 50 

No. 2 Com. 37.50 38.5 38.5 


Prain Wuite Oak— 
FAS 


A A 96.60 106.60 119.60 
Se © Oe ie bacen ees 58.60 68.60 80.60 
No, 2-A com SW.. 46.60 47.60 52.60 
Prain Rep Oaxk— 
er 81.60 86.60 6.60 
No eae 57.60 61.60@65 75.60 
No. 2 Com & SW 44.60 50.60 2.60 
Basswoop— 
hse ewes eaw ewan 75.60 78.60 88.60 
Se. 2 Oe ORs 20sec 00s 49.60 54.60 59.60 
ee TO ee 41.60 42.60 43.60 
YELLow PopLar— 
Pe. saewee ee 89.60 90.60 92.60 
SY Cas wecegam 63.60 65.60 67.60 
No. 2-A Com. 37.60 39.60 39.60 @ 43.60 
CHESTNUT— 
ae 87.60 87.60 92.60 
No. 1 & Sel.. 57.60 59.60 71.60 
No. 1& Btr 
sd wormy 40@41 41@42 44@45 








ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on _ shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended Oct. 17: 


Flooring 


Edge grain— 3-inch 4-inch 

er PPO Pe re $65.00 $63.00 

BY ja a Sarna 9 eS a 54.00 53.00 

No: Pe ae ere er ee 34.00 33.00 
Flat grain— 

DD sc cciawsdseswonenuse $39.50 $39.00 

BPO, Si saera: a:b onee nine GO ROI 36.00 35.00 

EE. EN  aihtad antes tea aeaee 25.00 25.00 

Ceiling & Partition 

B&better No.1 

COINS, TEES nk 6866 deoericsebus $30.00 $27.00 

x lO ee rere ree 36.00 33.00 

Boston Partition, }§x4......... 32.00 29.50 

Drop Siding, 1x6 

” ” 117 No. 116 

ened iste thete ane weueennanee $33.00 $37.00 

ie cba aSikad Saad ae pew ae 31.00 35.00 

No. D vtvanktwaaswndowbens eae s 26.00 27.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ..$46.00 $54.00 $47.00 $50.00 $56.00 $76.00 
5/4 .. 62.00 70.00 64.00 64.00 70.00 85.00 


Casing & Base, B&better 


4 5 6 8 
nr $51.00 $57.00 $52.00 $53.00 
ME wens katawne 51.00 57.00 52.00 53.00 

Moldings Discount 
Siete ot FE ne Wiss sccsccsccsens 44% 
OE UE Se cbdecmespaveedecad eeaneacsuns 38% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 x8 





1x10 1x12 
3oards, S4S, No. 1..$37.00 $35.00 $39.00 $52.00 
No. 2.. 19.50 20.50 20.50 26.00 
No. 3 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Shiplap, No. 1.. 37.00 35.00 39.00 52.00 
No. 2.. 19.50 20.50 20.50 26.00 
No. 3.. 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
Dimension, 84S, 16-Foot 

No.1 No.2 
De dintdea ake seeks ene bee $27.00 $22.00 
NE: — lacsra igi nd al dn etehekas aie eat oda 24.00 19.00 
BD sikkvdeceieedeadeweuereuke 26.00 21.00 
SOME gion gb: Sua tech ai cn ih a 28.00 22.00 
POE siaiarn Gi waieancaaiaatnmae me an i 31.00 23.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-foot 
ME ietctsciandteesecekeeebabanenaceaa $4.00 
a. Dt abbas ouwerowb en eneewneuewawe kaon 3.35 


OBITUARY 


(Continued from page 64) 


his community. An interesting feature at 
the Howell lumber yard each year was the 
staging of a free county fair which gave the 
farmers an opportunity to display their pro- 
duce. Mr. Howell is survived by his widow, 
a son, two brothers and a sister. 


T. BEN WRIGHT, 66, lumberman of Mt. 
Carmel, Ill., for many years and president of 
the former’ Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation comprising retailers in southern IIli- 
nois, southern Indiana, and western and 
northern Kentucky, died Oct. 11. He served 
three terms as mayor of Mt. Carmel. His 


widow, a daughter, one son and one brother. 
survive. 


W. W. MILNE, 68, vice president of the 
Manassa Timber Co. St. Louis, Mo., died in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11. Mr. Milne suffered a 
heart attack on a liner en route home from 
Scotland where he had visited relatives, and 
when they recurred in Detroit he entered a 
hospital. He leaves two daughters, two 
brothers and two sisters. 


MRS. CLAIRE T. JACKSON, 68, widow of 
George A. Jackson, former member of Jack- 
son & Tindle (Ine. ), wholesale lumbermen 
of Buffalo, N. Y., died ‘at her home Oct. 17. 
Surviving are a son, Howard T. Jackson, sec- 
retary of Jackson & Tindle (Inc.), a daugh- 
ter, three brothers and three sisters. 


J. W. WRIGHT, 72, head of the J. W. 
Wright & Son lumber concern at McLeans- 
boro, Ill., died suddenly Oct. 16. His brother, 
T. Ben Wright, lumberman at Mt. Carmel, 
Ill., died Oct. 11, and his obituary appears 
elsewhere on this page. His widow, a son 
and a brother survive, 


S. J. MICKELSEN, 62, founder and man- 
ager of the retail lumber company at Draper, 
Utah, which bears his name, died early this 
month in a Salt Lake City hospital. Mr. 
Mickelsen is survived by his widow, a son 
and two daughters. 


BRUCE B. WALCZAK, 37, president of the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Lumber Co. (Inc.), died 
Oct. 2 in a hospital after an operation. His 
widow, father, five sisters and two brothers 
survive. 


FRED W. SPRINGER, 77, father of Ben F. 
Springer, former president of the Wiscon- 


sin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, died at 
his home in Milwaukee Oct. 9. His widow, 
the son and a daughter remain. 


JOHN L. WALKER, 72, president of the 
Walker Lumber Co., Jacksonville, Fla., died 
Oct. 8. His widow, a son, and a brother 
survive. 


CHARLES LESTER NICHOLS, 72, for thirty 
years tallyman of the Pacific Lumber Co., 
San Francisco, Calif., died of a heart ailment 
at a hospital in Scotia, Calif., Oct. 





Strike Over Cut in Crew Size 


PorTLAND, OrE., Oct. 19.—Employees of the 
Aberdeen Plywood Co. plant at Aberdeen, 
Wash., struck Oct. 13 when a driver crew was 
cut from five to four, and it was held im- 
probable that a settlement would be reached 
prior to Oct. 26. Negotiations leading toward 
settlement were not immediately undertaken, it 
was announced. 





Rules Against Union Boycott 


SHELTON, WasH., Oct. 17.—An order per- 
manently restraining any action by pickets at 
the McCleary Lumber Co. plant that would 
“interfere with the purchase and receipt of 
materials or with products freely entering the 
channels of commerce,” was issued in Mason 
County superior court here Oct. 10. The court 
said that picketing otherwise would not be re- 
strained. The action that had been taken by 
the defendants, the Sawmill & Timber Work- 
ers’ Union and William Plested president, and 
others, the court said exceeded the public 
policy of the State. This excess he said, insists 
on a boycott which does not permit others to 
furnish raw material and prohibits the finished 
product from moving in commerce. Strike 
pickets in rowboats had been picketing the dock 
at the company’s plant displaying “unfair” 
signs. 
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EIS EES 
(Oy 47° oY [ef Fa} 
Sh eek 


A DVERTISIN 
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CORR eee eee eee , 
Two consecutive issues.......... 55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 


No display except the heading is 


Heading 


permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not iater than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








Too Late To Classify 


CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CO. Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED—4 YOUNG MEN 


In Retail Lumber & Building Material Yards Near 
Chicago. 


BOOKKEEPER AND OFFICE MAN 
A SALESMAN 


Prefer man who can draw simple house plans and 
remodelling sketches; who can list from plans a 
complete list of building materials and estimate 
same, 


WE CAN USE A YOUNG MAN STENOGRAPHER 
A TALLY MAN 


Capable of assisting yard foreman in handling 
yard and yard sales; must know grades, and be 
capable of handling men. 

Answer in own handwriting, giving full particulars 
in detail covering: age, education, experiences as 
to length and kind, names of firms worked for 
during past ten years, salary expected. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement with each position. 

Address “Z. 99,"" care American Lumberman. 

















WANTED: YOUNG MAN 


With knowledge of West Coast lumber and Western 
Pines to assist Sales Manager. Submit full details 
of your experience, stating age and salary expected. 
Location Chicago. 

Address “A. 43,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED: DETAILER AND BILLER 
State age, experience, and salary expected in first 


letter. 
FLORIDA MILLWORK CoO., Jacksonville, Fla. 


WTD.: COMPETENT MGR. FOR RETAIL YARD 
Town of 1,500. Keen competition. Good living con- 
ditions. If you can deliver the goods, apply; other- 
wise forget it. 

Address “Z. 94," care American Lumberman. 








WANTED: GENERAL OFFICE BOOKKEEPER 
Must be A-1, competent and experienced. Give ref- 
erences, experience and salary expected first letter. 

Address ‘‘A. 32,” care American Lumberman. 





Employees 





WANTED: HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 


Good opportunity for capable inspector. Give age, 


experience and references in letter of application. 


Address “A. 34,"" care American Lumberman. 





OFFICE MAN—WHOLESALE LUMBER 
Want young man experienced placing orders, han- 
dling correspondence. Location Ohio. 

Address “A. 29,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WTD: EXPERIENCED DETAILER & BILLER 
On special mill-work. 


HYDE-MURPHY COMPANY, Ridgway, Pa. 





Salesmen 





A NEW OPENING 


If you are a reader of the American Lumberman 
—you are acquainted with the large number of 
subjects treated in each issue—and how thoroughly 
it covers the entire building industry all over the 
United States. 


You have undoubtedly noticed the many mer- 
chandising stories of successful lumbermen—the 
presenting of new ideas—how to capitalize on the 
changed conditions, and showing also that the 
readers of the American Lumberman are at least 
one step in advance of the other fellow. 


If you are so situated so you could present the 
American Lumberman to those lumbermen upon 
whom you call, and could secure their subscrip- 
tions, a very favorable arrangement could be made 
with the publishers, provided, of course, that you 
ean show first class references. Please give par- 
ticulars about yourself, the territory covered, and 
other facts that will be helpful to a mutual under- 
standing. 

Address Circulation Dept., care American Lum- 
berman. 





SALESMAN TO CALL ON RETAIL 
And Industrial Concerns handling Soft and Hard- 


woods. Man with own car preferred. Manhattan 
and vicinity, including Connecticut. State experi- 
ence. 


Address “A. 35,’"’ care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


SALESMAN OR BUYER 


Practical all around lumberman with eighteen 
years experience from stump to market. Salesman, 
industrial buyer and wholesaler. Accustomed to 
big sales to industries. Married, age 41, college 
graduate, Protestant. Prefer sales connection or 
manager of wholesale department, 

Address “‘Z. 70’ care American Lumberman. 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AVAILABLE 


Wide experience in special and stock sash, doors, 

cabinet and interior trim. Capable estimator, de- 

tailer and biller. A low cost production expert. 
Address “Z. 84," care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED DETAILER & BILLER 


On special mill work wants a position as superin- 
tendent, detailer and biller for small sash and door 
plant; plenty of practical experience. 

Address “Z, 55,” care American Lumberman. 














SALES PROMOTION-ADVERTISING MAN 


desires new connection. Thoroughly experienced in 
retail lumber-building products fleld. Engineering 
and industrial training. Fully competent to take 
charge. Excellent record and references. Moderate 
salary. 

Address ‘‘Z. 73,"" care American Lumberman. 


October 24, 1936 














WANTED | 








Ernployment 


EXP’D LUMBER SALESMEN WANT JOBS 


Eastern territory, out Phila. and vicinity; reason- 
able compensation expected. Write Employment 
Committee, Eastern Lumber Salesmen’s Assn., 321 
Hansberry, St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A-1 CIRC. SAWYER & FILER WANTS JOB 


On small hard or soft wood mill; tractor or steam; 
10 yrs. exp.; A-1 ref. 
Address ‘‘Z. 76° care American Lumberman. 














CAPABLE RETAIL YARD OFFICE MAN 
15 yrs. exp. including managing branch yard. Chi- 
cago area exp. Age 37; married; best ref. 
Address “A. 46," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS YARD MANAGER 
Twenty years experience and showed a profit every 
year. Best of references. . 

Address “A. 42,” 





care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED 


35 years old, married, 15 years wholesale millwork 
experience, in factory, office, and selling on the 
road. Handle Millwork Cost Bureau set of books; 
capable correspondent. 

Address “A. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED OFFICE MAN 
7 yrs. experience from tree to home. Capable any 
type office work. Age 24, married, health requires 
change. Write for full information. 
Address “A, 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 











Lumber and Dimension 


WANTED: LUMBER 


See ad of Associated Box Corporation, New Castle, 
Pa., under heading “For Sale: Used Machinery.” 


WANTED: JOB FOR CIRCULAR MILL 


And logging equipment in Eastern States.- 
Address “Z. 100,” care American Lumberman, 











WANTED TO TRADE 


A valuable, antique, Chinese hand made rug, 12’ 
x14'10”, for lumber. Colors: blue & taupe. Ex- 


‘perts appraised value $1000. Chicago territory. 


Address “A. 45,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: LUMBER & DIMENSION 
If you can cut 2” square clear white ash dimen- 
sion 8 to 16’ lengths, address ‘‘A, 44,’’ care Ameri- 
can Lumberman. 








SMALL MILL HARDWOODS WANTED 
100M’ each 4/4 and 5/4 Log Run Maple; 
100M’ 4/4 Log Run Beech; 
Dry or to be cut and air dried before shipping. 
R. W. ADAMS, East Aurora, N. Y. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


WANTED 


£. new location of 20 to 30 million feet of S.L.Y 
ne. 
Address 








“Z. 69" care American Lumberman, 


Used Machinery 


WANTED: SECOND HAND BAND RESAW 
Write giving price, how long used, condition and 
capacity. 

Address ‘‘A. 38,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: CONCRETE BLOCK MACHINE 


Must be small or medium size; good condition. 
Send price and full particulars. 
Address ‘‘A. 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 


Used but not worn out S. A. Woods 4 sided planer 
suitable for a flooring machine. 
Address “A. 33," care American Lumberman. 

















Engines and Boilers 


WTD.: 30—50 H. P. HIGH PRESSURE BOILER 


With or without engine. Must be in good condition 
and cheap for cash 





Reply Box 254, Cortland, N. Y. 
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